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I. 

JOHN  MILTON. 

The  Life  of  John  Milton,  narrated  in  connection  with  the  Political, 
Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History  of  his  Time.  By  David 
Masson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  University 
College,  London.  Vol.  I.  Cambridge  :  MacMillan  and  Co. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  title  that  Mr.  ^lasson  lias 
undertaken  to  write  the  life  of  IMilton  in  connection  with  the 
politi(*al,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary  history  of  his  day  and  gene¬ 
ration.  At  first  sight  there  may  appear  to  be  something  fantas¬ 
tical  in  this  mode  of  regarding  the  life  of  ]\Iilton,  who  certainly 
at  no  period  of  his  career  occu])ied  such  a  prominent  position  in 
the  history  of  his  coiintiy  or  his  age  that  he  can  with  any  pro¬ 
priety  be  accepted  as  its  living  embodiment — its  representative 
man.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Charles  Knight  wrote  upon 
the  same  principle  a  voluminous  biography  of  our  great  dramatist, 
of  whom,  after  all,  we  know  so  little  that  his  name  is  not  much 
better  than  that  of  a  myth,  and  the  question  has  been  asked,  not 
onlv  bv  Kittv  in  the  comedy,  but  also  bv  authors  in  all  serious- 
ness,  “  Who  wrote  Sliikspur  ?”  And  the  question  will  be  raised 
whether  after  the  same  fashion  it  might  not  be  possible  to  produce 
a  very  interesting  and  valuable  work  by  writing  in  connection  with 
the  political,  ecclesiasti(‘al,  military,  naval,  domestic,  literary,  and 
ambulatorv  history  of  his  time,  the  life  of  Hobson,  the  Cambridge 
carrier,  celebrated  by  Milton  himself.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
objections  such  as  these  will  be  immediately  started  on  the  first 
sight  of  ilr.  ifasson’s  title-page.  -  — 

These  objections,  however,  lose  more  than  half  their  force  the 
moment  that  we  rise  above  the  popular  conception  of  3Iilton’s 
character.  IMilton  was  a  poet — but  he  was  more.  He  was  a 
statesman — but  he  was  still  more.  He  was  a  religious  thinker 
and  worker — and  again  he  was  more.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time — he  was  certainly  tlie  most  accomplished 
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classical  age  had  passed  away.  To  state  the  matter  shortly, 
Milton  was  the  most  complete  man  to  be  found  in  those  days. 
Others  were  but  fractions  of  men — he  alone  was  an  integer.  In 
what  other  character  can  we  find  such  an  astonishing  imion  of 
qualities  ?  The  juere  union  of  the  poetic  temperament  with  the 
active  habit  is  something  rare.  But  where  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  world  shall  we  find  such  a  poet,  such  a  man  of  action  ? 
For  we  class  among  actions,  and  among  the  greatest — the  most 
prolific  of  all  actions,  that  noble  speech  of  his  for  the  liberty  of 
unlicensed  printing.  It  is  rare,  also,  to  find  prodigious  learning 
accompanied  by  large  powers  of  thought.  In  him,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  see  a  soaring  grandeur  of  idea  wliich  no  amount  of 
erudition  could  drag  down.  A  man  so  able  and  so  furnished  must 
have  been  very  decided  in  his  own  opinions,  and  he  might  have 
despised  the  opinions  of  other  men ;  yet  such  was  the  deep  sym¬ 
pathy  of  his  nature  that  he  was  the  foremost  of  all  men  to  insist 
upon  the  perfect  liberty  of  thought.  And,  to  crown  all,  though 
he  rejoiced  in  this  strong  nature,  though  he  could  boast  the  im¬ 
pulsive  complexion  of  the  poet,  though  we  find  that  in  everything 
he  undertook  he  was  swept  along  with  a  rushing  wind  of  passion, 
yet  such  was  his  self-control,  such  the  exquisite  balance  of  his 
faculties,  that,  in  practice,  excess  was  unknown  to  him  and 
even  in  hot  youth  his  daily  life  was  a  marvel  of  purity  ;  while  in 
composition  it  is  amazing  to  ^vatch  the  ease  with  which  he  can  stay 
his  thunders  in  mid-volley,  often  interposing  an  elaborate  paren¬ 
thesis  between  the  breathless  pauses  of  some  tremendous  sentence 
which  ordinary  writers  would  be  in  a  fury  to  finish.  The  critics 
talk  of  the  myriad-minded  Shakspere  and  the  many-sided 
Goethe.  No  doubt  there  were  many  things  which  Shakspere 
did  which  would  have  been  imjx)ssible  to  Milton.  It  was  once 
debated  in  a  familiar  convei'sation  whether  the  epic  or  the 
dramatic  poet  had  the  greater  command  of  the  English  language, 
and  the  discussion  was  terminated  by  the  assertion,  “Why, 
Shakspere  would  have  slanged  Milton  into  a  ditch  in  five 
minutes.”  That  is  not  a  fair  criterion,  and  we  only  mention  the 
circumstance  as  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  poets.  Milton  was  not  many-sided  in  the  sense  that  he 
could  adapt  himself  easily  to  every  variety  of  character,  “  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,”  so  that  he  could  give  the 
talk  of  a  tinker  not  less  readily  than  the  chant  of  a  poet,  the 
wail  of  a  widow,  and  the  defiance  of  a  mailed  warrior.  But  he 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  many-sided  in  a  sense  to  which  Shakspere 
could  lay  no  claim.  Shakspere  was  only  a  possible  politician,  a 
possible  man  of  action,  a  possible  theologian,  a  f)ossible  scholar. 
Milton  had  actually,  and  to  the  height  of  his  great  soul,  a  veri¬ 
table  connection  tis  well  as  a  sympathetic  imion  with  the  whole  life 
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of  his  time.  As  a  citizen,  as  a  churchman,  as  a  student,  as  a  inau, 
Shnkspere’s  life  is  almost  entirely  a  blank  to  us.  In  all  these 
relations,  and  not  less  as  a  poet,  Milton  stands  out  clearly  to  view 

_ and  stands  out,  if  not  as  the  most  bustling  figure  in  the  scene, 

vet  as  the  manliest,  the  kingliest,  the  godliest.  So  that  if  any 
one,  choosing  to  narrate  the  history  of  those  days,  determined  to 
«^ather  the  interest  of  his  story  around  some  central  character, 
and  for  this  purpose  were  to  select  the  man  then  living  of  largest 
soul,  of  most  varied  culture,  connected  with  his  age  by  the 
greatest  number  of  ties,  and  rnore  likely  than  all  his  contempo¬ 
raries  to  live  in  the  estimation  of  the  future — that  man  must  of 
necessity  be  John  Milton. 

If  these  considerations  do  not  entirely  reconcile  the  critics  to 
tlie  hybrid  sort  of  composition — half  biography,  half  history — 
which  3Ir.  Masson  has  adopted,  we  are  afraid  that  in  the  end 
tliey  will  be  very  much  in  the  condition  of  the  French  dragoons 
who  so  successfully  cut  up  the  squares  of  Highlanders  at  Quatre 
Bras.  “Don’t  you  see  that  you  are  beaten?  you  ought  to 
yield,”  was  the  cry  of  the  French  assailants  in  that  fierce  struggle, 
as  the  ranks  of  the  Highlanders  were  trampled  under  foot  and 
broken  like  the  corn  amid  which  they  fought.  Not  so,  deemed 
the  Highlanders :  they  had  other  ideas  of  victory ;  if  they  were 
beaten  by  rule,  tliey  would  conquer  in  defiance  of  rule ;  for  them, 
indeed,  there  was  no  test  of  defeat,  except  the  ultimate  one  of 
destruction.  They  remained  masters  of  the  field ;  and  in  like 
manner  3Ir.  Masson,  spite  of  our  cavilling,  may  take  his  stand 
upon  his  work,  and,  anomalous  though  it  be,  challenge  the 
whole  world  to  stultify  it.  The  life  of  jMilton  which  we  here 
introduce  to  our  readers  is  a  great  work, — a  little  wanting  in  form, 
as  we  have  suggested,  analytical  sometimes  in  the  mode  of  narra¬ 
tion  where  one  could  wish  to  see  a  living  synthesis,  digressive, 
^  too,  according  to  the  very  idea  of  the  subject  where  we  look  for 
4  rapidity  of  treatment — yet,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  which 
f  belong  to  tlie  plan  rather  than  to  the  author,  a  noble  biography  ; 
I  a  biography  that  will  live ;  a  biography  that  shows  a  prodigious 

i|  expenditure  of  labour,  to  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  such  researches ;  a  biography  tliat  is  full  of 
tine  feeling,  .acute  criticism,  and  manly  eloquence.  Under  one 
great  disadvantage,  howeVer,~]VIr.  Masson  labours.  He  publishes 
his  work  by  instalments ;  and  the  present  volume  is  devoted  to 
what  some  may  regard  as  the  least  interesting  portion  of  Milton’s 
career.  That  career  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  periods, 
the  first  extending  from  his  birth  to  his  thirty-first  year,  during 
which  he  was  the  recluse  poet  and  student,  rather  preparing 
himself  for  the  great  work  of  the  future  tlian  actually  fulfilling 
the  expectations  of  his  family ;  the  second,  extending  over  some 
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twenty  years,  during  which  he  had  “laid  aside  his  singing 
rol)e8,”  and  devoted  himself  to  inditical  action,  to  controversial 
writing,  and  official  correspondence  as  the  secretary  of  Cromwell ; 
and  the  last,  reaching  from  the  Restoration  to  tlie  close  of  his 
life,  during  which  he  returned  into  private  life,  resumed  his 
poetic  function,  and  produced  that  great  epic  from  which  the 
poj)ular  idea  of  ifilton  is  princij)ally  derived.  It  is  only  the  first 
of  these  epochs  that  the  present  yolume  covers ;  and  all-eager  as 
we  are  to  have  the  description  of  this  royal  soul  taking  part  in 
the  great  business  of  life,  giving  expression  to  his  complaint 
against  church  and  state,  as  well  as  form  to  what,  in  his  idea, 
they  ought  to  be ;  fighting  gloriously  for  twenty  years  in  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  pen  of  Cromwell,  the 
great  literary  standard-bearer  of  the  war — a  descri})tion  which 
has  never  yet  been  adequately  rendered,  and  which  we  have 
every  confidence  in  Mr.  IVfasson’s  power  to  supply,  it  is  with 
some  disappointment  that,  having  perused  a  bulky  volume  of 
about  800  pages,  we  find  the  narrative  suspended  for  a  little, 
just  as  we  are  coming  to  the  most  interesting  part.  Neveiiheless 
the  first  thirty  years  of  the  poet’s  life  have  an  interest  of  their 
own — chiefly  a  literary  interest,  but  still  an  interest  which  it  is  rare 
to  find  in  literary  biography,  which  is  quite  strong  enough  to 
enchain  the  attention  of  even  a  cursory  reader,  and  to  which  we 
now  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages. 

Milton  was  a  cockney.  Such  is  the  fact  which  presses  itself 
upon  our  notice  first  in  point  of  time,  and  not  last  in  point  of 
importance.  It  is  a  fact  too  which  we  not  only  forget,,  but 
against  which  also  our  whole  knowledge  of  his  poetry  leads  us  to 
protest  vehemently.  We  imagine  Milton  as  a  man  of  tlie| 
country,  as  secluding  liimself  in  his  earlier  days  like  the  night¬ 
ingale  of  which  he  sings  amid  the  leafy  shades  of  Ihickinghani- 
shire,  as  far  removed  from  “  towered  cities  ”  and  “  the  busy  hum 
of  men.”  On  the  contrary,  he  was  town-bred;  he  was  born 
within  the  sound  of  Bow-bell,  and  within  the  shadow  of  Bow- 
steeple.  He  first  saw  the  light  in  Bread  Street,  one  of  the  cross 
streets  running  into  that  great  thoroughfare  to  which  old 
Johnson  (one  of  the  poet’s  biographers  by  the  way)  referred,! 
when  he  said,  “  When  you  have  seen  one  green  field,  sir,  you 
have  seen  all  green  fields.  Sir,  I  like  to  look  upon  men.  Let 
us  walk  down  Cheapside.”  He  Kved  under  his  father’s  roof  iu| 
the  city  of  London ;  he  went  to  St.  Paul’s  school,  in  St.  Paul’s  j 
Churchyard ;  and  when  he  left  the  capital  it  was  in  order  to 
proceed  to  Cambridge.  Up  to  his  twenty-fourth  year,  his  life 
was  thus  spent  between  the  great  metropolis  on  the  Thames  and 
the  great  university  on  the  Cam.  London  then,  it  is  true,  was 
nothing  like  what  it  is  now,  when  a  dweller  in  the  City  is  walled 
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or^an,  fills  the  house  with  strains  to  wliich  it  is  not  less  aceus-  m 
toraed  than  to  the  sound  of  law  Latin  and  the  smell  of  skins  and  1 
pounce.  As  the  foot-passenger  goes  by  the  house,  which  bears  1 
the  sign  of  the  Spread  Ea^e,  taken  from  the  Milton  arms,  he  j 
perhaps  stops  to  listen,  as  no  doubt  he  listened  to  the  uproarious  { ] 
crew  of  the  Mermaid,  and  if  he  is  at  all  musical  he  recognises  | 
the  air  as  sung  last  Sunday  in  the  parish  church — the  tune 
called  “  York,”  of  which  ^Master  Jlilton  was  the  composer,  which 
half  the  nurses  of  England  used  afterwards  to  chant  by  way  of 
lullaby,  and  which  the  country  churches  rung  in  their  chimes  . 
full  many  times  a-day.  Gradually  the  stillness  of  the  night  i 
deepens,  the  Bacchanals  disperse,  and  even  the  footfall  of  the  j 
passer-by  is  unheard.  Only  a  few  restless  spirits  are  awake,  | 
Ayho  snatch  from  the  night  hours  of  study  which  the  day  is  too  | 
poor  to  give.  Bacon  throws  off  the  cares  of  a  solicitor-general  ? 
in  order  to  polish  his  essajs  which  he  is  preparing  for  a  new  1 
edition,  or  to  perfect  that  Is  ew  Instrument  of  science  in  which  1 
the  world’s  future  lies  as  in  the  wand  of  a  magician.  Selden  in  | 
his  little  chamber  in  the  Temple  pores  over  piles  of  black-letter,  I 
adds  another  and  another  to  his  host  of  precedents,  and  mutters  j 
a  sneer  against  ecclesiastics  and  their  tithes,  while  the  faggot  on  | 
his  hearth  has  burnt  itself  out,  and  the  white  ashes  are  blown  by  ^ 
the  night  \vind  about  his  cell,  settle  on  his  papers  and  fill  the  j 
dim  air  with  motes.  On  his  pallet  in  the  Towner  a  noble  prisoner 
tosses  and  sighs  for  the  day,  half  dreaming  of  voyages  across 
distant  seas,  the  discovery  of  Eldoradoes  and  the  glories  of  Vir¬ 
ginian  tobacco,  half  pondering  on  that  history  of  the  world  which, 
if  he  cannot  roam  over  it  free  from  shore  to  shore,  he  can  still  in 
imagination  share  and  interpret  with  all  that  chivalrous  spirit 
which  once  led  him  to  doff  his  rich  cloak  and  to  spread  it  on  the 
ground  that  England’s  queen  might  foot  it  like  a  queen.  If 
George  Herbert,  with  his  long  nose,  is  still  at  Westminster 
school,  we  should  not  wonder  if  he  also  were  now  aw^ake,  think¬ 
ing  of  the  coming  pleasures  of  the  university,  happy  at  the  idea 
of  soon  meeting  his  ‘‘  sweetest  mother,”  and  bent  on  anytliing 
rather  than  the  service  of  the  temple  and  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan.  It  was  upon  the  London  that  contained  such  men  as  ^ 
these — the  London  that  w^as  not  only  astir  w  ith  all  the  energy  of  i 
a  trade  which,  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  I 
world,  even  then  made  conquests  in  regions  the  most  remote,  and  1 
began  to  familiarise  itself  with  the  jewelled  lions  and  the  ivory  J 
chairs  of  moguls  and  rajahs  in  the  fabulous  Orient,  but  w  as  also  1 
strong  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  civic  life,  such  as  few  existing  I 
municipalities  could  boast ;  strong  in  the  anticipation  of  political  I 
development  and  popular  rising ;  strong  in  the  excitement  of  the  I 
release  from  Rome,  the  final  triumph  of  Protestantism,  and  tlie  I 
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confusion  of  Guy  Fawkes ;  strong  in  its  literary  stars  that  clus¬ 
tered  together  in  the  great  city,  and  whether  engaged  in  the 
founding  of  a  new  philosophy,  the  translating  of  the  imperishable 
Book,  or  the  creating  fiat  of  poetic  imagination,  shone  forth  with 
a  glorious  ascendancy,  to  which  only  Athens  in  lier  prime  can 
dare  a  comparison,  and  which  even  Athens  cannot  approach  ; 
strong  especially  in  tliat  dramatic  art  which,  as  displayed  at  the 
Globe  and  many  a  theatre  besides,  seemed  like  the  discovery  of 
a  new  world,  endowed  the  town  with  a  new  sense,  took  all 
London  by  storm,  and  made  citizens,  who  of  all  others  in  the 
world  were  the  most  devoted  to  business  and  hard  cash,  at  the 
same  time  the  most  devoted  to  pleasure’s  lure  and  the  airy 
nothings  of  fancy ; — it  was  upon  the  metropolis  peopled  by  such 
men  and  moved  by  such  forces,  that  young  Milton  was  thrown  ; 
it  was  in  this  metropolis  that  ]\Iilton  rose  to  manhood.  Formed 
in  the  town,  he  had,  like  another  peculiarly  London  poet — one 
who,  had  his  life  been  spared,  might  have  written  sometliing  not 
I  unworthy  even  of  Milton's  fame,  John  Keats — an  astonishing 
‘  delight  in  the  country  and  could  at  any  time  babble  of  green 
fields,  till  Dame  Quickly  in  despair  would  have  left  the  room  to 
tell  all  her  gossips  that  the  poor  young  fellow  was  near  his  end. 
Imagine  a  towm-bred  poet  lamenting  the  death  of  a  dear  friend — 
liis  Lycidas — in  this  fashion,  which  is  the  very  revelry  of 
flowers : — 

“  Return ,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past 
That  shrunk  thy  streams ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 

And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells  and  flowrets  of  a  thousand  hues. 

Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 

On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  sparely  looks ; 

Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamelled  eyes. 

That  on  the  green  turf  suck’d  the  honey’d  showers 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 

Bring  the  rathe  primi  ose  that  forsaken  dies, 

.  The.  tufted  crowtoe,  and  pale  jessamine. 

The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet, 

The  glowing  violet. 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine. 

With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head. 

And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears ; 

Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed. 

And  daffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears. 

To  strew  the  laureate  heai’se  where  Lycid  lies.” 

From  the  first,  Milton  was  the  idol  of  family,  and  seems  to 
have  had  his  own  way  in  everything.  Of  great  physical  beauty. 
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his  hither  engaged  Cornelius  Jansen,  the  eourt-painter,  to  spare 
a  few  liours  from  the  heads  of  “  Babie  Charles,’’  and  the  ‘‘  good 
dog,”  Steenie  Buckingham,  in  order  to  limn  the  features  of  his 
darling  boy — then  but  ten  years  of  age,  and  looking  so  good  and 
so  earnest  out  of  his  lace-frill  and  amid  the  braiding  of  his  black 
dress  that  fitted  close  round  his  little  chest  and  arms.  This 
physical  beauty  was  but  the  symbol  of  an  inward  grace  which 
old  Jlilton  seems  on  all  occasions  to  have  been  powerless  to 
resist.  A  poet,  even  at  this  early  age  when  he  sat  to  the  Dutch 
paintery  he  was  ever  afterwards  an  intense  student.  His  father 
was  immensely  delighted  with  his  progress,  and  spared  no  ex¬ 
pense  of  tutors  and  books  in  order  to  assist  the  interesting  boy. 
And  first  of  all  he  procured  for  him  a  private  tutor  in  the  person 
of  Thomas  Young,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  afterwards  a 
Puritan  minister  in  Suffolk.  “  Bv  the  chances  of  the  time  and 
the  search  after  a  livelihood,”  savs  ]\Ir.  IMasson,  “  it  had  fallen  to 
a  wandering  Scot,  from  Loncardy,  bred  to  hardy  literature  amid 
the  sea-breezes  of  St.  Andrews,  to  be  the  domestic  preceptor  of 
the  future  English  poet !  He  seems  to  have  been  already  a 
married  man.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  he  did  not  reside 
with  his  pupil,  but  only  visited  him  daily.”  However  it  was, 
the  youthful  poet  took  to  Young,  learned  a  good  deal  from  him, 
ioved  him  well,  and  cherished  liis  friendship  during  life.  There 
are  letters  in  which  3Iilton  sounds  his  praises  with  all  liis  might ; 
and  in  a  Latin  elegy,  of  which  we  may  quote  the  translation, 
for  a  purpose  which  will  appear  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
Milton  s  poetical  character,  he  speaks  of  him  in  terms  that  ought 
to  satisfy  the  most  inordinate  appetite  for  praise : — 

“Dearer  he  to  me  than  thou,  most  learned  of  the  Greeks 
^ocrates),  to  Cliniades  (Alcibiades),  who  was  the  descendant  of 
Telamon ;  and  than  the  great  Stagirite  to  his  generous  pupil  (Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great)  whom  the  loving  Chaonis  bore  to  Libyan  Jove. 
Such  as  Amyntorides  (Phoenix)  and  the  Philyreian  hero  (Chiron) 
were  to  the  king  of  the  Myrmidones  (Achilles,  the  pupil,  according 
to  the  legend,  of  Phoenix  and  Chiron),  such  is  he  also  to  me.  Fii-st, 
under  his  guidance,  I  explored  the  recesses  of  the  Muses,  and 
beheld  the  sacred  green  spots  of  the  cleft  summit  of  Parnassus,  and 
quaffed  the  Pierian  cups,  and,  Clio  favouring  me,  thrice  sprinkled 
my  joyful  mouth  with  Castalian  wine.” 

Thomas  Young  was  still  his  instructor  at  home  when  Jlilton, 
who  had  but  just  entered  on  his  twelfth  year,  was  (1620)  sent 
to  St.  Paul’s  School,  then  under  the  direction  of  the  Gills, 
father  and  son.  Old  Gill  seems  to  have  been  a  remark¬ 
able  man ;  but  it  was  chiefly  to  young  Gill,  who  acted  the  part 
of  usher,  that  the  boy  was  indebted  for  whatever  he  acquired  at 
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St.  Paurs  School.  By  no  means  a  steady  character,  the  usher 
liad  considerable  abilities,  WTote  Latin  and  Greek  verses  with 
rrreat  facility,  and  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  liis  own  powers, 
ttx^etlier  with  a  contempt  for  the  powers  of  other  men.  At  a 
la?er  period,  he  was  brought  before  the  Star-chaml)er  and  cen¬ 
sured  for  saving  tliat  the  king  was  “fitter  to  stand  in  a  (^lieap- 
side  shop,  with  an  apron  .before  him,  and  cry,  ‘What  lurk  ye?’ 
than  to  govern  a  kingdom;”  for  drinking. a  liealth  to  Felton, 
who  had  avssassinated  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  saying, 
‘‘  Be  was  sorry  Felton  had  deprived  him  of  the  honoTu*  of  doing 
that  brave  act;”  as  well  as  for  declaring  that  the  murdered 
“duke  was  gone  down  to  hell  to  meet  James  there.”  That 
much  of  this  revolutionary  talk  was  mere  vapouring,  appears 
from  the  dedication  of  a  volume  of  Latin  poetry,  which  not  long 
afterwards  saw  the  light,  and  was  addressed  in  the  following 
terms  to  the  sovereign  who  was  more  fit  to  wear  the  apron  of  a 
Clieapside  apprentice  than,  the  crown  of  three  kingdoms : — “  To 
i  our  most  serene  Lord,  Charles,  the  best  of  kings,  the  pattern  of 
princes,  the  greatest  favourer  of  literature  and  the  arts,  the 
lowest  of  his  subjects,  Alexander  Gill,  has  dedicated,  in  token  of 
eternal  gratitude,  this  little  collection  of  poetry,  heretofore  most 
humbly  offered  unto  His  Majesty’s  own  most  excellent  hands, 
and  now  enlarged.”  Spite  of  all  this  vapouring  and  a  tumidity 
of  phrase,  which  always  meant  far  more  than  the  speaker 
intended,  young  Gill  was  the  admiration  of  ]\IiIton  in  those 
school-days,  and  asserted  complete  dominion  over  the  mind  of 
the  aspiring  poet.  jMilton  would  show  his  verses  to  the  usher, 
and  wait  breathless  for  his  criticism,  which  was  a  judicious 
mingling  of  praise  and  blame — the  former,  since  he  could  take 
a  cerUiin  credit  to  himself  for  the  verses  of  his  pupil,  the  latter, 
since  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  he  was  above  his  pupil. 
With  the  splendid  patronage,  too,  that  ushers  know  how  to 
dispense.  Gill — certain  of  the  young  scholar’s  admiring  perusal, 
and  feeling  the  worth  of  his  sympathy — would  show  his  own 
compositions  to  jVIilton ;  and  SO  between  teacher  and  taught 
there  ripened  a  literary  fellowship,  much  to  the  content  of  both. 
Years  afterwards,  when  Milton  was  at  Cambridge,  we  find  him 
writing  to  Gill  in  terms  of  the  utmost  affection,  mingled  with  a 
good  deal  of  that  homage  which  men  somehow  never  entirely 
forget  to  feel,  if  not  to  pay,  to  those  who  stood  over  them  with 
the  birch  when  they  were  boys.  In  one  of  these  letters  he 
refers,  with  gratitude,  to  the  fact  that  he  never  left  the  society 
of  Gill  without  a  manifest  addition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge  or 
power  of  thinking ;  and  in  another  letter  he  thanks  his  old  tutor 
for  some  verses,  which  he  describes  as  wonderfully  delighting 
him,  truly  great,  and  breathing  everywhere  a  genuine  poetical 
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majesty  and  Virgiliaii  genius.  How  such  praise  from  sucli  a 
pupil  must  have  tickled  Gill’s  self-complacency.  3Iilton  even 
goes  farther — ‘‘  That  I  should  have  been  made  by  you  the  judge 
of  so  excellent  a  poem,  I  no  less  glory  in  and  regard  as  an 
honour  than  if  the  contending  musical  gods  themselves  came  to 
me  for  judgment,  as  the  fable  happened  of  old  to  Tmolus,  the 

r)pular  god  of  the  Lydian  mountain.  I  know  not  truly  whether 
sliould  more  congratulate  Henry  of  Nassau  on  the  capture  of 
the  city  or  on  your  verses  ”  (which  were  in  honour  of  the  event) ; 

“  for  I  think  the  victory  he  has  obtained  nothing  more  illus¬ 
trious  or  more  celebrated  than  this  poetical  tribute  of  yours.” 
Could  Milton  really  mean  this  ?  or  was  he  only  talking  to  Gill  in 
his  own  tumid  phrase  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  reply  without 
entering  into  elaborate  explanations  ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  here 
that  the  young  poet  w^as  deeply  indebted  to  Gill,  and  repaid  his 
debt  with  an  admiration  that  w  as  genuine  in  the  heart  if  some¬ 
what  exaggerated  on  the  lip.  Gill  was  also  repaid  in  another 
way ;  for  there  never  was  a  more  studious  schoolboy  than  Milton. 
Aubrey’s  account  is  very  interesting — “  When  he  went  to 
school  when  he  was  very  young,  he  studied  very  hard  and  sat 
up  very  late,  commonly  till  twelve  or  one  o’clock  at  night ;  and 
his  father  ordered  the  maid  to  sit  up  for  him.”  What  a  picture 
there  is  revealed  in  these  few^  lines,  if  we  remember  the  earlv 
habits  of  those  days,  and  think  how  completely  the  little  house¬ 
hold  of  the  Spread  Eagle  must  have  been  revolutionized  to  suit 
the  tastes  of  the  pet  of  the  family.  One  can  imagine  the  steady 
old  scrivener  resisting  the  innovation  manfully ;  the  fair-haired 
boy  pleading  with  all  his  earnest  grace ;  the  old  fellow  shaking 
his  head  and  fearing  for  his  child’s  health,  but  channed  into 
acquiescence  when  the  mother  suggests  that  the  maid  may  sit 
up  to  look  after  John.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  favour;  the 
worthy  man  bids  his  son  good-night  wdth  many  cautions  and  a 
long  face ;  he  goes  away  to  bed,  for  business  awaits  him  in  the 
morning ;  and,  as  he  is  pulling  off  his  ruffles  and  his  doublet,  or 
arranging  his  hair  under  the  night-cap,  he  makes  a  confidential 
remark  to  Sirs.  Slilton,  which  snows  that  the  real  feeling  of  his 
heart  is  intense  admiration  of  his  boy,  whose  request  has  given 
him  far  more  delight  than  anxiety. 

Slilton  was  ready  for  Cambridge  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
entered  Christ’s  College  (Feb.  11325)  with  a  knowledge  of 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  French,  and  Italian,  together  with  a 
vigour  of  thought  and  practice  of  composition  such  as  no  other 
freshman  could  boast.  The  mathematical  sciences  had  not  then 
been  enthroned  at  Cambridge  and  raised  into  that  paramount 
importance  as  a  means  of  academic  discipline,  which  they  after- 
w  ards  attained,  and  which  they  by  no  means  deserve. 
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“  Newton,”  says  Mr.  Mjvsson,  “  was  not  bom  till  ten  years  after 
UiWon  had  left  Cambridge  ;  nor  was  there  then,  nor  for  thirty  years 
afterwards,  any  public  chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  University. 
;Mil ton’s  connexion  with  Cambridge,  therefore,  belongs  to  the 
closing  age  of  an  older  system  of  education,  the  aim  of  which  was 
to  turn  out  scholars,  according  to  the  meaning  of  that  tenn  once 
general  over  Europe.  This  system  had  been  founded  very  much 
on  the  media3val  notion  of  what  constituted  the  totum  scihile. 
According  to  this  notion  there  were  “  Seven  Liberal  Arts,”  apart 
from  and  subordinate  to  riiilosophy  proper  and  Theology — to  wit. 
Grammar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  forming  together  what  was  called 
the  Triviuin ;  and  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Astronom  y,  and  Music 
forming  together  what  was  called  the  Quadrivium,  Assuming  some 
rudiments  of  these  arts  as  having  been  acquired  in  school,  the 
Universities  undertook  the  rest ;  paying  most  attention,  however, 
to  the  studies  of  the  Trivium,  and  to  Uhilosophy  as  their  sequel.” 


It  is  something  for  an  EnglLsli  university  to  be  able  to  boast 
of  three  such  sons  as  Francis  Bacon,  John  Milton,  and  Isaac 
Newton.  What  other  name,  except  that  of  Shakspere,  liave 
we  to  ])hice  beside  these  ?  Bacon  died  in  the  second  year  of 
]\Iilton  s  residence  at  College ;  Newton,  w^e  have  seen,  was  not 
yet  born ;  neither  was  Newton’s  friend,  Barrow ;  and  almost 
the  only  man  of  very  great  mark,  who  w^as  a  contemporary  of 
the  ambitious  young  student,  was  the  son  of  a  Cambridge  barber 
and  surgeon,  destined  to  rival  Milton  himself  in  eloquence,  and 
to  plead  with  equal  fervour,  if  with  less  force,  for  the  liberty  of 
speech,  we  refer  to  Jeremy  Taylor.  Yet  there  were  some 
undergraduates  w  orthy  of  his  friendship — there  w^as  Henry  Jlore 
of  jMilton’s  own  college,  the  mystical  and  the  Platonic ;  there 
was  Ralph  Cudworth  of  Emanuel,  who  was  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  philosophical  controversies  of  his  time ;  there  was 
Richard  Crashaw  of  Pembroke,  the  religious  poet ;  there  w  as 
Cleveland,  the  satirical  poet ;  there  was  Pory,  a  nobody,  who 
had  been  Milton’s  school-fellow,  and  stuck  to  the  poet  with  a 
curious  tenacity  throughout  the  whole  of  his  academic  career ; 
there  was  King,  the  pride  of  his  college,  whose  premature  death 
Jlilton  lamented  under  the  name  of  Lycidas,  in  one  of  the  finest 
elegies  ever  penned.  Among  other  notabilities  of  the  university, 
may  be  mentioned  George  Herbert,  the  Orator  of  the  university, 
who  had  by  this  time  left  the  vanities  of  the  to^vn,  to  which  he 
announces  that  his  birth  and  spirit  led  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  sing  the  praises  no  longer  of  Venus,  but  of  the  Church — 
no  longer  of  Cupid,  but  of  the  Saints.  Joseph  Meade,  a  fellow 
ot  ililton’s  college,  the  greatest  divine  and  the  greatest  gossip  in 
the  university ;  the  same  wLo  propounded  an  interpretation  of 
the  apocalypse,  which  has  been  revived  in  our  day ;  who  carried 


on  that  curious  gossiping  correspondence  with  Sir  Martin 
StuteWlle,  in  Suffolk,  which  is  of  so  Tiiuch  use  to  our  modern 
historians ;  who,  as  Fuller  tells  us,  could  not  pronounce  the  letter 
K,  so  that  a  speech  cost  him  double  the  pains  to  another  man, 
since  he  had  to  lit  the  words  as  well  to  his  mouth  as  to  his  matter ; 
and  who  was  of  that  restless  inquisitive  intellect  that  the  first 

auestion  which  he  used  to  put  to  his  pupils  each  day  was  “  Quid 
ubitas  ? — what  doubts  have  vou  met  in  your  studies  to-dav  ? — 
was  another  of  the  leading  characters.  Nor  must  old  Hobson, 
the  great  carrier  and  job-master  of  the  place,  be  forgotten,  who 
had  driven  his  team  between  Cambridge  and  London  for  sixty 
years,  and  now,  at  ihe  age  of  fourscore,  carried  his  passengers 
and  delivered  his  parcels  with  the  same  cheery  pace,  and  the 
same  determined  regularity. 


“  He  was,”  says  Mr.  Masson,  “  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of 
Cambridge.  He  owned  several  houses  in  the  town,  and  much  land 
round.  This  increase  of  fortune  he  owed  in  part  to  his  judgment 
in  combining  other  kinds  of  business,  such  as  farming,  malting,  and 
inn-keeping,  with  his  trade  as  a  carrier.  But  his  great  stroke  in 
life  had  been  the  idea  of  letting  out  horses  on  hire.  ‘  Being  a 
man,’  says  Steele,  in  the  Spectator^  ‘  that  saw  where  there  might  good 
profit  arise  though  the  duller  men  overlooked  it,’  and  ‘  observing 
that  the  scholars  of  Cambridge  rid  hard,’  he  had  early  begun  to 
keep  ‘  a  large  stable  of  horses,  with  boots,  bridles,  and  whips,  to 
furnish  the  gentlemen  at  once,  'without  going  from  college  to 
college  to  borrow.’  He  was,  in  fact,  according  to  all  tradition,  the 
very  first  man  in  this  island  who  let  out  hackney  horses.  But, 
having  no  competition  in  the  trade,  he  carried  it  on  in  his  own 
way.  He  had  a  stable  of  forty  good  cattle  always  ready  and  fit  for 
travelling ;  but,  when  any  scholar  or  other  customer,  whosoever  he 
might  be,  came  for  a  horse,  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  one  that 
chanced  to  stand  next  the  stable-door.  Hence  the  well-known 
proverb,  ‘  Hobson’s  choice  ;  this  or  nothing  ;’  the  honest  carrier’s 
principle  being  that  every  customer  should  bo  justly  served,  and 
every  horse  justly  ridden  in  his  turn.  Some  of  Hobson’s  horses 
were  let  out  to  go  as  far  as  London ;  and  on  these  occasions  it  'was 
Hobson’s  habit,  out  of  regard  for  his  cattle,  always  to  impress  upon 
the  scholars,  when  he  sa'iv'  them  go  off  at  a  great  pace,  ‘  that  they 
would  come  time  enough  to  London  if  they  did  not  ride  too  fast.’ 
Milton,  as  we  shall  see,  took  a  great  fancy  to  Hobson.” 


Into  this  life,  and  among  these  characters,  Milton  was  flung 
at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  and  Mr.  JIasson  tells,  on  the  authority 
of  the  gossip,  Meade,  a  rather  amusing  anecdote,  which  may-  be 
quoted  as  a  humorous  reminder  of  the  historic  epoch  of  the 
poet’s  entrance  at  the  university : — 

“  During  the  Easter  Term  of  1025,  which  was  Milton’s  first 
effective  term  at  the  University,  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of 
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bustle  there  in  connexion  with  the  death  of  the  old  and  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  new  king.  It  was  difficult  for  the  Dons  and  the  scholars, 
accustomed  as  they  had  been  so  long  to  the  formula  ‘  Jacobum 
Regetn  ’  in  their  prayers  and  graces  at  meat,  to  bring  their  mouths 
all  at  once  round  to  ‘  Caroluni  Jiegem '  instead.  Meade  tells  of  one 
poor  Bachelor  of  his  College  who  was  so  bent  on  remembering  that 
‘Jacobus*  had  gone  out  and  ‘  Carolus*  had  come  in,  that  when,  in 
publicly  reading  the  Psalms,  he  came  to  the  phrase  ‘  Deus  Jacobi  * 
(God  of  Jacob),  he  altered  it,  before  he  was  aware,  into  ‘  Deus 
Caroli’  (God  of  Charles),  and  then  stood  horror-struck  at  his  mis¬ 
take.  As  was  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  University,  like  her 
sister  of  Oxford,  got  up  a  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  verses  in 
praise  of  the  departed'  sovereign  and  in  congratulation  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  Then,  on  the  7th  of  May,  or  ten  days  after  the  opening  of 
the  term — being  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  late  king  at  W  indsor 
— ‘  all  the  university  did  meet  at  the  schools  in  their  formalities,  at 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  went  from  thence  to  St.  Mary’s,* 
where,  the  walls  being  all  hung  with  black,  and  pinned  over  with 
many  escutcheons  and  verses.  Dr.  Collins,  the  Provost  of  King’s, 
preached  a  sermon,  preparatory  to  a  congregation  held  in  the  same 
place  in  the  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Thonidike,  the  deputy-orator, 
delivered  a  speech.  This  was  probably  the  first  university -pro¬ 
ceeding  at  which  Milton  assisted.” 

And  with  regard  to  Milton’s  general  standing  in  the  university 
—at  which  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  studied  till  the  yeaV 
11)32,  when  he  was  not  quite  twenty-four  years  old — Professor 
JIasson  makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks,  which  we  can 
well  understand : — 

“  As  Milton  had  by  nature  an  intellect  of  the  highest  power,  so 
even  in  youth  he  jealously  asserted  its  rights.  There  was  no 
narrowness  even  then  in  his  notions  of  what  it  was  hiwful  for  him 
to  read  and  study,  or  even  to  see  and  experience.  He  read,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  books  which  he  considered  immoral,  and  from 
which  young  men  in  general  derived  little  that  was  good.  He 
thought  himself  quite  at  liberty  also  to  indulge  in  his  love  of  art 
and  music,  and  to  attend  theatrical  performances,  and  laugh  at 
what  was  absurd  in  them.  Probably  there  was  not  a  youth  at 
Cambridge  who  would  have  more  daringly  resented  any  interference 
with  his  intellectual  freedom  from  any  quarter  whatsoever.  They 
might  call  him  the  lady ’—at  ChrisPa  College  with  respect  to  his 
personal  demeanour ;  but  he  could  show  on  occasion  that  he  had  no 
need  to  yield  to  the  roughest  of  them  with  respect  to  the  extent  of 
his  infoimation.  In  fine,  I  can  say  for  myself,  that,  having  read 
much  in  the  writings,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  both  in  Latin  and 
in  English,  that  remain  to  show  what  kind  of  men  were  the  most 
eminent  by  reputation  and  the  highest  by  place  among  Milton’s 
academic  contempoi-aries  from  1625  to  1632,  1  have  no  doubt  what- 
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ever  left  that,  not  in  promise  merely,  but  in  actual  faculty  and  ■ 
acquisition  while  he  yet  moved  amidst  them,  Milton  was  without 
an  equal  in  the  whole  university.’* 

Milton’s  own  opinion  of  his  fellow-students  and  masters  he 
jT^ave  in  a  letter,  dated  1628,  to  his  old  friend,  Alexander  Gill. 
It  was  not  complimentary,  as  the  reader  will  gather  from  the 
following  passage : — 

“  Truly,  amongst  us  here,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  are  hardly  one 
or  two  here  and  there,  w^ho  do  not  fly  off  unfeathered  to  Theology, 
while  all  but  rude  and  uneducated  in  Philology  as  well  as  in 
Pliilosophy,  content  too  lightly  to  pick  up  as  much  Theology  as 
may  suffice  for  anyhow  sticking  together  a  little  sermon  and 
stitching  it  over  with  worn  rags  from  other  quarters  (conciunculce 
quoqiio  iiiodo  conglutinendce  et  tanqmm  iritis  aliunde  pannis  consuend(B)\ 
insomuch  that  it  is  to  be  dreaded  that  by  degrees  there  may  spread 
among  our  clergy  that  priestly  ignorance  of  a  fomier  age.  And, 
finding  as  I  do  almost  no  companions  in  my  studies  here,  I  should 
certainly  be  looking  to  London,  w^ere  1  not  thinking  of  retiring 
during  this  summer  vacation  into  a  deeply  literary  repose,  and 
hiding  myself,  so  to  speak,  in  the  bowers  of  the  Muses.  But,  as 
this  is  wffiat  you  do  daily,  1  think  it  almost  a  crime  longer  to 
interrupt  you  with  my  din  at  present.  Farew'ell.” 

Up  to  this  period  of  1628,  however,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that 
^Milton  was  by  no  means  popular  at  the  university.  Afterwards, 
his  career  was  triumphant,  his  worth  was  acknowledged,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  happy  enougli.  This  appears  very  palpably 
in  a  series  of  compositions  which  Mr.  iMasson  is,  to  the  best  of 
our  know  ledge,  the  first  to  analyse  and  to  expound.  These  are 
a  set  of  exercises  bearing  a  title  which  may  be  translated  “  Some 
Oratorial  Exercises  of  the  Author  when  he  was  long  since  a 
Youth  at  College.”  The  subjects  of  these  exercises  are — 1. 
Whether  day  or  night  is  the  more  excellent  ?  2.  On  the  music 

of  the  spheres.  3.  Against  the  scholastic  philosophy.  4.  On 
the  destruction  of  matter.  5.  On  animal  forms.  6.  The  praise 
of  laughter.  7.  On  ignorance  and  knowledge.  In  the  matter 
of  these  exercises  there  is  little  that  is  intrinsically  important, 
but  much  that  possesses  the  highest  biographical  interest.  The 
sixth,  which  is  devoted  to  the  praise  of  frolic,  is  in  this  respect 
the  most  valuable,  and  we  could  wish  that  it  w  ere  possible  for  us 
to  quote  it  entire.  This  curious  composition  was  a  voluntary 
discourse  delivered  by  appointment  at  a  meeting  of  the  students 
of  Christ’s  and  the  other  youths  of  the  university,  held  by  way 
of  amusement  during  the  autumn  holidays.  Milton  was  chosen 
father  of  the  merry  crew  and  master  of  the  revels,  and  pronounced 
this  singular  oration,  wliich  is  divided  into  tw^o  parts,  the  first  being 
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an  attempt  to  show  the  liannony  that  subsists  between  philoso- 
l>hv  and  tun ;  the  second  being  a  sort  of  mirthful  prelude  to  the 
frolics  of  the  day.  From  the  first  part  of  this  discourse  we  quote 
one  short  passage,  in  order  to  show  the  terms  in  which  Milton 
could  now  speaK  of  his  university,  and  to  illustrate  how  com¬ 
pletely  his  prose  style  had  by  this  time  been  formed. 

“  Truly,  I  am  highly  delighted  and  wonderfully  pervaded  with 
pleasure,  when  I  see  myself  surrounded  and  on  all  sides  begirt  with 
so  <^reat  a  crowd  of  most  learned  men ;  and  yet  again,  when  I 
descend  into  myself,  and  secretly,  as  it  were  with  intunied  eyes, 
behold  my  weakness,  I  indeed*  am  conscious  of  often  blushing  to 
iiivself,  and  a  certain  intruding  sadness  depresses  and  chokes  my 
rising  joy.  *  *  *  Let  no  one  wonder  if  I  triumph,  as  one  placed 
among  the  stars,  that  so  many  men  eminent  for  erudition,  and 
nearly  the  whole  university  have  flocked  hither.  For  1  hardly 
think  that  more  went  of  old  to  Athens  to  hear  the  two  supreme 
orators,  Demosthenes  and  ^schines,  contending  for  the  sovereignty 
of  eloquence,  nor  that  such  felicity  ever  befel  Hortensius  when 
speaking,  nor  that  so  many  so  extraordinarily  cultured  men  ever 
graced  with  their  company  a  speech  of  Cicero’s  ;  so  that,  though  I 
should  discharge  this  duty  all  the  more  lamely,  it  will  yet  be  no 
despicable  honour  for  me  even*  to  have  uttered  words  in  so  great  a 
concourse  and  assembly  of  most  excellent  men.  *  *  *  1  have  said 
all  this  not  in  a  spirit  of  boasting ;  for  I  would  that  there  were  now 
granted  me  any  such  honeyed,  or  rather  nectarean  flood  of 
eloquence  as  of  old  ever  steeped,  and,  as  it  were,  celestially 
bedewed,  Athenian  or  Roman  genius ;  I  would  that  it  were  given 
me  to  suck  out  the  whole  marrow  of  persuasion,  and  to  pilfer  the 
very  scrips  of  Mercury  himself,  and  thoroughly  to  exhaust  all  the 
hiding-places  of  the  elegancies,  so  that  I  might  bring  hither  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  so  great  expectation,  of  so  illustrious  an  assembly, 
of  so  polished  and  delicate  ears.  *  *  *  ” 

F roin  the  second  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  citation.  Milton  s 
wit  was  rather  ponderous ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  spent  his 
ingenuity  in  torturing  into  all  sorts  of  outrageous  meanings,  no 
matter  how  obscene,  the  fact  that  he  had  been  made  the  father 
of  the  mad  set  before  him.  He  rung  all  the  possible  changes  on 
the  idea  of  paternity.  The  humour  of  the  wffiole  affair  is  ludi¬ 
crously  ]\riltonic,  and  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  gambol¬ 
ing  of  a  whale  amid  a  sea  of  icebergs.  Mr.  Masson’s  criticism 
is  worth  quoting, -both  with  reference  to  this  particular  com{)osi- 
tion  and  also — indeed,  chiefly — with  reference  to  the  so-calleil 
“  wild-oats”  theory  of  the  poetical  character,  to  which  he  thinks 
that  Milton  was  an  extraordinary  exception. 


“  Tt  will  be  seen,  by  those  who  have  read  it,  that  Milton’s  pre¬ 
liminary  apology  for  anything  in  it  tliat  might  be  out  of  keeping 
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with  his  usual  character,  was  not  altogether  unnecessary.  Ever}’ 
year  there  were  in  the  university  such  revelries,  in.  which  the 
Latin  tongue  was  ransacked  for  terms  of  buflfoonery  and  scurrility, 
and  the  classic  mythology  for  its  gross  anecdotes.  From  what  I 
have  seen  of  other  extant  specimens  of  such  revelry,  I  think  I  can 
aver  that  Milton  could  beat  the  Clevelands  and  the  Randolphs  even 
in  this  sort  of  thing  when  he  chose.  His  Latin  fun,  if  not  so  brisk 
and  easy  as  theirs,  is  more  ponderous,  outrageous,  and  smashing. 

1  note,  too,  in  comparing  Milton’s  oratorical  exercises  generally 
with  those  of  Cleveland  and  others,  that  Milton’s  are  uniformly 
much  the  longer.  1  fancy  that  his  auditors  may  have  thought  him 
laborious  and  long-winded.  The  present  oration,  for  example, 
cannot  have  occupied  in  the  delivery  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half.” 

In  spite  of  such  riot  as  the  foregoing  composition  suggests, 
3Ir.  Masson  grasps  the  well-known  fact  that  Milton  was  called  in 
his  college  the  Lady,  j)artly,  it  may  be,  for  his  feminine  beauty, 
and  partly  for  his  maiden  })urity  of  life,  that  he  was  not  known 
as  addicted  to  the  licences  of  passionate  youth,  that  he  was  ever 
remarkable  for  his  perfect  sobriety  and  self-control.  And  with 
reference  to  this  fact  he  makes  the  following  observation. 

“  Poets  and  artists,”  he  says,  “  are,  and  ought  to  be,  distinguished, 
it  is  generally  held,  by  a  predominance  of  sensibility  over  principle, 
an  excess  of  what  Coleridge  called  the  spiritual  over  what  he  called 
the  moral  part  of  man.  A  nature  built  on  quicksands,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  nerve  languid  or  tempestuous  with  occasion,  a  soul  falling 
and  soaring,  now  subject  to  ecstasies  and  now  to  remorses — such,  it 
is  supposed,  and  on  no  small  induction  of  actual  instances,  is  the 
appropriate  constitution  of  the  poet.  IMobility,  absolute  and  entire 
destitution  of  principle  properly  so  called,  capacity  for  varying  the 
mood  indefinitely  rather  than  for  retaining  and  keeping  up  one 
moral  gesture  or  resolution  through  all  moods — this,  say  the 
theorists,  is  the  essential  thing  in  the  structure  of  the  artist. 
Against  the  truth  of  this,  as  a  maxim  of  universal  application,  the 
character  of  Milton,  like  that  of  Wordsworth  after  him,  is  a 
remarkable  protest.  Were  it  possible  to  place  before  the  theorists 
all  the  materials  that  exist  for  judging  of  Milton’s  personal  dis¬ 
position  as  a  young  man,  without  exhibiting  to  them  at  the  same 
time  the  actual  and  early  proofs  of  his  poetical  genius,  their  con¬ 
clusion,  were,  they  true  to  their  theory,  would  necessarily  be,  that 
the  basis  of  his  nature  was  too  solid  and  immovable,  the  platform 
of  personal  aims  and  aspirations  over  which  his  thoughts  moved 
and  had  footing  too  fixed  and  firm,  to  permit  that  he  should  have 
been  a  poet,  ^>  ay,  whosoever,  even  appreciating  ^lilton  as  a  poet, 
shall  come  to  the  investigation  of  his  writings,  armed  with  that 
preconception  of  the  poetical  character  which  is  sure  to  be  derived 
from  an  intimacy  with  the  character  of  Shakspere,  will  hardly 
escape  some  feeling  of  the  same  kind.  Seriousness,  we  repeat, — a 
solemn  and  even  austere  demeanour  of  mind, — was  the  characteristic 
of  Milton  even  in  his  youth.” 
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for  clay  against  niglit,  it  might  be  for  niglit  against  dav. 
or  again,  it  might  he  for  ignorance,  it  might  be  for.  knowledge  ; 
so  the  great  fact  of  his  after-life,  which  is  most  pronounced 
in  his  youth,  is  his  unbounded  tolerance — a  tolerance  which 
in  his  maturity  signified  an  unlimited  confidence  in  the  power 
of  truth  over  all  error,  and  also  a  fear  lest  any  good  thouglit 
should  be  lost  to  mankind,  because  it  happens  to  be  con- 
trary  to  the  dominant  opinion,  and  appears  to  wear  the  badge  of 
heresy ;  but  a  tolerance  also  which,  especially  in  this  latter  form, 
must  have  signified  in  the  immaturity  of  his  mind  a  certain! 
irresolution,  a  certain  latitude  of  ]irinciple,  a  certain  indifference. 
For  the  toleration  of  a  boy  is  very  different  from  that'of  a  man; 
the  toleration  which  precedes  is  very  different  from  that  which 
succeeds  a  careful  study  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  tlie  toleration 
which  Milton  afterwards  developed  into  a  dogmatic  principle, 
and  justified  on  grounds  of  right  reason  and  state  policy,  nni^t 
have  VTOUght  within  him  in  the  first  inshince,  as  a  latent  ten¬ 
dency,  as  a  mode  of  jioetry,  as  an  unconscious  symptom  of  that 
mobility  and  undiscriminating  sympathy, -which  is  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  youthful  poet.  I3esides  which — not  to  speak  of 
that  sixth  oration  which  exhibits  an  unexplained  facility  in 
obscene  jesting,  that  not  even  the  Clevelands  and  the  Randolphs 
could  outdo — there  is  in  Milton’s  poetry  of  this  early  period  a 
spirit  quite  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  the  poetical  character 
combated  by  Mr.  Masson,  a  spirit  separated — we  were  going  to  say. 
by  the  whole  diameter  of  feeling, — from  the  compositions  wliicli 
belong  to  the  final  epoch  of  his  life.  If  we  desire  an  example  of 
sensibility  triumphing  over  principle,  of  varying  moods  assuminc 
the  alternate  and  absolute  sway,  of  the  most  perfect  mobility, 
where  shall  we  find  one  more  apt  than  in  those  two  noble  poems 
L’ Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  ;  where  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  tli 
poet  gives  himself  up  without  reserve  to  the  instant  feeliii|:. 
stipulating  in  either  case  for  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  opposite? 
Throughout  almost  all  of  Milton’s  youthful  poems,  certainly 
throughout  the  most  imj)ortant  of  them,  it  will  be  found  that  tliej 
argument  rests  on  a  basis  entirely  hypothetical,  and  quite 
opposed  to  that  categorical  spirit  which,  in  the  perfection  of  Im 
powers  led  him  to  assert  eternal  providence,  and  justify  the  waw 
of  God  to  men.  There  is  no  dogmatic  assertion  whatever  in  his 
earlier  poems :  the  poet  is  in  that  stage  of  pure  sensibility,  when 
he  seems  to  be  ready  for  all  moods  alike,  provided  they  arc 
beautiful ;  he  is  willing  to  assume  any  premises,  and  then  on  the 
strength  of  them  to  give  his  imagination  free  ])lay  for  the  mere  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  emotion.  It  may  be  necessary  to  urge  that  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  this  opinion  we  are  not  simply  following  our  own  knowledge 
of  what  these  poems  are, — what  is  far  more  important,  we  know 
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tn^n  Milton’s  letters  what  lie  thought  at  this  time  ren^arding 
the  fiiiiction  of  poetry.  Writing  to  his  friend  Charles  Diodati, 
who  had  sent  him  some  verses,  and  who  had  asked  for  some  in 
return,  as  a  i>roof  of  his  affection,  Milton  protested  that  his  love 
was  too  great  to  be  conveyed  in  metre.  So  also  in  writing  to 
Thomas  Young,  he  observed  that  he  had  resolved  to  send  his  old 
preceptor  an  epistle  in  verse,  but  that  he  did  not  consider  this 
eiiou^^li  without  something  added  in  prose;  “for  truly  the 
])Oundless  and  singular  gratitude  of  my  mind  was  not  to  be 
expressed  in  that  cramped  ipode  of  sjieech,  straitened  by  fixed 
feet  and  syllables,  but  in  a  free  oration,  nay  rather,  were  it 
possible,  in  an  Asiatic  exuberance  of  words.”  That  is  precisely 
the  view  which  IMiltoiTs  early  poems  suggest,  namely,  that  verse 
is  not  the  vehicle  for  categorical  assertion  and  real  sentiment, 
but  for  hypothetical  reflections,  imaginary  situations,  and 
potential  feeling.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  have 
a  clue  to  those  preposterous  compliments  wliich  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  i\rilton  as  paying  to  both  Thomas  Young  and  Alexander 
Gill — he  was  not  flattering,  but,  with  the  most  perfect  gocxl 
faith,  writing  prose-poetry  to  those  who  had  been  his  instructors 
in  the  art.  And  so  in  his  metrical  poetry,  all  the  men  and 
women  are  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  he  has  got  into  the 
supposititious  realm  of  song — into  Arcadia,  into  the  pastoral  life 
which  i\rr.  IVlasson  truly  says  was  but  a  device  or  form  adopted  by 
the  poet  in  order  to  seeure  that  feeling  of  ideality,  that  sense  of 
disconnexion  from  definite  time  or  place,  and  from  all  actual 
facts  which  was  then  deemed  essential  to  the  pure  exercise  of  the 
poetic  imagination.  ]\Iilton,  in  one  word,  lived  in  his  youthful 
poetry  that  hypothetical  life,  which  is  only  explicable  on  the 
assumption  that  he  had  precisely  that  overplus  of. sensibility  and 
deficiency  of  principle  which  Mr.  IMasson  denies  in  order  to  make 
him  an  exception  among  poets. 

It  seems  to  us  however,  that,  even  granting  Professor  Masson’s 
definition  of  the  poetic  character  as  commonly  held  ;  and  grant¬ 
ing  again  that  Milton’s  nature  was  diametrically  opposed  to  this 
theory,  it  is  not  fair  to  class  him  with  Wordsworth — it  is  wholly 
iiisullicient  to  say,  here  are  two  remarkable  exceptions  to  the 
ordinary  theory  of  the  critics.  We  must  put  Wordsworth  at 
once  out  o*f  the  question.  We  have  no  wish  to  speak  of  the  bard 
of  Kydal  except  with  the'greatest'ad miration,  biit  to  our  minds 
it  is  simply  intolerable  that  he  should  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  Milton.  If  neither  Wordsworth  nor  jMilton  went 
astray  in  their  youth,  it  was  for  reasons  opposite  as  the  poles 
asunder  ;  because  the  one  had  a  very  deficient  nature — wdiereas^ 
the  other  had  a  nature  of  wonderful  completeness.  Wordsworth  was 
a  good  boy  and  a  good  man,  but  it  is  wonderfully  easy  to  be  a 
good  bov  and  a  good  man,  if  vou  have  no  passions  to  tear  vou, 
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no  appetites  to  lead  you  astray.  Wordsworth’s  emotional  nature 
was  of  the  very  mildest  and  calmest.,  and  he  had  it  not  in  him 
to  be  anything  else  than  a  meditative  poet — unless  it  were 
seller  of  stamps.  Not  only  was  he  a  deficient  poet,  the  poet  as 
conceived  in  the  definition  wliich  i\[r.  3Iasson  brings  into  contrast 
with  3lil ton’s  character,  is  a  deficient  man — his  whole  energy  is 
supj^osed  to  be  evolved  in  one  direction,  and  it  is  just  because  he 
is  a  poet,  and  only  a  poet,  that  the  wild-oats  theory  could  by  any  jms 
sibility  apply  to  him.  But  the  really  great  poets  are  far  more  than 
poets.  There  is  an  immense  deal  of  ti  uth  in  what  Carlyle  says 
“  The  hero  can  be  poet,  prophet,  king,  priest,  or  what  you  will,  ac 
cording  to  the  kind  of  world  he  finds  himself  born  into.  I  confess  I 
have  no  notion  of  a  truly  great  man,  that  could  not  be  all  sorts  of 
men.  The  poet  who  could  merely  sit  on  a  chair  and  compose  staiiztis 
would  never  make  a  stanza  worth  much.  He  could  not  sing  the 
heroic,  warrior  unless  he  himself  at  least  were  a  heroic  warrioi 
too.  I  fiincy  there  is  in  him  the  politician,  the  thinker,  legislator, 
])hilosopher ;  in  one  or  the  other  degree  he  could  have  been,  he 
is  all  three.”  Milton  was  all  three ;  he  was  the  most  liar 
moniously  developed  man  of  his  time  ;  and  it  is  not  correct  to 
say  that  his  nature  was,  in  the  same  sense  as  Wordsworth’s, 
opjX)sed  to  the  ordinary  theory  of  the  poetical  character ;  it  is 
not  philosophical  to  say  that,  because  it  was  so  opposed,  here 
emerges  an  unexplained  phenomenon,  or  here  arises  the  necessity 
for  revising  that  current  theory.  Be  the  theory  in  itself  good  or 
bad,  there  is  no  relation  of  oj)position  between  it  and  IVIilton,  foi 
the  siinide  reason  that  ^liltoii  was  more  than  a  poet — was  more 
than  anv  other  man  of  his  time,  lie  was  an  eclectic,  with  the 
most  extraordinary  assemblage  of  apparently  opposite  qualities 
and  sympathies — austerity  combined  with  sensibility,  tolerance 
combined  in  his  maturity  with  dogmatism,  learning  combined 
with  thought,  poetry  combined  with  i)olitics,  purity  combined 
with  passion.  Let  the  theory  stand  or  fall.  If  Milton’s  charactei 
seems  to  be  in  o})position  to  it,  the  reason  is  not  necessarily  that 
the  theory  is  unphilosophical,  but  that  there  were  other  elements 
beyond  the  poetical  in  ^lilton’s  soul.  The  sobriety  of  his  youth 
is  in  short  but  one  of  a  number  of  facts  which  cannot  be 
separated,  and  which  we  include  in  the  statement  that  his  mind 
was  many-sided  and  perfectly  well-balanced. 

The  sum  of  the  argument  is  this,  that  not  only  has  Mr.  Masson 
exaggerated  that  theory  of  the  poetic  character,  which  in  its 
worst  form  seems  to  imply  unbridled  passion  and  licentious 
conduct,  as  if  the  formula  were  absolute,  and  were  not  in  practice 
mitigated  by  other  elements  of  character  which  belong  to  the 
poet  because  he  is  man  not  less  than  poet.  He  has  also  mis¬ 
taken  the  relation  of  Milton’s  career  as  a  young  man,  to  this  ex¬ 
aggerated  theory.  Whichever  view  we  take  of  Milton^s  youthful 
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cluiriicter,  whether  we  regard  him  as  a  mere  aggregate  of  seni 
hilities,  ora  youth  of  stern  principle  and  firm  beliei,  he  present- 
no  point  of  opposition  to  tlie  common  theory  of  tlie  poetic 
nature.  That  he  was  of  sensibilities  all  compact,  or  that  in  any 
case  lie  had  more  of  this  mobility  of  soul  than  3Ir.  Jfasson  has 
«dvcn  him  credit  for,  we  have  adduced  some  remarkable  iacts 
to  sliow,'and  if  the  noble  purity  of  his  life  may  be  accounted  for 
l>v  the  beauty  of  these  sensibilities,  as  we  cei-tainly  believe  that 
love  is  even  more  potent  than  law  to  lead  a  man  in  the  paths  of 
pl(‘asantness  and  peace,  then  clearly  the  opposition  which  his 
bio^»‘rapher  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  between  ]\Iilton  and 
the  ideal  of  a  young  poet  is  simply  illusive.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  ]\Iilton  8  sublime  youth  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  the  perfection 
of  his  sensibilities,  but  to  sternness  of  character,  to  strengtli 
of  principle,  to  firmness  of  resolution,  it  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  these  traits  are  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  conception  of 
the  poetic  clumicter.  In  Milton^s  ease  we  can  point  to  a  number 
of  other  inconsistencies  ecpially  glaring,  all  of  which  must  be 
absorbed  into  one  explanation,  and  that  explanation  is  that  he 
was  infinitely  more  than  a  poet. 

Probably  he  himself  did  not  contemplate  more  than  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  his  life  to  authorship.  Originally  intended  for  the 
Church,  he  found  as  Laud’s  tyranny  grew  stronger,  and  his  own 
studies  grew  deeper,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  enter 
upon  the  office  of  the  ministry.  He  begged  his  father’s  per¬ 
mission  to  devote  himself  to  literature,  and  his  father,  who  had 
by  this  time  retired  from  business  and  was  living  at  the  little 
village  of  Hoi*ton  in  iluckinghamshire,  consented.  JMilton 
accordingly  went  into  the  country  and  buried  himself  for  the 
next  few  years  in  private  study.  Then  it  was  that  he  products  I 
some  of  his  most  lovely  poems — his  Comus,  his  Lycidas,  and  the 
Allegro  and  Penseroso  ;  but  save  in  his  works  we  hear  little  of 
liim.  His  retirement  in  the  country  was  diversified  by  but  one 
remarkable  incident — a  visit  to  the  Continent,  on  which  he 
received  the  most  flattering  attentions  li’om  men  of  every 
standing,  and  every  shade  of  opinion  ;  some  even  venturing  to 
compare  him  with  Homer  and  Virgil.  Amid  the  delights  of 
travel,  the  noise  of  civil  war,  the  shouts  of  freedom  at  home, 
aroused  him  to  action,  and  he  hurried  homewards  to  take  his 
part  in  the  glorious  struggle,  and  to  assert  with  all  his  giant 
energies  the  princTple  of^ersonal  independence.  He  is  now  in 
his  thirty-second  year ;  he  is  buckling  on  his  armour ;  he  is 
girding  on  his  sword  ;  his  war-horse  champs  the  bit  and  paws 
the  ground ;  and  while  he  and  we  are  eager  for  the  fray,  the 
lx)ok  closes  and  our  hopes  are  for  tlie  moment  dashed.  We 
thank  Classen  for  a  volume  of  immense  interest,  and  we  hope 
that  the  second  instalment  of  his  work  will  not  be  long  delayed. 
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Two  bo()ks,  lately  much  in  the  hands  of  the  reading  public,  and 
strikingly  dissimilar  in  spirit  and  subject-matter,  have  yet  so 
much  in  common,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  same  kinds  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  that  they  may  be  laid  upon  the  same  shelf.  The  books 
to  which  we.  allude  are  Lyra  Germanica,  being  hymns  for  the 
Sundays  and  chief  festivals  of  the  Christian  year,  translated 
from  the  German  by  Catherine  Wink  worth,  and  the  Ballads  of 
Scotland,  edited  by  Professor  Aytoun.  The  forms  of  existence 
and  experience  with  which  these  volumes  deal  seem  quite  oppo¬ 
site  ;  but  a  strong  kinship  exists  between  them  for  all  that.  AVe 
open  the  ballads,  and  fill  this  modern  life,  with  its  railways,  its 
newspapers,  its  crowded  cities,  its  machinery,  its  parliamentary 
debates,  fade  away  from  around  us.  Scotland,  from  Edinburgh 
Rock  to  the  Tweed,  stretches  away  in  rude  spaces  of  moor  and 
savage  forest,  where  the  wild  bull  roams,  almost  free  of  people. 
The  wind  blows  across  it  unpolluted  by  the  smoke  of  towns. 
That  which  lives  now  has  not  come  into  existence ;  the  crumb¬ 
ling  or  ivied  ruins  of  to-day  are  warm  with  household  fires,  and 
filled  with  human  activities.  Every  border-keep  is  a  home; 
brides  are  taken  there  in  their  blushes,  children  are  bom  there, 
grey  men,  the  crucifix  held  over  them,  die  there.  The  moon 
dances  on  a  plump  of  spears,  as  the  moss-troopers,  by  secret  and 
desert  paths,  ride  over  into  England  to  lift  a  prey,  and  the  bale¬ 
fires  on  a  hundred  hills  warn  Cumberland  of  their  approach. 
]\Ien  love  and  marry,  and  support  wife  and  little  ones  by  steel 
jacket  and  spear ;  and  when  the  larder  is  empty  the  Flower  of 
Yarrow  lays  a  pair  of  spurs  in  her  husband’s  plate,  who  quietly 
takes  the  hint.  A  time  of  strife  and  foray,  of  plundering  and 
burning,  of  stealing  and  reaving:  when  hate  is  very  patient 
waiting  half  a  lifetime  for  its  revenge,  and  when  every  difficulty 
is  solved  by  an  impatient  slash  of  a  sword-blade.  We  open  the 
German  hymn-book  and  behold  another  warfare  conducted  in  a 
different  manner.  There  is  foraging  and  reaving  here,  for  the 
Devil  rides  abroad  wasting  and  destroying.  Temptations  lie  in 
wait  for  the  soul ;  pleasures,  like  glittering  meteors,  lure  it  into 
marshes  and  treacherous  abysses,  where  it  is  lost.  Watch  and 
ward  are  kept  here,  and  to  sleep  at  the  post  is  death.  Fortresses 
are  built  on  the  rock  of  God’s  promises,  inaccessible  to  the  arrows 
of  the  wicked.  Conflict  rages  around,  not  conducted  by  border- 
spear  on  sour  moorland,  but  by  weapons  of  praver  and  faith  in 
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the  devout  German  heart.  A  strife  earnest  as  tlie  other,  wliosc 
issues  arc  life  and  death.  And  the  resemblance  between  the 
l^ks  lies  mainly  in  this :  that  when  we  oj)en  them,  these  past 
experiences  and  conditions  of  life  gleam  visibly  to  us  far  dowm, 
like  submerged  cities — the  architecture  of  divei-s  kinds,  all  em{)ty 
and  liollow  now,  though  once  filled  with  life  as  real  as  our  own — 
through  transparent  waters. 

It  may  be  said  that  both  books  attain  to  the  highest  literary 
excellence  by  favour  of  simplicity  and  unconsciousness.  Neither 
the  German  nor  the  Scotchman  considered  himself  an  artist. 
There  are  no  traces  of  the  file  in  the  hymn  or  the  ballad.  The 
Scot  sings  a  successful  foray  in  which,  perhaps,  he  was  engaged ; 
and  lie  sings  as  he  fought,  sincerely  and  with  all  his  heart,  never 
dreaming  of  putting  himself  into  heroic  postures,  or  of  flourish¬ 
ing  his  blade  in  a  manner  to  be  admired.  A  thrust  of  a  lance 
would  soon  finish  him  if  he  did.  The  pious  German  is  overladen 
with  grief  or  touched  by  some  blessing  into  sudden  thankful¬ 
ness,  and  he  breaks  into  song  as  he  laughs  from  gladness  or 
groans  from  pain.  This  directness  and  naturalness  give  Scotch 
Iiallad  and  German  hymn  their  highest  charm.  The  poetic 
gold,  if  rough  and  unpolished  and  with  no  elaborate  devices 
carved  upon  it,  is  free,  at  least,  from  the  alloy  of  conceit  or 
simulation.  Whatever  the  workmanshi]),  there  is  no  deception 
ill  the  material ;  it  is  what  it  gives  itself  out  to  be.  Modern 
writers  might,  with  benefit  to  themselves,  barter  something  of 
tlieir  finish  and  dexterity  for  that  pure  innocence  of  nature,  and 
child-like  simplicity  and  fearlessness,  full  of  its  own  emotion, 
and  unthinking  of  others,  and  of  their  opinions,  which  charac¬ 
terizes  these  old  writings. 

In  glancing  over  these  German  hymns,  we  are  struck  by  their 
adaptation  to  all  seasons  and  occuiTences  of  ordinary  life. 
Obviously,  to  these  writers,  religion  was  not  a  Sunday  matter 
only ;  it  had  its  place  in  week-days  as  well.  In  these  hymns, 
too,  there  is  compaiutively  little  gloom.  A  healthy,  human 
cheerfulness  pervades  many  of  them.  This  is  as  it  ouglit  to  be : 
for  who  should  be  so  cheerful  as  the  man  who  believes  that  God 
is  his  Father,  and  that  his  name  is  Love  ?  The  Sun  of  Eight eous- 
ness  rose  upon  the  world  to  illumine  and  to  cheer,  not  to  shed 
night  upon  it  and  melancholy  dews.  The  hymns,  we  have  said, 
are  adapted  to  all  occasions  of  ordinary  life ;  and  nothing  can 
speak  inore  favoTU'ably  “of  the  pi^y  which  produced  them.  In 
this  country  we  kre  too  shy  of  religion  ;  we  give  it  a  day  entirely 
to  itself,  and  make  it  a  stranger  to  the  other  six.  We  confine 
it  in  churches,  or  in  the  closet  at  home,  and  never  think  of 
taking  it  into  the  street,  into  our  business :  and  we  would  deem 
it  profane  to  take  it  with  us  to  the  festival  or  the  merry  gather- 
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of  friends.  We  oii^dit  to  r(‘iiieiiil»er  tliat  tlie  blaster  liiinself 
Silt  iit  Ciina  among  the  marriage  guests,  and  did  not  frown  ujk)!! 
innocent  revelry.  Dr.  Arnold  used  to  complain  that  ho  could 
get  religious  topics  treated  in  a  niiistcrly  Wiiy,  l)ut  he  could  not 
get  common  subjects  tiviited  in  a  religious  spirit.  The  old  (ier- 
lUiins  hiive  done  better ;  they  have  melted  the  Sunday  down  into 
the  wt‘ek.  They  have  hymns  emlnxlyiim  confession  of  sin  and 
jiniyer  for  piirdon,  hymns  in  the  near  jirospect  of  death  ;  and 
they  have  what  is  more  impoi-tiint,  spiritual  songs  that  may  h* 
sung  by  soldiers  on  the  march,  by  the  artisan  at  his  loom,  by 
the  i>easant  following  his  team,  the  lark  singing  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  overhead ;  by  the  mother  among  her  children,  and  by 
the  maiden  sitting  at  her  wheel,  listening  for  the  step  of  her 
lover.  Religion  is  thus  brought  to  hallow  and  refine  all  the 
sweet  necessities  and  emotions  of  human  life ;  to  cheer  its 
weariness ;  to  exalt  its  sordidness :  the  German  life  revolves 
like  the  village  festival  with  the  pastor  in  the  midst ;  joy  and 
laughter  and  merrj^  games  do  not  fear  the  holy  man,  for  he 
wears  no  unkindness  in  his  eye  ;  but  his  presence  checks  e\er\- 
thing  lioistcrous  or  unseemly — ^the  rude  word,  the  petulant  act ; 
and  as  it  closes,  he  lifts  his  hands  and  leaves  his  benediction  on 
them  all. 

The  Lyra  Germanica  contains  the  utterances  of  pious  German 
souls,  in  all  conditions  of  life,  dming  many  centuries.  In  it 
hymns  are  to  be  found,  written  not  only  b\’  poor  clergymen,  and 
still  poorer  })rocentors,  by  riband  manufacturcTs  and  shoemakers, 
who,  amid  rude  environments  had  a  touch  of  celestial  melody 
in  their  hearts ;  but  by  noble  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  crowned 
kings.  The  oldest  hymn  in  the  collection  is  one  written  bv 
king  Robert,  of  France,  about  the  yc^ar  1000.  It  is  a  beautifully- 
simple,  and  humbly-pathetic  composition.  State  is  laid  aside 
with  the  crown,  pride  with  the  royal  robe ;  and  Lazarus  himself, 
at  the  gate  of  Dives,  could  not  have  written  out  of  a  lowlier 
heart.  The  kingly  brow  may  bear  itself  high  enough  before 
men  ;  the  voice  may  be  commanding  and  imperious  enough, 
withering  indolence  with  rebuke — cutting  through  contradiction 
as  with  a  sword — but  bidbre  the  Highest  all  is  humbleness  and 
bended  knees.  A  weak  human  heart,  that  knows  its  own  burden, 
and  has  soitows  with  which  a  stranger  cannot  intermeddle,  lies 
beneath  the  splendid  gear  and  trappings  of  royalty.  -  liisten  to 
king  Robertas  prayer — eight  centuries  old  now^  you  feel  that 
time  has  notliing  impaired  it ;  that  the  kingly  prayer  is  suited 
to  the  needs  of  Christian  men  to-day. 

O  Holy  Ghost ;  Thou  fire  Divine 

From  highest  heaven  down  on  us  shine 

Comforter,  be  Thy  comfort  mine  ! 
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(^ome,  Father  of  the  poor,  to  earth  ; 

Come  with  thy  gifts  of  precious  worth, 
Come,  Liglit  of  all  of  mortal  birth. 

'J'hou  rich  in  comfort !  Ever  blest 
I'he  heart  where  thou  art  constant  guest, 
\Vlio  giv’st  the  heavy-laden  rest. 


(Vome  Thou  in  whom  our  toil  is  sweet, 
Our  shadow  in  the  noon'-tide  heat, 
Before  whom  mourning  flieth  fleet. 


Tliere  are  other  compositions  scattered  tlirougli  tlie  volume 
1)V  great  personages.  Several  by  Louisa  Henrietta,  Electress  of 
Braiideiiburgli,  and  Anton  Ulrick,  Duke  of  Brunswick ;  all 
written  two  hundred  years  ago.  They  are  genuine,  devout 
utterances,  full  of  faith  and  charity,  and  calm  trust  in  God. 
'fliey  are  all  dead  now,  these  noble  gentlemen  and  gentle¬ 
women  ;  their  warfare,  successful  or  adverse,  is  long  clos(‘d ; 
and  they  gleam  somehow  in  our  fancy  like  the  white  ethgies 
on  tombs  in  dim  cathedrals ;  the  marble  palms  pressed  together 
on  the  marble  breast ;  the  sword  by  the  side  of  the  knight,  the 
psalter  by  the  side  of  the  lady ;  and,  flowing  around  them,  the 
scrolls  on  which  are  inscribed  the  t(‘xts  that  speak  of  resiUTection. 

Tliis  book  contains  surely  one  of  the  most  touching  of  human 
compositions — a  song  of  Lutlier  s.  The  great  BeformeCs  music 
resounds  to  this  day  in  our  churches;  and  one  of  the  rude 


liymns  he  wrote  has  such  a  thunder-step  in  it,  that  the  father  of 
Frederick  the  Great  (^Vlr.  (mrlyle  tells  us),  used  to  call  it  “God 
Almighty’s  Grenadier  ^Marcli.”  This  one  we  speak’  of  is  of 
another  mood,  and  soft  as  tears.  To  appreciate  it  thoroughly 
we  must  tliink  of  the  man.  He  it  was,  the  Franklin^s-kite, 


led  by  the  highest  hand,  that  went  iij)  against  the  Papal  thunder¬ 
cloud  that  blackened  over  Europe,  choking  the  free  winds ;  and 
the  angry  fire  that  broke  upon  it  harmed  it  not ;  and  in  roars  of 
lx)ltless  thunder  the  apparition  collapsed,  and  God^s  Sun  of 
Truth  broke  through  its  inkv  frafjmeiits  on  the  nations  once 
more.  He  it  was  who,  when  advised  not  to  trust  himself  in 
Worms,  declared,  “Although  there  were  as  many  devils  in 
Worms  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  house*roofs,  I  would  on.”  He 
it  was  who,  when  brought  to  bay  in  the  most  splendid  asseni- 
Wage  which  perhaps  the  world  has  seen,  spoke  thus :  “  It  is 
neither  safe  nor  prudent  to  do  aught  against  conscience.  Here 
stand  I.  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  God  help  me.  Amen.^’  The 
rock  cannot  move  ;  the  lightnings  may  splinter  it  then.  Think 
of  these  things,  and  then  listen  to  a  few  verses  of  Luther  s 
Christmas  Ci^rol : — 
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I'liese  verses,  with  their  simple  dedication,  coming  from  siicli 
a  man,  are  inexpressibly  touching.  Flowing  from  another  pen 
they  were,  perhaps,  naught — coming  from  Luther’s,  they  possess 
the^  finest  eloquence.  It,  as  well  as  his  other  hymns,  found  a 
home  in  the  hearts  of  the  common  people ;  and  is  still  sung,  the 
editress  tells  us,  from  the  dome  of  the  Kreuz  Idrche,  in  Dresden, 
before  daybreak  in  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day. 

In  this  collection  there  are  compositions  by  Novalis  and  De 
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To  you  this  night  is  born  a  child 
Of  Mary,  chosen  mother  mild ; 

This  little  child  of  lowly  biiih 
Shall  be  the  joy  of  all  the  earth. 

These  are  the  tokens  ye  shall  mark, 

The  swaddling-clothes  and  manger  dark  ; 
There  shall  you  find  the  young  child  laid 
By  whom  the  heaven  and  earth  were  made. 

Give  heed,  my  heart,  lift  up  thine  eyes ! 
^Vho  is  it  in  yon  manger  lies  ? 

AVho  is  this  child  so  young  and  fair  ? 

The  blessed  Christ  child  lieth  there. 


Ah,  Lord,  thou  hast  created  all ; 

TIow  hast  thou  made  both  weak  and  small, 
That  thou  must  choose  thy  infiint  bed 
\\  here  ass  and  ox  but  lately  fed  ! 

AVere  earth  a  thousand  times  as  fair, 

Beset  with  gold  and  jewels  rare, 

She  3’et  were  far  too  poor  to  be 
A  narrow  cradle,  Lord,  for  thee. 

For  velvets  soft  and  silken  stuff. 

Thou  hast  but  hay  and  straw  so  rough. 
Whereon,  thou  king,  so  rich  and  great 
As  ’tw'ere  thy  heaven,  art  throned  in  state. 

Ah,  dearest  Jesus,  holy  child, 

]\Iake  thee  a  bed  soft  undefiled, 

AVithin  my  heart  that  it  may  be 
A  quiet  chamber  kept  for  thee. 

^ly  heart  for  very  joy  doth  leap, 

3Iy  lips  no  more  can  silence  keep  ; 

1  too  must  sing,  with  joyful  tongue. 

That  ancient  sweetest  cradle  song — 

Glory  to  God  in  highest  heaven 
AVho  unto  man  His  8on  hath  given  ! 

AVhile  angels  sing  with  pious  mirth 
A  glad  new^^ear  to  all  the  earth. 
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I  la  ^Fotte  Fouque ;  those  by  the  former  have  a  oei’tain  spiritual 
radiancy  and  purity,  lustrous  as  a  dewdrop  with  very  heavenly 
litrht,  clear  and  crystalline,  heaven  shining  through  their  transpa¬ 
rency,  eminently  characteristic  of  the  writer,  who  was  the  purest 
of  enUuisiasts,  and  of  a  nature  as  unsullied  w  ith  the  dust  of  earth 
as  it  is  possible  for  man’s  to  be.  F ouqiie’s,  too,  are  characteristic ; 
they  have  something  of  that  mystery  and  romance  which  his 
genius  loved.  One  of  his,  “  On  the  sea-shore,”  is  solemn  and 
grave,  and  seems  to  be  the  farewell  hymn  of  German  emigrants 
when  about  to  leave  Fatherland.  The  sorrow  of  leave-taking, 
and  farewell,  and  hands  grasped  for  the  last  time,  are  in  it ;  but, 
above  all,  there  is  unfaltering  trust  in  God,  who  is  present  in  the 
solitude  of  the  sea,  bounded  by  morning  and  night,  as  well  as  in 
tlie  crowded  city  amid  the  noise  of  life.  He  will  guide  them 
tlirougli  storm  and  calm,  and  will  build  them  another  home 
amid  his  American  forests  and  wildernesses. 

The  hymns  for  the  sick  and  dying  are  very  beautiful.  These 
men  enjoy  health,  enter  into  all  its  innocent  pleasures,  and 
when  disease  and  sharp  pains  come,  they  bear  them  bravely 
and  without  complaint,  knowing  that  all  things  are  from  God. 
Suffering  has  its  duties,  too,  which  it  behoves  a  Christian  man  to 
fulfil.  Here  is  a  stanza  from  a  hymn  written  about  1713  : — 

Suffering  is  the  work  now  sent, 

Nothing  can  I  do  but  lie, 

Suffering  as  the  hours  go  by  ; 

All  my  powers  to  this  are  bent. 

Suffering  is  my  gain  ;  I  bow 
To  my  heavenly  Father  s  will. 

And  receive  it  hushed  and  still — 

Suffering  is  my  worship  now. 

To  this  man  death  is  no  grizzly  teiTor,  but  God’s  messenger  to 
call  men  home ;  the  relieving  party  to  the  sentry  at  his  post. 
Let  the  call  come  when  it  may,  he  is  willing — faith  sustaining 
the  while  the  natural  human  w  eakness  which  cannot  but  tremble 
while  entering  into  the  dark. 

In  taking  leave  of  these  two  volumes,  wo  may  say  that  in 
England  we  have  no  collection  of  hymns  to  compare  with  them 
either  in  literary  merit,  or-in  sincerity  and  devoufhess.  Let  us  hope 
that  our  reproach  will  yet  be  taken  aw^ay.  It  is  not  impossible ; 
for  in  our  churches  there  is  sufficient  genius  and  sufficient  piety. 
\\  e  hope  that  our  future  hymn- writers  will  follow  the  example 
of  these  old  devout  Germans,  whose  religion  pervades  the 
whole  life,  their  w'eek-days  as  w^ell  as  their  Sundays,  their 
casual  meetings  in '  the  street,  their  gaieties  even,  as  well  as 
their  meetings  in  the  church.  Let  the  poet  deal  with  every 
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of  religious  emotion — with  the  lights  and  shades  of  .a 
Christian’s  life,  not  forgetting  the  thankful  feelings  that  rise 
within  him  when  he  beholds  his  children  engaged  in  their 
sunset  games;  when  he  looks  round  him  on  a  well-ordered 
home,  sweetened  by  a  wife’s  smile ;  when  he  walks  on  the 
bare  moor,  the  furze  golden  around  him  ;  and  when  he  sees,  iu 
the  windless,  autumn  afternoon,  the  fields  whitening  to  the 
harvest.  The  hymn- writer  ought  to  familiarize  us  with  religion, 
to  make  us  feel  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary,  but  associated  with  the  quiet  procession  of  ordinary 
things — the  mother  among  her  children,  the  husbandmen  follow¬ 
ing  the  plough,  or  scattering  the  seed  in  the  furrow ;  that  it  has 
something  to  do  with  the  desk  of  the  merchant,  and  with  the 
tools  of  the  craftsman. 
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'^1'HK  world-old  Fair  of  A'anity 

Since  Buiiyan’s  day  has  grown  discieoter, 

No  more  it  flocks  in  crowds  to  see 
A  blazing  Paul  or  Peter. 

Not  that  a  single  inch  it  swerves 
From  hate  of  saint,  or  love  of  sinner, 

But  martyrs  shock  aesthetic  neiwes 
And  spoil  the  gout  of  dinner. 

Baise  but  a  shout,  or  flaunt  a  scarf. 

Its  mobs  are  all  agog  and  flying ; 

They’ll  cram  the  levee  of  a  dwarf 
And  leave  a  Hay  don  dying. 

They  live  upon  each  newest  thing. 

They  fill  their  idle  days  with  seeing ; 

Fresh  news  of  courtier  and  of  king. 

Sustains  their  empty  being. 

The  statelier,  from  year  to  year 
Maintain  their  comfortable  stations 
At  the  wide  windows  that  o’er-peer 
The  public  square  of  nations. 

While  through  it  heaves  with  cheers  and  groans, 
Harsh  drums  of  battle  in  the  distance. 

Frightful  with  gallows-ropes  and  thrones, 

The  medley  of  existence. 
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See,  ever  as  it  frets  and  flows 
’Xeath  the  philosopher’s  pavilion. 

The  strange  procession  comes  and  goes 
Like  flame  or  the  chameleon. 

Along  it  streams,  divine  and  fell, 
Tnmiiltnons  as  a  border  foray. 

Gleamed  on  by  heaven,  glared  on  by  hell, 

A  wild  phantasmagory. 

Amongst  them,  tongues  are  wagging  much, 
TTark  to  the  philosophic  sister’s. 

To  his,  whose  rude  satiric  touch. 

Like  a  medusa,  blisters. 

For  talk  this  wondrous  world  was  made, — 
Alike  a  gay  charade’s  solution, 

A  Paris  bright  with  masquerade, 

Or  red  with  revolution. 

II. 

O  much  they  knew  that  sneering  crew 
Of  things  above  the  world  and  under. 

They  searched  the  hoary  deep,  they  knew 
The  pathway  of  the  thunder ; 

The  pure  white  arrow  of  the  light 
They  split  into  its  colours  seven  : 

They  weighed  the  sun,  they  dwelt  like  night 
Among  the  stars  of  heaven. 

They’ve  found  out  life  and  death — the  first 
Is  known  but  to  the  upper  classes. 

Death — pooh,  ’tis  at  the  very  worst 
A  dissolution  into  gases ! 

And  vice  and  virtue  are  akin  ; 

Sure  black  and  white  from  Adam  issue 
The  same,  although  they’re  sheeted  in 
A  different  coloured  tissue. 

Blind  science  groped  from  star  to  star. 

But  than  herself  found  nothing  greater — 
AVhat  wonder?  In  a  Leyden  jar 
They  bottled  the  Creator. 

Some  were  so  deep  in  things  abstruse 
Should  earth  go  wreck  from  floor  tcrattics, 

A  fairer  world  they  could  produce 
By  dint  of  mathematics. 

Fires  fluttered  on  the  lightning  rod. 

They  cleared  the  human  mind  from  error ; 
They  emptied  heaven  of  its  God 
And  Tophet  of  its  Terror. 
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Bettor  the  savapje  in  his  dance 
Than  these  acute  and  syllogistic  : 

Better  a  reverent  ignorance 
ITian  knowledge  atheistic. 

Can  they  dispel  one  cloud  that  lowers 
So  darkly  on  the  human  creature  ? 

Long  have  they  wooed  with  all  their  powers 
But  have  they  conquered  nature  ? 

Yes— as  a  lover  wins  the  charms 
Of  maiden  coy  and  stony-hearted, 

AVhen  clasped  within  his  passionate  arms, 

He  finds  her  soul  departed. 


COMETS:  MTIAT  ABE  THEY? 

The  earth  is  the  type  of  stability.  As  firm  as  a  rock!  As 
immovable  as  the  earth  I  These  are  the  highest  terms  of  com¬ 
parison  to  convey  an  idea  of  absolute  security  and  unchangeable¬ 
ness.  But  let  one  earth-wave  pass  under  the  foot,  let  one 
tremulous  motion  of  but  an  ant-hill  be  seen,  and  the  unthinking 
confidence,  created  by  a  lifetime  of  security,  is  instantly 
destroyed.  All  the  senses  are  at  once  awakened  to  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  a  new  danger ;  and  that,  which  was  before  the  type 
of  stability,  is  associate  with  the  idea  of  insecurity,  treachery, 
and  death.  The  im])ression  received  from  a  view  of  the  heavens 
is,  in  like  manner,  that  of  undisturbed  repose ;  and  even  when 
the  intellect  has  been  informed,  and  the  imagination  realizes  the 
independent  and  ceaseless  motion  of  the  planetary  bodies,  the 
idea  of  absolute  rest  in  the  heavens  is  scarcely  disturbed  ;  for  if 
in  the  foreground  there  be  some  moving  figures,  the  change  of 
place  is  not  seen  ;  and  we  look  beyond  them  into  the  solemn 
distance,  and  there  discover  an  unbroken  quietude.  But  when 
a  comet  bursts  on  the  scene,  increasing  in  magnitude  from  a 
scarcely  perceptible  nebulous  spot,  till  it  spans  a  large  arc  of  the 
visible  heavens,  mshing  with  inconceivable  velocity  to  the  sun, 
and  tlireatening  destruction  to  worlds  should  they  be  in  its  path, 
what  wonder  if  men,  when  they  forget  the  Hand  that  gave  it 
motion,  the  Mind  that  determined  its  orbit,  cease  to  gaze  witli 
complacency  on  the  heavens,  and  become  the  slaves  of  unreason¬ 
able  fear  I  The  men  of  England,  and  the  nations  to  wliich  she 
has  given  birth,  no  longer  believe  comets  to  be  wayless 
wanderers  in  space,  or  special  messengers  of  misfortune  to 
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while  tliese  threatening  visitors  remain  in  sight.  But  among 
the  people  we  discover  a  much  stronger  feeling — a  fear  ex¬ 
pressed  in  anxious  inquiries,  and  rude  estimates  of  the  ])ossibility 
of  injury  to  the  earth,  and  consequently  to  its  inhabitants.  A 
brief  statement  of  the  results  of  calculation,  from  some  known 
man  of  science,  always  prevents  the  folly  and  riot  of  popular 
terror;  but  we  have  seen  enough  of  the  influence  of  an 
luuleflned  aj>prehension  of  danger  gathering  strength  as  it  passes 
from  tlie  partially  informed  to  the  absolutely  ignorant  grades  of 
society,  to  believe  all  that  history  tells  us  of  the  popular  commo¬ 
tions  produced  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  large  comet.  We 
credit  the  report  that  Louis  I.  of  France,  to  avert  the  evils 
ex}>ected  to  follow  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  in  the  year  837, 
built  numerous  churches  and  monasteries ;  and  that  the  comet 
of  looG  induced  Charles  V.  to  abdicate  his  throne.  But  if  such 
were  the  effects  of  fear  upon  the  minds  of  kings,  we  cannot 
imagine  the  dismay  and  confusion  which  existed  among  the 
people. 

To  restore  confidence  to  any  person  who  may  be  in  the  habit 
of  tormenting  himself  with  the  idea  that  every  comet  comes  with 
a  commissjon  to  destroy  the  earth,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny 
the  possible  passage  of  a  comet  over  the  earth’s  orbit  in  tlie 
place  where  she  may  be  at  the  moment  of  transit.  Such  an 
encounter  is  possible,  though  the  probabilities  are  almost 
infinitely  opposed  to  such  an  event.  The  possibility  is  proved 
by  an  escape  frenn  the  catastrophe. 

If  Biela’s  comet  had  crossed  the  earth  one  month  later  than 
it  did,  in  1832,  the  two  bodies  would  have  come  into  contact ; 
and  if  their  orbits  are  unchanged  for  a  long  series  of  ages, 
perhaps  millions  of  years,  a  contact  is  inevitable.  The  comets 
of  1819  and  1823  also  approached  the  earth ;  and  some 
eometary  matter  may  at  those  times  have  entered  our  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  comet  of  1770  was,  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  that 
year,  within  seven  times  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth.  Another  of  these  bodies,  which  had  been  thrown  out  of 
its  orbit  during  its  previous  revolution  by  entanglement  among 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  was  brought  very  near  the  earth  in 
17()7  ;  but  in  1779  it  again  visited  the  sat^lites  of  Jupiter,  and 
was  then  diverted  into  a  new  path,  which  may,  for  auglit  we 
know,  have  carried  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  solar  system. 
These  facts  prove  that  the  earth  may  come  into  contact  with,  or 
be  immersed  in,  a  comet ;  but  when  the  probability  of  such  a 
catastrophe  is  estimated  by  the  mathematical  doctrine  of 
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cliaiicos,  all  fear  of  such  an  event  is  immediately  banished 
from  the  mind. 

The  interest  with  which  astronomers  have,  during  the  tast 
tifty  years,  studied  comet  ary  bodies,  has  not  arisen  in  any 
degree  from  a  participation  in  the  fears  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  exciting  motive  to  the  study  of  this  branch  of 
astronomy  may  have  been  a  desire  to  perfect  the  mathematical 
j)rocess  of  calcuhition  ;  but  that  motive  has  now  ceased  ;  for  the 
work  has  been  accomplished.  Amazing  accuracy  Inis  been 
attained  in  determining  the  orbits  and  periods  of  comets,  and 
the  disturbances  to  which  they  are  subject  from  the  attraction 
of  the  jdanets ;  and  we  are  now  bt‘ginning  to  reap  the  harvest  so 
fairly  anticip.ated  from  the  preliminary  labour.  Tlieir  physical 
constitution  is  the  subject  of  the  greatest  present  interest;  and 
the  phenomena  already  observed  have  opened  a  field  of  specu¬ 
lative  inquiry  of  vast  moment,  which  will  hereafter  guide  the 
observer  to  conclusions  calculated  to  modify  many  of  our  pn^- 
conceived  opinions  of  the  physical  world.  The  existence  of 
unknown  forces  and  conditions  of  matter  is  indicated  by  pheno¬ 
mena  which  cannot  be  explained  by  known  laws  of  material 
existence ;  and  the  universal  diffusion  in  space  of  a  resisting 
medium  is  made  probable  by  a  decrease  in  the  time  of  revolu¬ 
tion  of  a  comet  of  short  peiiod.  A  thousand  questions  bearing 
upon  the  nature  of  comets  and  their  purposes  in  the  cosmos 
liave  to  be  answered ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  space-pervading 
medium,  if  such  there  be,  we  shall  want  to  know  whether  it  is 
at  rest  or  in  motion ;  what  the  law  of  its  density  and  state  of 
condensation  near  the  sun ;  whether  it  giavitates ;  what  its 
influence  on  the  members  of  the  solar  system  individually  and 
collectively ;  and  whether  it  may  not  be  augmented  from  age  to 
age  by  the  ejected  matter  of  comets.  Intimately  connected 
with  these  inquiries,  is  the  mysterious  constitution  of  the  comets 
themselves — a  subject  of  profound  interest  to  every  astronomer  ; 
not  only  b.ecause  they  are  the  most  numerous  bodies  in  the 
solar  system,  if,  indeed,  they  specially  belong  to  it,  but  also 
Ix^cause,  in  almost  all  their  phvsical  conditions,  they  differ  from 
everv  other  known  cosmical  l)odv;  and  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  their  formation  would,  at  the  same  time,  explain  the 
origin  of  many  now  inexplicable  phenomena.  Upon  these  and 
some  collateral  subjects  we  })ropose  to  offer  a  few  remarks ;  not 
with  the  hope  of  doing  much  to  remove  difficulties,  but  with  a 
desire  to  represent  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge  in 
relation  to  comets,  and  to  point  out  the  direction  in  which 
astronomers  are  now  looking  for  new  discoveries. 

The  forms  in  which  cometary  bodies  present  themselves  are 
more  various  than  would  be  supposed  from  an  examination  of 
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them  without  instruments.  When  naturalists  are  classifying  the 
(ihjcots  of  their  study,  they  refer  them  to,  and  group  them  round, 
some  real  or  imaginary  form  which  they  speak  of  as  a  type. 
We  mav  do  the  same,  and  the  globular,  telescopic  comet  will  be 
our  tvjW.  It  is  a  body  which  may  at  first  be  mistaken  for  a 
nebulous  star.  This  mistake  will  be  corrected  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  change  of  place.  It  consists  of  a  circular  mass  of 
nebulous  matter  with  a  nucleus,  or  concentrated  point  of  light, 
usually  placed  excentrically  wdthin  it.  A  tail  is  not  a  necessary 
appendage.  The  comets  of  1585,  1665,  1682,  and  1763,  w^ere 
without  tails.  Others  have  shown  long,  streaming  surfaces  of 
nebulous  liglit  at  one  time,  which  have  disappeared  at  another. 
The  direction  of  the  tail  is  almost  constantly  towards  a  point 
nearly  opposite  to  the  position  of  the  sun  in  reference  to  the 
comet,  and  it  appears  to  consist  of  two  diverging  beams  of  light, 
or  ray-tufts,  one  fiowing  from  each  side  of  the  head,  and  turned 
backward  into  the  space  the  comet  is  leaving.  The  naked  eye 
I  never  detects  the  le^  appearance  of  motion  in  this  appendage 
j — it  neither  scintillates  like  some  hot,  solid  bodies,  nor  flickers 
; like  a  flame  in  a  current  of  air,  but  retains  an  equable  intensity 
of  light  like  a  subdued  beam  of  sunlight  passing  through  clouds 
when  seen  against  a  dark  background.  No  meteor  has  ever 
exhibited  the  same  steady,  unwavering  luminosity;  and  the 
aurora  has  no  resemblance  to  it  if  w  e  except  the  luminous  arch 
of  white  light  with  which  the  gorgeous  disjuay  of  the  magnetic 
shower  commences,  or  the  broad  patches  of  light  with  which  the 
vault  of  heaven  is  strewn  when  the  luminous  arch  breaks  up, 
and  the  gorgeous  spectacle  is  finished.  Under  the  telescope, 
liowever,  other  appearances  are  presented.  Bessel  observed, 
that  the  cone  of  light  wdiich  jetted  from  Halley’s  comet  during 
the  formation  of  the  tail,  deviated  from  the  direct  line  between 
the  comet  and  the  sun ;  but,  whether  it  was  bent  to  the  right  or 
left,  it  returned  to  the  direct  line,  and  then  deviated  as  far  from 
it  on  the  opposite  side,  just  as  a  pendulum  swings  on  its  point  of 
Siis|)ension.  From  this  he  concludes  that  the  comet  has  a 
vibratory  motion  in  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  produced  by  some 
“j)olar  force  which  turns  one  semi-diameter  of  the  comet 
towards  the  sun,  and  strives  to  turn  the  opposite  side  away  from 
the  luminary.”  The  elder  Herschel  observed  a  similar  action  in 
the  comet  of  1811,  and  attributed  it  to  a  rotatory  motion.  But 
in  neither  case  was  there  any  unste^iness  of  the  light,  the  same 
pale,  quiet,  immovable  luminosity  was  always  exhibited. 

The  form  and  extent  of  the  tail,  when  that  appendage  is 

[‘resent,  are  not  the  same  in  any  two  bodies,  nor  in  the  same 
Hxly  at  different  times.  The  usual  shapes  as  already  intimated, 
s  that  which  would  be  bounded  by  two  lines  diverging  from  the 
VOL.  I.  I) 
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head,  and  its  direc-tion  is  opposite  to  the  onward  course  of  the  B 
comet,  like  the  smoke  of  an  engine  moving  against  a  current  of  B 
air.  But  there  are  many  exceptions.  The  comet  of  1744  had  K 
six  tails  spread  out  like  a  fan,  and  that  of  1823  had  two,  one 
turned  towards  the  sun,  the  other  in  an  almost  opposite  direction.  ^ 
or,  more  precisely,  at  an  angle  of  160^.  The  one  turned  towarch  K 
the  sun  was  the  brighter  of  the  two.  The  extent  of  these  appen-  H 
dages  is  not  less  various.  They  are  sometimes  of  almost  incredible  B 
length.  The  tail  of  the  comet,  of  the  year  371  b.c.,  measured  n 
60° ;  that  of  1843, 65° ;  that  of  1680, 70° ;  and  that  of  1618, 104^  || 
The  more  condensed  part  of  a  comet,  called  the  nucleus.  0 
seldom  presents  a  definite  outline ;  but  in  some  of  these  bodies  K 
it  has  had  a  more  decided  form,  and  has  shone  with  the  bright*  pi 
ness  of  a  fixed  star.  The  comet  of  1843  was  visible  by  daylight.  H 
An  eye-witness  in  Portland,  United  States,  says,  “  The  nucleus  ^ 
and  every  part  of  the  tail  was  as  well  defined  as  the  moon  on  a  ^ 
clear  day.”  Of  the  comets  of  1577  and  1744  we  have  a  similar 
rejx)rt.  And  although  the  body  of  a  comet  is  usually  cloudlike,  pj 
densest  near  the  centre,  and  shaded  oflf  into  thin  senii-transpa* 
rency  without  an  edge,  the  elder  Herschel  reports  that  tLejs| 
comet  of  1807  had  a  nucleus  538  English  miles  in  diameter, 
and  that  of  1811,  428  miles.  It  may  not  be  unnecessary 
caution  the  reader  against  the  association  of  the  idea  of  density 
with  the  use  of  the  word  nucleus.  Density  is  a  term  wliicii^ 
cannot  be  used  in  an  absolute  sense  in  reference  to  any  part  of  a  “  | 
comet,  and  when  used  comparatively  it  does  not  exclude  thef/!^i 
idea  of  transparency.  Many  comets  are  sufficiently  transparent^ 
to  transmit  stellar  light.  When  the  tail  of  Donati’s  comet,  j 
which  a  few  months  since  was  so  beautiful  an  object  in  our;^ 
heavens,  passed  between  us  and  the  noble  star,  Arcturus,  the  ^ 
stellar  light  was  perfectly  transmitted.  On  the  5th  of  October,  [.fj 
1847,  ]\liss  Mitchells  comet  came  before  a  star  of  the 
magnitude,  whicli  the  thinnest  evening-mist  would  have  eclipsed, 
and  its  twinkling  light  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  obscured. 

have  ,a  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  extreme  transpa- 
rency  in  the  comet  of  1835 ;  for,  on  the  29th  of  September  cf  || 
that  year,  a  dense  part  of  its  body — only  7"’78  from  the  centre  || 
of  the  head — passed  over  a  star  of  the  tenth  magnitude,  and.  ^ 
according  to  Bessel,  without  defecting  the  stellar  light.  HowM 
are  we  to  explain  this  remarkable  fact  ?  Perfect  transparency  fl 
is  a  property  we  could  not  predicate  of  any  body  having  aH 
revolution  round  the  sun ;  but  if  the  fact  be  proved  we  are  quite* 
unable  to  explain  how  even  cometary  matter  can  be  destitute  of  ■ 
the  pow  er  of  refraction.  From  such  evidence  as  is  at  present  H 
before  us,  it  would  be  premature  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  tlie  ■ 
existence  in  these  bodies  of  that  which  is  not  matter,  in  thcj 
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ordinarv'  sense  of  the  word, — of  properties  which  are  not  else¬ 
where  exhibited ;  but,  from  evidence  to  be  presently  adduced,  we 
shall  find  reason  to  doubt  whether  a  comet  does  consist  entirely 
of  p-avitating  matter. 

Tliese  considerations  lead  to  the  inquiry  whether  comets  are 
self-luminous,  or  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  polariscope, 
in  Arago’s  hands,  answered  the  question.  “  We  must  confess,” 
he  savs,  “  from  these  observations,  that  the  cometary  light  is  not 
entirely  composed  of  rays  having  the  properties  of  direct  light, 
there  being  light  which  is  reflected  specularly,  or  polarized,  that 
is,  coming  from  the  sun.”  In  other  words,  a  comet  is  a  self- 
luminous  body ;  but  the  emission  of  light  does  not  destroy  the 
power  of  reflection.  Independent  of  Arago’s  experimental 
demonstration  of  the  union  of  an  inherent  and  a  borrowed 
luminosity,  the  existence  of  reflected  light  might  be  conjectured 
from  the  existence  of  gravitating  matter  in  comets ;  for,  as  they 
are  under  the  same  dynamical  law^s  as  planets,  they  must  consist, 
in  part  at  least,  of  ponderous  matter ;  and  radiant  light  might 
be  suspected  from  the  difference  of  intensity  in  different  bodies, 
a  phenomenon  which  cannot  be  fully  explained  by  the  positions 
of  the  comets  in  relation  to  the  sun,  or.  their  several  capacities  of 
rellecting  incident  light. 

If  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  transparency  of  comets, 
and  the  extent  and  rapid  formation  of  their  tails  be  true,  their 

rarefaction  must  exceed  that  of  anv  substance  within  the  reach 

•/ 

of  physical  and  chemical  investigation.  As  in  all  these  bodies 
there  is  a  nucleus,  the  lighter  matters  must,  we  know^,  be 
gathered  round  it,  just  as  (in  fact,  not  in  similarity  of  cir(?um- 
stanees,)  the  atmosphere  surrounds  the  earth,  though  the  feeble¬ 
ness  of  attraction  or  the  antagonism  of  some  expansive  power, 

I  causes  a  vast  diffusion.  A  globe  one  inch  in  diameter,  so 
Newton  says,  reduced  to  such  a  density  as  it  would  have  at  a 
distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  equal  to  the  radius  of 
that  planet,  would  expand  and  till  a  sphere  as  large  as  the  orbit 
of  Saturn.  If  this  be  true,  we  shall  not  w  onder  at  the  rarefaction 
of  coinetary  matter,  for  a  comet  may  not  weigh,  as  Herschel 
says,  though  it  does  fill  such  an  ample  space,  many  pounds  or 
many  ounces.  But  let  the  rarefaction  be  what  it  may,  there 
must  be  some  attraction  between  the  parts  of  the  body,  or  it 
could  not  have  a  spherical  form.  So  much  the  astronomer  knows 
of  the  physical  theory  of  comets,-  but  when'  he  is  asked  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  tail,  he  admits  the  difficulty  of  replying,  and 
though  he  propounds  a  theory  he  invites  objections,  and  waits 
for  the  future  confirmation  or  disproof  of  his  opinions. 

Ihe  tail  is  not,  as  commonly  believed,  a  continuation  of  the 
head.  Ihe  nucleus  is  in  fact  enclosed  in  a  hazy  case,  or  a  thin 
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enveloj^e  of  sometliing,  which,  for  want  of  precise  knowledge,  is 
called  nehiiloiis  matter,  and  when  this  is  carried  beyond  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  head  it  is  called  the  tail.  A  large  number  of 
comets  might  be  described  as  a  diftused  nebulosity  of  a  parabolic 
form  enclosing  in  its  vertex  a  nucleus.  AVhen  a  comet  makes 
its  first  a])|)earance  in  a  telescope  of  power,  it  has  usually  the 
globular  fonn  already  described,  without  any  appendage,  but  as 
it  approaches  the  sun  it  increases  in  size,  and  the  coma  is  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  tail.  When  it  has  moved  to  sctoie  considerable 
distance  from  the  sun  a  contraction  of  the  tail  commences,  and 
if  it  be  not  absorbed  before  the  comet  disappears,  the  rapidity  of 
the  j)rocess  convinces  the  observer  that  it  will,  ere  long,  be  com¬ 
pleted.  We  may  illustrate  these  remarks  by  reference  to  the 
interesting  phenomena  which  attended  the  last  return  of  Halley’s 
comet. 

When  Halley’s  comet  appeared  in  1835,  astronomers  were  at 
liberty  to  devote  themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  observation  of 
its  physical  jdienomena,  for  Newlon’s  theory  had  been  rigorously 
demonstrated,  and  the  correctness  of  astronomical  calculations 
had  been  proved  by  the  appearance  of  many  comets  at  the 
estimated  times.  It  was  first  observed  on  the  fifth  of  August, 
only  one  degree  from  the  calculated  place,  as  a  faint  telescopic 
nebula  with  a  small  bright  nucleus.  On  the  second  of  October 
the  shape  was  changed  by  the  formation  of  a  rudimentary  tail, 
w  hich  rapidly  increased  in  length,  for  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month  it  spanned  an  arc  of  20°.  After  this  time  it  began  to 
contract,  and  w  hen  the  comet  passed  its  perihelion,  on  the  six¬ 
teenth  of  November,  all  the  tail  had  probably  been  diflfused  in 
space  or  absorbed  by  the  solar  atmosphere;  as  it  measured  only 
on  the  fifth  of  that  month,  ^^  hen  the  change  of  form  com¬ 
menced,  the  nucleus  began  to  increase  in  brightness,  and  a  series 
of  jets  were  thrown  out  from  the  head  of  the  comet.  This 
[)henomenon  was  observed  for  several  days.  Sometimes  there 
was  a  single  jet  witli  an  oscillatory  motion,  sometimes  a  number 
of  ejections  were  visible,  taking  a  fan-like  form.  The  appearance 
w  as  such  as  to  suggest  the  probability  of  the  nucleus  being  so 
acted  on  by  solar  heat,  as  to  cause  the  ejection  of  rarified  gases, 
which  by  reaction  disturbed  the  outer  surface  of  the  comet.  The 
jets  were  thrown  from  that  part  of  the  head  nearest  to  the  suii 
and  w  ere  turned  backward,  so  as  to  flow  into,  if  they^  did  not 
entirely  form,  the  tail,  just  as  a  jet  of  steam  is  throwm  by  a  strong 
current  of  air  into  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  it  is 
j)ropelled.  ]>ut  as  w  e  cannot  attribute  the  direction  of  the  tail  of 
a  comet  to  the  existence  of  any  pneumatic  current,  it  is  probably 
produced  by  some  repellant  action  existing  in  the  sun.  This  we 
admit  is  a  stiange  assum2)tion,  for  the  eflect  of  the  sun  upon  a 
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frravitiiting  body  is  to  collect,  condense,  concentrate,  and  attract, 
when  heat  does  not  interfere ;  but  in  the  formation  of  the  tail  of 
a  comet,  a  repulsive  force  exists  sufficiently  strong  to  drive  the 
nebulous  matter  millions  of  miles  from  the  points  of  ejection,  into 
the  vacated  path  of  the  cometary  body.  Gravitating  matter  there 
must  be,  for  the  comet  has  motion,  orbit,  and  period  of  revolution, 
ius  consequences  of  solar  attraction ;  but  how  inappreciable  must 
that  attraction  have  been  upon  the  tail  of  Halley  s  comet  to  have 
permitted  it  to  sweep  past  the  great  central  orb  of  the  system  in 
an  unbroken  line,  as  though  it  had  been  an  absolutely  rigid  rod  ! 
Solar  heat  may  have  produced  the  jets  of  which  we  have  spoken ; 
but  if  this  were  the  mode  of  their  production,  we  cannot  explain 
why  they  should  cease  before  the  comet  has  passed  its  perihelion, 
or  why  in  such  a  situation  the  tail  should  disappear.  Nor  do  we 
perceive  how  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  formation  of  a  comet’s 
tiiil,  without  admitting  the  existence  of  a  repulsive  or  centrifugal 
force.  How  otherwise,  considering  the  inconceivable  velocity  of 
the  comet,  could  the  momentum  of  the  ejected  nebulous  matter 
be  overcome  and  driven  leeward,  if  we  may  use  a  nautical 
phrase,  to  a  distance  where  the  weak  attraction  of  the  gravitating 
matter  in  the  head  of  the  comet  had  probably  barely  power  enough 
to  hold  the  parts  together  ?  The  comet  of  1843,  which  moved 
with  a  train  measuring  (30^,  and  approached  the  luminous  surface 
of  the  sun  within  one-seventh  of  the  radius  of  the  luminary,  was 
seen  at  Calcutta  to  form  in  one  day  a  lateral  tail  nearly  100^  in 
length.  The  comet  of  1080,  after  its  perihelion  passage,  formed 
in  two  days,  as  Newton  informs  us,  a  tail  twenty  million  leagues 
in  length.  For  the  production  of  such  effects  a  repellant  force 
exists  somewhere,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  by  what 
intensity  of  any  known  force  such  a  projection  of  gravitating 
matter  could  be  effected.  But  is  it  gravitating  matter  ?  May  it 
not  be  that  which  men  of  science,  for  want  of  precise  knowledge, 
(•all  polarity  ?  It  is  perhaps  best  represented  by  magnetism,  the 
force  which  produces  the  aurora,  and  which  according  to 
recent  investigations  flows  in  luminous  clouds,  visible  to  some  • 
l)ersons  in  a  darkened  room,  from  the  poles  of  powerful  magnetic 
batteries.  More  than  this  we  should  not  be  justified  in  saying ; 
for  clearer  views  we  must  wait  the  results  of  future  observations. 

It  is  certain,  however,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  says,  “that  if  we 
have  here  to  deal  with  matter,  such  as  we  conceive  it,  viz.,  pos¬ 
sessing  inertia — at  all,  it  must  be  under  the  dominion  of  forces 
mcomparably  more  energetic  than  gravitation,  and  quite  of  a 
different  nature.” 

Halley’s  comet  was  invisible  for  two  months  after  it  passed  its 
perihelion  in  1830.  When  it  reappeared,  it  was  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  as  a  hazy  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  but  in  telescopes 
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it  presented  a  well-defined  disc  surrounded  by  a  coma.  Great  H 
changes,  therefore,  were  made  in  the  physical  condition  of  this  PB 
body  during  the  period  it  was  invisible ;  and  it  passed  through  In 
others  still  more  difficult  of  explanation  before  it  left  our 
heavens.  The  coma  surrounding  it  when  it  reaj^peared,  quickly 
vanished,  and  the  disc  as  rapidly  increased  in  size,  just  as  though  a 
decrease  of  temperature  had  condensed  and  gathered  round  it 
matter  before  invisible;  for  otherwise  the  process  of  cooling  H 
must  have  produced  contraction.  In  one  week  the  volume  of  |H 
the  illuminated  space  increased  in  the  ratio  of  forty  to  one,  and  wM 
it  was  still  increasing  when  the  comet  was  lost  in  distance.  Is  it 
possible  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  dilatation,  if  we 
assume  the  absorption  of  cometary  matter  ?  Whether  possible  ^9 
or  not  we  have  as  much  difficulty  in  imagining  the  presence  and 
diffusion  of  the  cometary  matter  as  in  undei*standing  the  rapidity 
of  its  accumulation.  But  the  marvel  does  not  end  here.  A 
change  of  form  was  going  on  simultaneously  with  an  increase  iu 
the  dimensions  of  the  disc.  As  the  intensity  of  the  eomehiry 
light  decreased,  the  comet  itself  was  observed  to  lengthen  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun,  and  the  formation  of  a  tail  was  commenced 
just  as  when  it  was  approaching  its  perihelion.  The  jets,  which 
had  been  before  seen,  were  not  again  observed ;  but  a  ray  of 
light  passed  from  the  nucleus  along  the  axis  of  the  paraboloid, 
increasing  from  time  to  time  in  intensity.  How  are  these  con- 
ditions  and  changes  to  be  accounted  for?  They  lie,  so  far  as  we  | J  I 
know,  out  of  the  range  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  material  existence,  | 
as  exhibited  in  the  conditions  of  the  least  dense  of  other  cosmical  ill 
bodies ;  and  we  know  too  little  of  polarity  and  its  phenomena  to 
trace  its  influence  and  effects,  or  to  understand  how  tlie  proximity, 
or  distance  of  the  sun,  can  produce  or  modify  the  phenomena  we 
observe. 

Of  the  orbitual  motion  of  comets  we  have  notliing  to  say 
which  has  not  been  often  said  before ;  but  marvellous  facts  iu 
science,  like  wonderful  events  in  history,  will  bear  repetition. 

When  Newton  had  demonstrated  the  truth  of  his  theory  of 
gravitation,  in  reference  to  the  orbits  and  periods  of  the  j^lanets 
he  perceived  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  comets  under  the 
operation  of  the  same  laws  before  he  could  assume  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  the  force.  The  first  step  in  this  process  w^as  taken  by 
Newton  himself,  wlien  he  proved  tliat  a  gravitating  body  may 
move  about  the  sun  in  any  of  those  curves  known  as  conic 
sections.  The  comet  of  IfJSO  opiX)rtunely  appeared  when 
astronomers  w^ere  most  anxious  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  great  philosopher ;  and  of  all  the  bodies  of  its 
class  which  have  appeared  in  our  heavens,  it  was,  in  many 
respects,  the  most  remarkable.  Soon  after  it  had  passed  its 
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perihelion,  the  tail  was  twenty  million  leagues  in  length.  It 
appn^ached  the  sun  within  less  than  one-sixth  the  diameter  of 
that  luminary,  and  moved  with  a  velocity  of  212  miles  in  a 
second.  Its  period,  as  calculated  by  Encke,  is  about  8814 
years ;  and  when  in  its  aphelion,  which  is  forty-four  times  the 
distance  of  Uranus  from  the  sun,  it  will  have  a  motion  of  only 
ten  feet  in  a  second.  The  observations  made  on  this  body 
proved  that  gravitation  determines  and  controls  the  motion  of 
comets.  Its  orbit  was  truly  one  of '.great  excentricity,  but  the 
areas  described  about  the  sun  were,  as  in  planets,  proportional 
to  the  times.  The  universality  of  gravitation  was,  therefore,  as 
fully  proved  as  the  circumstances  permitted ;  and  when  this  was 
acknowledged,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  possibility  of 
determining  the  periods  and  predicting  the  return  of  comets. 
But  although  the  motion  of  planets  and  comets  was  thus  traced 
to  the  same  cause,  the  forms  and  positions  of  the  orbits  were  not 
the  same.  The  planets  move  in  paths  which,  though  elliptical, 
are  nearly  circular ;  the  comets  in  ellipses  of  great  excentricity ; 
— the  planes  of  the  orbits  of  planets  have  a  limited  inclination  to 
the  ecliptic ;  the  paths  of  comets  are  not  thus  limited  ; — all  the 
planets  move  about  the  sun,  from  west  to  east ;  a  large  number 
of  comets  move  in  the  same  direction,  but  not  all ; — and,  lastly, 
the  planets  are  confined  to  a  certain  zone  of  the  heavens,  while 
the  comets  wander  over  the  whole  vault,  some  direct,  some 
retrograde,  some  with  inconceivable  velocity,  and  some  with 
comparative  slowness.  Those  which  move  in  hyperbolic  curves 
visit  our  system  but  once.  Where  do  they  wander?  and  by 
what  laws  are  they  controlled  when  they  pass  the  boundary  of 
the  solar  influence  ? 

When  the  elements  of  a  comet  moving  in  an  ellipse  are 
known,  its  period  may  be  calculated,  and  its  return  predicted. 
Halley,  confiding  in  Newton’s  discovery,  was  the  first  tistronomer 
who  ventured  to  announce  the  reappearance  of  one  of  these 
bodies.  In  1682,  only  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the 
great  comet,  which  had  engaged  the  attention  of  Newton, 
another  of  remarkable  character,  though  not  of  great  splendour, 
appeared ;  and  Halley  calculated  its  elements  after  it  had 
passed  its  perihelion.  Considerations,  which  we  need  not  now 
mention,  led  him  -to  believe  that  it  had' visited  the  sun  in  tlie 
years  1531  and  1607 ;  and  he  boldly  predicted  its  return  in 
1759.  When  the  time  of  this  advent  approached,  Clairaut 
calculated  the  probable  delay  consequent  upon  the  secondary 
attmctions  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and 'Saturn.  From  a  careful 
estimate  of  these  perturbations,  he  concluded  that  the  comet 
would  arrive  618  days  after  the  time  calculated  by  Halley ;  and 
witliiu  a  month  of  the  predicted  day  the  comet  came.  In  1835 
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The  horizontal  gleam  of  a  December  sun,  gilding  the  wall  of 
our  breakfast-room,  stirs  our  valorous  heart  to  forsake  the 
amenities  of  fireside  and  armchair,  and  to  face  the  sharp  morn 
ing  air.  And  we  are  the  more  powerfully  incited  to  the  deed  of 
daring,  because  it  is  the  first  fair  beam  of  sunshine  that  we  have 
been  favoured  with  for  at  least  a  week,  during  which  period 
raw  easterly  hurricane  has  been  blowing  keenly  and  fiercely 
and  each  day  more  keenly  and  fiercely  than  on  the  preceding 

But  there  are  indications  of  a  change.  The  wind  lias  veered 
to  the  north ;  and,  if  it  is  really  colder,  our  feelings  give  the  lie 
to  the  thermometer,  for  it  does  not  feel  half  so  cold.  The  leaden 
dreariness  of  the  sky  is  breaking  up  into  hard  mottled  clouds, 
and  there  is  a  bright  belt  of  trans})arent  gold  that  underlies  the 
whole  all  round  the  eastern  horizon,  which  augurs  well  for  the 
day.  We  go  to  the  garden-gate,  look  stedfastly  in  the  wind’s 
eye  with  clenched  teeth,  button  up  om^  coat,  and — are  off. 

December  though  it  be,  it  is  Devonshire ;  and  as  soon  as  we 
have  got  well  clear  of  the  high  road,  and  have  turned  into  a 
narrow  winding  lane  that  leads  straight  down  (as  straight,  that  is 
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it  returned  again ;  and  astronomers  then  knew  how  to  calculate 
correctly,  and  what  allowance  to  make  for  the  delays  and 
hindrances  of  the  road.  Within  a  few  days  of  the  predicted 
time,  on  this  occasion,  it  was  discovered ;  and  it  then  taught  ns 
nearly  all  we  know,  or,  rather,  conjecture,  about  the  constitution 
of  comets. 

In  this  brief  essay  on  the  nature  of  comets,  we  have  scarcely 
alluded  to  the  one  which,  in  October  last,  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  persons  in  this  country.  We  have  intentionally 
avoided  any  reference  to  it.  Our  object  has  been  to  point  out, 
in  the  most  general  manner,  the  direction  in  which  astronomers 
are  now  looking  for  new  discoveries,  and  the  facts  on  which 
they  base  their  belief  in  the  agency  of  some  occult  cause  best 
described,  at  present,  by  the  word  polarity.  When  the  astro¬ 
nomers  of  the  southern  hemisphere  have  made  their  reports 
upon  Donati’s  comet,  we  shall  probably  ask  our  readers  to  take 
with  us  a  survey  ot  some  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
attending  the  progress  of  that  magnificent  object,  and  of  what  it 
has  taught  us. 
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to  sav,  as  a  Devonshire  lane  can  lead)  to  the  sea,  we  have  for- 
(Totten  both  cold  north  wind  and  warm  fireside. 

^  Tlie  banks  rise  high  on  either  hand,  cro>vned  with  yet  loftier 
liedi^es,  like  sheltering  walls.  Many  a  red  and  brown  leaf  still  hangs 
on  the  brambles,  and  the  glossy  ivy  creeps  and  twines  amon^ 
them  in  a  close  mat  of  verdure,  uninterrupted  for  rood  after  rood, 
ever  and  anon  towering  above  the  hedge  in  a  dense  bush ;  or 
climbs  and  fills  the  naked  oaks,  and  elms,  spreading  wide  its 
umbels  of  pale  blossoms,  or  of  newly-formed  ^een  berries.  But 
below  the  level  of  the  ivy,  how  rich  and  varied  a  mass  of  verdure 
vet  defies  the  winter  storms  !  The  rose-campion  and  the  herb 
Robert  still  show  their  crimson  blossoms ;  and  the  curiously-cut 
foliage  of  this  latter  and  of  the  shining  crane’s-bill,  attract  the 
eye,  varied  with  the  fleshy  coin-like  leaves  of  the  pretty  navel- 
\\Wt  in  great  abundance ;  while,  over  all,  arch  and  droop,  in  the 
most  gorgeous  profusion,  enormous  tufts  of  that  most  elegant 
fern,  the  liart’s  tongue,  whose  long  glossy  fronds  of  richest  green 
afford  the  best  imitation  of  those  glories  of  the  tropical  forest — 
the  Mmaceoe ; — an  imitation  on  an  humble  scale,  indeed,  but  yet 
sufficient  to  recal  with  vivid  recollection,  to  one  who  has  seen 
them,  the  appearance  of  those  noble  leaves,  as  they  break  out  of 
the  dense  mass  of  forest  foliage,  and  droop  on  either  side  of  some 
narrow  bridle-path  in  the  mountains  of  Jamaica. 

Nor  less  inviting  is  the  soft  and  tender  verdure  of  the  mosses. 
It  is  their  season  of  rejoicing.  In 

“ - The  time  of  flowers,  the  summer’s  pride, — ” 

these  frail  beings  wither  and  dry  up ;  but  under  the  fogs  and 
rains  of  autumn,  and  the  winds  and  frosts  of  winter,  they  spring 
to  new  life  and  vigour.  Recovering  all  their  beauty,  they  spread 
in  soft  fleeces  of  verdure,  and  shoot  up  their  slender  stalks, 
crowned,  as  here,  each  with  its  tiny  urn,  and  wearing  its  fairy 
nightcai).  Look  at  this  flat  stone,  draped  all  over  with  bril¬ 
liant  Bryum!  Surely  the  fairies  must  be  here  holding  their 
‘‘board  of  green  cloth;”  only  our  dull,  prosaic  eyes  are  not 
worthy  of  beholding  them.  And  see,  everywhere  around, — on  the 
stones,  on  the'  summit  of  this  ruined  wall,  on  this  decaying 
tree-stump, — are  the  little  roiind  velvet  cushions  of  Tortula,  the 
seats,  doubtless,  of  the  august  assembly ! 

The  gaping  capsules  of  the  fetid  iris  are  displaying  here  and 
there  their  orange  seeds  crowded  within  like  glowing  coals  of 
fire ;  the  crimson  haws,  and  the  scarlet  hips  of  the  dog-rose  hang 
thick  on  the  thorns  and  briers ;  and  here,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  ferns  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  shoots  up  from  the  damp 
moss  a  tiny  vermilion  agaric.  We  must  take  a  closer  glance  at 
this.  How  delicately  tender !  The  most  cautious  touch  of  our 
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fingers  crushes  its  succulent  stem :  but  what  a  beautiful  little 
conical  cap !  bright  scarlet  without,  like  coral ;  and  within,  oh ! 
how  perfectly  beautiful  the  order  and  arrangement  of  these 
radiating  plates !  We  pluck  away  the  stalk,  and  then,  if  we  did 
not  know  the  origin  and  texture  of  the  object  in  our  hand—if 
we  saw  it  under  a  glass  shade — we  should  not  hesitate  t-o  affirm 
that  it  was  actually  a  madrepore,  one  of  those  cups  which  we 
may  find  affixed  to  the  caves  of  yonder  shore,  the  concavity  of 
which  is  lined  with  plates  of  stone,  the  very  counterparts  of  these ! 
Here  are  the  several  cycles  of  cloisoju,  each  intercalated  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  subordination,  exactly  as  we  see  them  in  the  zoophyte. 
So  curiously  has  the  wisdom  of  God  repeated,  as  it  were,  in 
remote  regions  of  creation,  the  same  idea  of  grace  and  beauty ! 
Nor  is  this  by  any  means  a  singular  example. 

Now,  emerging  from  our  winding  mossy  lane,  the  sea  in  its 
boundlessness  suddenly  breaks  upon  us.  We  have  but  to  cross 
a  high-road  and  we  are  on  the  beach :  so  sudden  is  the  transition 
from  the  intensely  rural  to  the  maritime !  Now  once  more  we 
feel  the  furious  northern  gale ;  but  we  are  warm  with  our  walk, 
and  defy  it.  A  moment’s  pause  to  take  in  this  characteristically 
wintry  prospect  of  the  sea.  Beautiful  is  the  ocean  at  all  times ;  most 
sweetly  beautiful  when  it  sleeps,  stretched  out  in  silvery  bright¬ 
ness,  “like  a  molten  looking-glass,”  under  the  azure  sky  of 
summer ;  but  most  grand,  most  full  of  majesty  and  power,  when, 
as  now,  it  chafes  and  foams  beneath  the  lashing  gales  of  ^\^nte^. 
Ha !  vinter  is  a  sterner  schoolmaster  than  the  Persian.  The 
rollicking  Euxine  laughed  at  his  chastisement ;  but  stern  Boreas 
knows  how  to  lay  on  the  lash,  till  the  writhing  element  shrieks, 
and  roars,  and  groans  under  the  infliction. 

The  gleam  of  sunshine  is  gone,  and  the  sky  has  settled  do>vn 
again  in  frowning  gloom.  A  black  and  threatening  brow  it 
wears ;  and  the  well-whipped  ocean — tortured  but  unsubdued- 
looks  up  w  ith  an  equally  threatening  blackness,  save  wdiere  the 
thousand  crests  of  foam  rise  and  fall,  tossing  and  careering  on 
their  rapid  shorew  ard  course. 

How  fast  they  chase  each  other  on,  as  if  eager  to  escape  the 
furious  strokes  of  the  driving  breeze  behind  !  And  when  they 
reach  the  friendly  strand,  how  each  in  quick  succession  gracefully 
rears  its  green  glassy  w^all,  curves-over  its  crest,  and  pours  its 
long  cataract  of  foam  higli  on  the  yellow  sand !  A  oeautiful 
sight ;  but  in  a  moment  an  abject  ruin  is  all  that  remains,  and  in 
another  this  is  covered  and  obliterated  by  its  successor. 

It  is  a  wide  indentation  of  the  Channel  coast  on  which  we  are 
gazing.  On  the  left-hand,  lofty  wooded  hills,  covered  with  the 
wliite  suburban  \dllas  of  a  flourishing  watering-place,  terminate 
in  sloping  points  of  rock,  ofl*  which  two  rugged  islets  lie  like 
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cliained  lions  guarding  the  port.  To  the  right,  the  view  is  simi- 
larlv  bounded  by  a  long  nearly  level  wall  of  high  down,  ending 
abruptly  in  a  bluflf  and  perpendicular  headland.  Between  these 
expands  a  long  range  of  angry  horizon,  and  at  our  feet  stretches 
for  a  couple  of  miles  a  beach  of  yellow  sand. 

Well,  now,  have  we  seen  all  of  interest  ?  and  shall  we  go  back  ? 
Bv  no  means ;  we  have  come  out  exploring,  and  we  have  only 
juk  reached  our  hunting-ground.  But  is  there  anj^hing  to  be 
found  on  this  naked  beach,  on  which  the  sea  is  breaking  so  furi¬ 
ously  that  we  cannot  approach  the  line  of  low- water?  Yes, 
luucli ;  if  we  only  know  where  and  how  to  look  for  it. 

Do  you  see  a  long  black  line,  or  belt,  a  yard  or  so  in  width, 
whicli  your  eye  may  trace  along  the  whole  length  of  the  yellow 
beach,  lying  parallel  with  the  sea-edge,  but  far  up,  almost  close 
to  the  landward  verge  of  the  sand  ?  This  is  the  sphere  of  our 
operations  to-day. 

This  is  the  line  of  high  water ;  the  mark  to  which  the  waves 
liave  reached  at  the  highest  flood  tide,  where  they  have  deposited 
the  spoils  which  they  had  collected  from  various  sources,  and 
whicli  they  had  borne  on  their  bosoms  hither.  Each  careering 
billow  carries  on  its  summit  all  the  floating  rejectamenta  of  the  sea, 
and,  as  it  rushes  in  its  fulness  on  the  beach,  pushes  4hese  trophies 
of  its  prowess  in  its  van.  But  there  it  leaves  them ;  for  it  retires, 
not  ill  a  full  flow  as  it  came,  but  grovelling  downward  among  the 
gravel,  and  partly  sinking  into  the  sand ;  the  epolia  arrested  on 
the  sand,  to  be  thrown  higher  if  a  higher  wave  should  come  and 
lift  them,  but  never  to  be  returned  whence  they  came.  Here 
they  remain,  the  ilotsam  et  jetsam,  which  our  old  maritime  laws 
jissign  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral  as  the  perquisite  of  his  office — 
make  what  he  can  out  of  them. 

Well,  as  he  is  not  here  to  look  after  his  omti,  we  will  take  the 
liberty  of  the  first  search.  Fortunately,  he  won’t  grudge  what 
we  shall  take ;  for,  as  Crabbe  says  of  his  insect-hunting  weaver — 

*"  ^4- Ours  is  untax’d  and  undisputed  game, — ” 

A  moment’s  glance  at  our  feet  suffices  to  show  why  this  belt 
of  various  materials  is  black.  For  nine-tenths  of  the  mass  con¬ 
sist  of  the  coarser  seaweeds  of  the  Melanosperm  order — chiefly 
the  UTacks  and  tangles,  the  Fuci  and  Laminarice,  which,  though 
olive  or  brown  while  living’ or  fresh,  speedily  become  black 
when  their  surface  dries.  The  profusion  with  wliich  such  plants 
line  the  beach  after  these  winter  gales  shows  the  great  force  of 
the  sea ;  for  the  waves,  though  only  agitations  of  the  surface — 
the  deep  water  being  waveless — extend  at  low  tide  to  the  great 
forests  of  olive  sea-weeds  that  fringe  the  rocks  at  and  below  the 
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lowest  tide-levels,  and  tear  them  up  from  their  moorings  to  cast 
them  thus  high  and  dry  on  the  beach. 

The  force  thus  exerted  you  may  better  appreciate  if  you  have 
ever  tried  to  pull  off  living  specimens  of  the  common  tangle. 
Tlie  strongest  man  may  pull  and  tug  in  vain ;  though  the  stout 
and  rough  stem  affords  a  capital  purchase  for  the  exertion  of 
liis  muscular  powers.  A  full-gro>vn  tangle,  such  an  one,  for 
example,  as  tliis  at  our  feet,  with  a  stem  an  inch  in  diameter, 
would  probably  mock  his  most  strenuous  efforts.  The  rock 
itself  will  frequently  give  way  before  the  attachments  of  the 
weed. 

Tliis  very  specimen  shall  be  honoured  with  our  first  observa¬ 
tions  ;  nor  shall  wo  find  it  unworthy  of  our  attention.  It  is  the 
common  tangle,  or  fingered  Laminaria,  which  grows  in  great 
abundance  all  round  our  rocky  shores,  forming  a  broad  belt  of 
dark  waving  submarine  forest,  of  which  the  summits  are  just 
ex}X)sed  at  the  lowest  recess  of  the  tide.  It  consists  of  a  root,  a 
stem,  and  a  frond.  The  root  is  a  remarkable  structure,  and 
instructive  as  an  example  of  the  perfect  manner  in  which  the 
creative  wisdom  of  God  achieves  the  same  end  by  different 
means.  Stability  is  secured  to  the  forest-tree  by  the  repeated 
subdivision  and  wide  ramification  of  its  roots,  which  penetrate 
into  the  soil ;  the  sea-weeds,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  penetrate 
the  soil,  and  have  no  true  roots.  This  tangle  grows  on  the 
solid  impenetrable  surface  of  the  rock ;  and  the  problem  is,  how 
to  impart  to  it  stability  of  attachment.  The  base  of  the  sea¬ 
weeds  is  a  simple  adliering  disk ;  but  since,  in  this  case,  the  great 
expanse  of  the  frond  gives  a  great  advantage  to  the  force  of  the 
waves,  the  adhering  disks  are  made  very  numerous,  and  are 
spread  over  a  considerable  area.  We  seethe  bottom  of  the  stem 
dilateil  into  a  conical  mass,  some  four  inches  in  diameter,  of 
smooth,  rounded  branches,  which  are  stout  where  they  diverge 
from  the  stem,  but  ramify  and  re-ramify  at  very  short  intervals, 
until  they  produce  a  crowd  of  slender  but  firm  fibres,  each  of 
which  terminates  in  a  flattened  expanded  base  or  disk ;  thus 
taking  hold  of  the  rock  in  a  multitude  of  separate  attachments, 
and  forming,  when  combined,  a  very  strong  adhesion. 

The  stem  which  springs  from  the  summit  of  this  root-cone  is 
about  an  inch  thick,  but  gradually  tapers  to  half  that  diameter, 
constituting  a  straight  round  rod,  somewhat  flattened  at  the  top. 
Its  surfiice  is  rough  when  old,  its  substance  firmly  flexible,  some¬ 
what  gelatinous  within.  You  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  a 
substitute  for  buck-horn  in  this  slimy  sea-weed,  but  in  some 
parts  of  our  coasts  serviceable  knife-handles  are  made  of  it.  A 
pretty  thick  stem  is  selected,  and  cut  into  pieces  of  suitable 
length.  Into  these,  w  hile  fresh,  are  inserted  blades  of  knives, 
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such  as  gardeners  use  for  pruning  and  grafting.  As  the  stem 
dries  it  contracts  and  hardens,  closely  and  firmly  embracing  the 
hilt  of  the  blade.  In  the  course  of  some  months  the  handles 
become  quite  firm,  and  very  hard  and  shrivelled ;  so  that  when 
tipped  with  metal  they  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
hart’s-horn.*  If  you  are  disposed  to  try  the  experiment — for  I 
cannot  say,  probatum  est — I  would  recommend  that  the  stem 
should  be  well  soaked  in  fresh  water,  to  avoid  the  unpleasant 
effects  of  the  salt  alternately  drying  and  deliquescing. 

At  the  summit  of  this  stem  w  e  see  what  we  may  fancy  to  have 
originally  been  a  great  piece  of  well-curried  calf-skin,  some 
three  or  four  feet  broad  in  every  direction.  But  this  has  been 
irregularly  split  into  straps  of  varyi  ig  w  idth,  almost  as  far  down 
as  the  union  of  the  plate  with  the  stem ;  and  the  extremities  of 
these  divisions  are,  in  such  a  specimen  as  this,  rudely  torn  and 
jagged.  The  surface,  however,  is  beautifully  smooth  and  glossy, 
of  a  rich  dark-brown  hue ;  the  texture  is  firm  and  tough,  and 
yet  so  flexible,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  pity  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  turned  to  account  by  any  enterprising  cordwainer  of 
the  ^^pannus  cerium  ”  vein.  Buckhorn  from  the  stem,  and  buck¬ 
skin  from  the  leaf,  would  be  a  pretty  double  manufacture  from 
the  “  alga  vilis,^' 

But  in  picking  up  a  great  tangle  like  this,  we  find  much  more 
to  instruct  and  delight  us  than  the  actual  plant.  The  wonderful 
principle  of  parasitism,  which  pervades  nature,  is  full  of  interest. 
Perhaps  the  poet  assayed  a  somewhat  loftier  flight  than  our  pre¬ 
sent  observations  w  arrant,  when  he,  too  rigorously,  asserted,  that — 

“  Great  fleas  have  little  fleas 
Upon  their  backs  to  bite  ’em  ; 

And  little  fleas  have  lesser  fleas  ; 

And  so  ad  injinitum,'^ 

But  still  it  is  true  that  the  sphere  of  life  is  immensely  augmented* 
by  this  remarkable  device  of  nsaking  one  organism  a  microcosm 
on  which  other  organisms  grow  and  revel ;  making  this  stem,  for 
example,  a  region  on  which  forests  of  other  plants  may  wave, 
and  this  strap  a  plain  on  which  an  enterprising  polyzoan  may 
build  a  populous  city. 

We  break  off,  w  ith  some  excoriation  of  our  fingers,  the  outer¬ 
most  of  these  tough  rootlets ;  and  discern  that  their  conical 
contour  encloses  a  smooth-walled  chamber,  sufficiently  capacious 
to  afford  “  ample  room  and  verge  enough  ”  for  the  residence  of 
a  luxurious  epicure,  w  ho  has  an  oriental  repugnance  to  locomotion. 
How  snugly  ensconced  is  this  overgrown  limpet !  you  wonder 
how"  ever  he  got  in,  and  how  ever  he  was  to  get  out.  The  fact 
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is,  he  got  in  a  long  while  ago,  when  he  possessed  the  slenderness 
of  youth,  before  many  of  these  rootlets  were  formed ;  and  as  to 
getting  out,  that  contingency  never  entered  into  his  brain  (I  beg 
his  pardon,  he  has  no  brain ;  well  then,  into  his  cephalic  ganglion). 
What  can  a  mollusk  want  more,  when  he  can  feed  on  the  wall 
of  his  bed-chamber,  and  finds  the  savoury  nutriment  grow  faster 
than  he  can  lick  it  off?  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  it*  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  roaming  over  these  narrow  walls  were  too  great  for  him  ; 
that,  so  far  from  complaining  of  the  reB  angmtce  domi,  the  greater 
part  of  his  dwelling  remains  a  terra  incognita  to  him ;  for,  when 
we  drag  him  from  his  foot-hold,  we  find  that  he  has  really  lived 
in  a  cavity  commensurate  (and  no  more)  with  the  outline  of  his 
body,  as  if  the  substance  of  the  living  wall  had  gradually  grown 
around  him  since  he  first  set  foot  there,  just  as  the  soil  of  London 
has  risen  around  the  site  of  the  ancient  St.  Paul’s. 

And  so  it  has,  doubtless.  Even  though  a  more  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  our  eremite’s  manner  of  life  should  induce  us  to 
reject  the  supposition  of  his  actual  immobility.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  this  cavity  is  fashioned  on  the  animal’s  body,  partly 
by  a  slow  erosion  of  the  surface,  and  partly  by  the  growtn  of  the 
plant.  And  yet  he  may  occasionally,  nay,  frequently  and 
periodically,  wander.  Some  curious  passages  in  the  history  of 
his  bigger  brother,  the  common  rocK-limpet,  may  help  us  to  a 
little  Light  on  the  matter.  We  often  find  tliis  familiar  species 
imbedded  in  a  shallow,  but  very  perceptible  and  well-defined, 
depression  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock, — shale,  or  limestone,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  chance  to  be ;  but  this  cavity  in  every 
case  so  accurately  fitting  the  dimensions  of  the  animal,  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  former  has  been  really  modelled 
by  the  latter.  Now  the  limpets  are  all  exclusively  vegetarians 
in  their  diet;  and  the  problem  was  to  understand  how  the 
creature  could  procure  his  daily  dinner  of  greens,  while  yet  he  I 
was  so  manifestly  a  fixture.  But  a  peering  naturalist,  out  one  | 

night  upon  his  sea-side  prowlings,  with  a  bull’s-eye  lantern  at  j 

his  girdle,  much  to  the  mystification,  no  doubt,  of  the  Coast¬ 
guard  w  atcliing  on  the  cliffs  above,  observed  the  strange  pheno¬ 
menon  of  old  aldermanic  limpets  crawling  hither  and  thither  with 
tilted  shells,  about  the  tender  mossy  green  that  grew  in  patches  on 
the  rocks.  He  was  curious  enough  to  mark  their  movements ; 
and  found  that  as  morning  approached  the  limpets,  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  state  of  repletion,  glided  away  from  the  mossy  patch,  and 
betook  themselves  with  unerring  j)recision,  each  to  his  own 
hollow  in  the  stone,  into  which  he  settled  himself  as  snugly  as  if 
he  had  never  moved  at  all.  Perhaps  our  friends  of  the  slimy 
chamber  may  have  similar  instincts. 

There  is  not  much  of  beauty  to  recommend  this  species  to  us ; 
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the  shell  shows  its  successive  additions  with  uncouth  distinctness ; 
and  the  later  of  these  are  rough  and  coarse,  and  seem  scarcely 
congruous  witli  the  smooth  and  prettily-painted  apex.  But,  as 
with  some  higher  organisms,  beauty  is  the  endowment  of  youth ; 
age  plays  sad  havoc  with  personal  attractions,  in  limpets  no  less 
than  in  ladies. 

Let  us  look  for  one  of  the  rising  generation  of  limpets.  We 
must  search,  not  in  the  root-chamber,  for  they  do  not  take  to 
house-keeping  till  they  have  attained  a  certain  age.  Here, 
abroad  on  the  free  pasture  of  the  leathery  leaf,  we  may  hope  to 
find  them.  Yes,  here  are  several,  scattered  over  this  smooth 
olive  strap.  But  how  different  from  the  closeted  octogenarian  ! 
The  shell  is  of  unimpeachable  symmetry,  polish,  and  delicacy ; 
it  is  of  a  translucent  hom-colour,  and  its  summit  is  marked  with 
three  fine  lines  of  the  most  brilliantly-gemmeous  azure. 

But  we  have  not  quite  exhausted  this  mass  of  tortuous  roots ; 
for  here,  peeping  from  their  narrow  interstices,  we  discern  two 
or  three  tiny  knobs  of  brown  flesh,  which,  shrinking  from  the 
touch,  manifest  their  animal  nature  and  their  vitality.  We.  can 
make  little  of  them  in  their  present  condition  ;  but,  breaking  or 
cutting  off  the  rootlets  which  hold  them,  let  us  drop  these  into  a 
phial  of  sea-water,  and  we  shall  see — what  we  shall  see. 

The  little  knobs  of  flesh  are  beginning  to  swell  and  protrude 
from  their  crevices,  as  they  feel  the  genial  stimulus  of  the 
water,  and  now  they  form  little  cylindrical  columns  with  rounded 
summits.  Now  those  summits  are  opening ;  from  a  central 
jx)int  issue  tiny  filaments,  at  first  as  a  little  crowded  pencil  or 
fascis ;  but,  as  the  opening  expands,  these  also  recede  until  at 
length  they  stand,  a  crown  of  sensitive  tentacles,  around  the 
margin  of  the  short  pillar. 

And  the  apex  of  the  pillar, — the  tiny  area  surrounded  and 
walled-in  by  these  ^  environing  guards, — how  beautifully  is  this 
decorated !  Like  ^me' gay  pattern  which  a  child  has  caught  in 
twirling  a  kaleidoscope,  and  calls  on  his  mother  to  see  and 
admire, — we  behold  here  a  shallow  saucer  painted  in  a  many-rayed 
star  of  yellow,  and  orange,  and  pink,  of  purple,  and  brown,  and 
white ;  while  the  fringe  of  moving  tentacles  is  varied  with  rings 
of  white  and  dusky  upon  a  pellucid  grey  ground.  Surely,  for 
variety  and  richness  of  colouring,  minute  as  it  is,  this  little 
creature  deserves  the  title  which  has  been  assigned  it,  of  the 
Ornate  Anemone.' 

The  vivifying  element  has  revealed  another  of  the  same  tribe, 
which  we  had  failed  to  detect  before.  Of  similar  form  and 
dimensions,  it  is  arrayed — simplex  munditiis — tentacles,  disk  and 
column  in  virgin  white,  the  purity  of  the  undriven  snow,  of  the 
snow  that  has  fallen  silently  and  impalpably  throughout  a  calm 
and  breathless  night. 
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These  are  Anem(me% ; — things  which  we  are  accustomed  to  put 
at  the  bottom  of  our  zoological  scale ;  tilings  which  we  call 
zoophytes,  animal-plants,  animal-flowers ;  and  of  which  our 
fathers  thought,  as  many  of  their  children  still  think,  that  the 
vegetable  element  predominated  over  the  animal.  Sluggish, 
flauby,  helpless  creatures  they  seem ;  ready  to  become  the 
unresisting  prey  of  the  first  fish  that  espies  them  and  essays  to 
taste  their  daintiness.  Yet  let  him  beware !  He  will  rue  the 
hour  when  his  wretched  lips  touched  the  fatal  morsel,  should  he 
be  rash  enough  or  young  enough  to.  make  the  venture ;  but 
indeed  instinct  is  generally  a  teacher  potent  enough  to  induce 
him  to  practise  the  laissez  faire  jxilicy  in  this  case. 

Here  is  this  Snowy  Anemone  expanded  to  the  full  in  all  its 
unsuspecting  bridery.  We  give  it  a  poke  with  the  end  of  this 
straw\  Instantly  its  charms  are  turned  in,  and  packed  away 
from  the  rude  insult,  and  the  pillar  begins  to  shrink  into  a  round 
button,  and  to  retire  within  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  encompass¬ 
ing  roots.  But  lo!  as  it  goes  a  fine  white  tliread  shoots  out 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  to  the  length  of  a  couple  of  inches ; 
another,  and  yet  another !  half  a  dozen  threads  dart  from  so 
many  points,  and  stream  away  through  the  clear  water,  or  inter¬ 
tangle  with  each  other,  or  curl  up  in  spiral  coils  and  irregular 
contortions. 

It  is  thus  that  the  anemone  seeks  to  avenge  the  affront  that  it 
has  received.  These  tlmeads  are  so  many  valiant  and  skilful 
warriors  posted  at  the  battlements  and  loopholes  of  her  castle ; 
or  rather  her  light  horse,  which,  issuing  from  a  hundred  sally¬ 
ports,  scour  the  surrounding  region  in  search  of  the  insolent  foe. 
And  woe  betide  the  foe,  be  he  slug,  shrimp,  worm,  or  fish,  who 
incautiously  comes  w  ithin  the  range  of  these  archers !  they  will 
pierce  him  through  and  through  !  and  their  shafts  are  poisoned 
w  ith  as  fatal  a  venom  as  ever  issued  from  the  unerring  Indian’s 
gravatana  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon. 

These  apparently  simple  threads,  that  you  might  w  ell  mistake 
for  fragments  of  sewing-cotton  dropped  from  a  lady’s  scissors, 
are  master-pieces  of  ingenious  contrivance  and  w'ondrously- 
elaborate  mechanism.  Death,  nay,  myriads  of  deaths  are  sealed 
up  in  every  inch  of  this  thread ;  certain,  inevitable  death.  It  is 
the  veritable  tliread  of  the  Parcoe,  to  the  tenants  of  the  waters. 

Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  tlie  structure  of  this  thread, 
when  we  examine  a  minute  portion  of  its  length  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope.  It  is  made  up  of  millions  of  transpai  ent  oval  or 
oblong  sacs,  bags  of  clear,  tough  membrane  closed  at  each  end, 
and  of  such  dimensions  that  five  hundred  of  them,  if  placed  in 
contact  end  to  end,  and  three  thousand,  if  laid  side  by  side, 
would  lie  within  the  length  of  an  inch.  Within  each  capsule  is 
seen  a  wire  coiled  up  loosely,  and  thus  occupying  the  interior. 
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Such  is  the  armature  as^  it  lies  ready  for  action.  But,  on  the 
stimulus  of  the  animal  will,  the  oval  capsules  project  from  the 
periphery  of  the  containing  thread  By  thousands,  and  instantly 
each  shoots  its  sliaft.  In  other  words,  the  coiled-up  wire  is 
evolved  with  lightning-like  rapidity  from  the  smaller  end ;  and  that 
not  by  direct  projection,  but  by  eversion ;  for,  wonderful  to  tell,  the 
wire  is  tubular  throughout,  and  in  order  to  be  shot  it  must  be 
completely  turned  inside-out,  just  as  you  invert  a  stocking. 

Well,  you  see  this  subtle  wire  running  out,  evolving  its  inner 
surface  as  it  goes,  so  quickly  that  it  is  only  under  rare  circum- 
stiinces  that  the  eye  can  follow  the  process.  But  now  you 
discern  that  even  this  wire  is  not  a  simple  tube.  For  through¬ 
out  its  entire  length — a  length  which  often  reaches  to  tliiiiy 
times  that  of  its  cai^sule — it  is  ridged  with  one,  two,  or  three 
elevated  carince,  or  thickened  bands,  which  run  round  it  in 
regular  spiral  turns,  at  exactly  prescribed  distances,  and  at  an 
exactly  prescribed  angle  of  inclination.  These  thickened  ridges 
carry  a  number  of  tine  stiff  bristles,  which,  in  the  quiescent  con¬ 
dition  of  the  coiled  wire,  lay  close  in  its  interior ;  but,  as  soon  as 
the  progress  of  the  evolution  frees  them,  fly  out,  and  presently 
tissume  a  retrograde  direction  as  so  many  reverted  barbs. 

The  force  with  which  this  remarkable  wire  is  shot  is  sufficient, 
combined  with  its  almost  inconceivable  tenuity,  to  enable  it  to 
pierce  the  skin  and  tissues  of  the  animals  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact.  A  bit  of  fish-skin,  examined  microscopically  after  an 
instant’s  touch  by  one  of  these  threads,  is  seen  to  bristle  with 
barbed  wires,  like  a  target  after  a  day  s  archery. 

^Moreover,  in  some  way  or  other,  a  most  subtle  poison  accom¬ 
panies  the  evolution  of  the  wire,  and  is  injected  into  every  wound  • 
made  by  its  intromission.  No  animal  of^mall  size,  however 
vigorous  its  life,  however  exaltedTts  rank  in  the  scale  of  being, 
can  withstand  its  power.  It  is  most  fatally  destine tive.  A  few 
seconds  in  general,  a  few  minutes  at  most,  suffice  for  the  witlnu- 
ing  up  of  its  activities;  torpor  quickly  sets  in,  and  quickly 
death.  “  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit  ”  is  the  device  of  the  ancient 
house  of  ’AxaXTjfyj. 
l\  Did  I  not  truly  say  that  we  have  here  a  most  elaborate  piece 
of  mechanism?  And  surely  its  wondrousness  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  its  minuteness!  If  we  admire  the  skill  of  the  penman  who 
writes  the  Decalogue  in  the  area  of  a  threepenny  bit,  and  the 
Iliad  in  a  nutshell,  though  Avith  no  ulterior  end,  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  skill  which  forms  engines  of  battle,  such  as  these,  and 
packs  them  by  millions  in  an  inch  of  thread,  not  for  the  useless 
display  of  power,  but  for  the  defence  and  sustentation  of  creatures 
Avhich  Omniscience  has  devised  and  Omnipotence  has  created  ? 

$iAinno2. 
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VI. 

1()WX  AND  FOliEST. 

By  the  Author  of  Alary  Powell  A 


All  common  things,  each  day’s  events,  - 

That  with  the  hour  begin  and  end, 

Our  pleasures  and  our  discontents. 

Are  rounds  by  which  we  may  ascend. 

I.ONGFELix>w,  St.  Awjmlhic  a  L'.aUIrr. 


C^ITAPTER  I. 


MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 


Ir  was  late,  Init  not  veiy  late,  on  an  autumn  afternoon.  A  few 
straggling  sunReams  mailo  their  way  through  the  cracked,  dis¬ 
coloured  i^anes  of  an  attic  window,  close  to  which  sat  a  meagre, 
sallow  young  wt)man  busily  pursuing  some  coarse,  heavy  needle¬ 
work. 

On  an  old  deal  table  beside  her  were  a  large  ciucked  teapot,  an 
ounce  ])aper  of  coarse  tea,  a  cup  without  a  handle,  a  half-cpiarterii 
loaf,  two  tallow  candles,  a  hank  of  thread,  a  ball  of  worsted,  and  ii 
black  fjuart  bottle. 

'flic  girl  was  making  a  sack,  rrescntly  she  rose,  wearily  threw 
it  on  a  heap  (*f  others,  and  then  pulled  off  one  of  her  ragged 
stockings,  which  she  began  to  mend.  First,  however,  she  drained 
the  contents  (»f  the  bottle  into  the  cup,  and  drank  it  with  avidity. 
It  looked  like  water — It  water. 

'riiat's  a  relief!  It  relieved  her.  It  was  better  than  giii. 

Just  as  she  was  filling  her  needle,  there  was  a  gentle  tat>  at  the 
door,  followed  by  a  gentle  voice  saying,  “  Is  anybody  hero  ?  ]\Iay  I 
come  in?” 

The  sack- maker  started ;  for  she  was  not  accustomed  to  have  her 
solitude  interrupted.  No  one  save  the  owner  of  the  house  had  ever 
come  to  her  in  that  attic,  since  she  rented  it.  j 

Instead  of  answering,  she  pulled  her  wretched  shawl  about  her, 
and  went  to  open  the  door  herself.  A  healthy’-looking  y’bung  person 
stood  outside,  carrying  a  small  basket,  and  with  some  flowers  in  her 
hand. 

“  I  l>eg  your  pardon,”  said  she,  advancing  a  step  and  no  moie. 
“  but  would  you  like  these  Michaelmas  daisies  ?” 

“  I  ?  AVhat  use  would  they  be  to  me  ?”  said  the  sack-maker, 
suiprised. 

“  Well,  flowers  are  for  pleasure  rather  than  for  use,  certainly ; 
but  I  thought  you  might  like  a  few  to  make  your  room  cheerful,  as 
to-morrow  is  Sunday.  Put  perhaps  you  are  not  going  to  spend  it 
at  home?” 

Where  else  can  I  spend  it?”  returned  the  sack-maker,  bitterh\ 
“  I  haven’t  a  friend'  in  the  world,  and  I’m  too  shabby  to  go  to 
church.” 
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There  was  a  pause.  They  looked  wistfully  at  one  another. 

••  Then,  you  won’t  have  the  Michaelmas  daisies,”  said  the  stranger. 

Tcrhaps  you  don’t  like  them — ” 

Oh  yes  I  do,”  said  the  other,  looking  strangely  at  the  giver  and 
then  at  the  gift.  And,  suddenly,  she  burst  into  tears. 

••  I’m  weak,”  said  she,  “  and  they  put  me  in  mind - ” 

‘•Of  autuitin,  and  of  tho  couiitry,”  said  the  other,  after  waiting 
for  her  to  finish  the  sentence.  “  Wlierc  shall  I  put  them?”  entering 
the  room  a  little  way,  and  looking  round. 

“  IVe  nothing  to  put  them  in — I  can’t  spare  the  mug  or  tea-pot.” 

No,  certainly ;  nor  yet  the  bottle.  Ah,  I’m  son  i/  to  see  that 

‘‘  Why  need  you  be  ?”  cried  the  sack-maker  sharply.  “  Smell  it ! 
Tliero  are  no  spirits  !  It’s  my  candlestick^  and  there’s  nothing  in  it 
now ;  not  even  water.” 

“  Never  mind.  I’ll  fetch  you  something  to  put  the  flowers  in ;  and 
some  water  too.” 

“  Water’s  too  scarce  in  this  court  to  be  willingly  parted  with, 
except  for  drinking,”  said  the  sack-maker.  “  They  grudge  it,  even  for 
washing.” 

“Poor  thing!”  ejaculated  the  stranger.  The  exclamation  was 
murmured,  rather  than  spoken  ;  yet  it  seemed  to  draw'  tliem  closer 
together. 

“  But  where's  your  tea-kettle  ?”  she  resumed. 

“  I  haven’t  one.  They  till  my  tea-pot  down  stairs.” 

“And  yours  is  so  much  too  large  for  one  person,  that  the  tea 
cannot  draw  nearly  so  well.” 

“  That  depends  on  how  much  you  make  !  Whether  you’ve  any 
thing  else  for  dinner  or  supper!” 

Again  they  looked  wistfully  at  one  ainjther. 

“What  are  you  going  to  have  for  dinner,  to-morrow^  ?”  said  the 
stranger. 

d’ea ;  tea  and  dry  bread.” 

“  Oh  !  That  won’t  do  !” 

“Then  wdiat’s  to  be  done?'^  returned  the  other,  bitterly.  “  But  f 
want  to  mend  my  stockings  before  the  sun  goes  dowm,  iif  y’ou’ll  let 
me.  When  I  liglit  my  candle,  I  must  go  to  my^  sacks.” 

“  Don’t  they  pay  very  poorly  ?”  "  '  '■ 

“  Very,  fivepence  a  day.  And  I  pay  eighteen-pence  a  w'cek  fur 
this  attic.” 

“  But  that  can’t  keep  you !” 

“  Tliat’s  wdiy^  I’ve  sold  my^  clothes.” 

“  But  the  sack-makers  ought  to  give  y’ou  more.” 

“  I  don’t  w'ork  for  the  sack-makers,  I  wish  I, did!  They  have 
their  regular  hands,  and  one  of  them  is  ill,  and  gets  me  to  do  her 
work  for  her  till  she  is  well.  So  it’s  only  job-work,  and  of  course 
s^he  must  keep  back  a  trifle  for  herself.”  ^ 

“  What  have  y'ou  been  ?”  asked  the  stranger. 

“What’s  that  to  you?”  cried  tho  other  sharply’,  “or  to  any  one 
but  myself?”  she  added  in  a  softer  voice. 

“  Pertainlv.  Well,  good-bye.” 

i  :  -J 
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“  Then,  you’re  not  going  to  leave  the  flowers,”  said  the  sack- 
maker,  looking  mortified. 

“  Oh  yes,  I  am  going  to  bring  something  that  will  hold  them.  I 
will  leave  them  on  your  table  meantime.” 

“  But,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  gone  before  you  come  back.  I  am  going 
to  take  back  my  sacks.” 

“  Leave  your  door  unlocked,  then,  unless  you’re  afraid.” 

“  Xo,  there’s  nothing  to  rob,”  said  the  sack-maker,  sorrowfully. 
AVhen  her  visitor  had  left  her,  she  did  not  immediately  resume  her 
stocking-mending,  but  sat,  vacantly  looking  at  the  opposite  wall, 
})ondering  who  her  visitor  could  be,  and  why  she  came,  till  her  eyes 
fell  upon  the  flowers. 

Then,  she  might  have  said  with  poor  King  Henry  the  Third, 

“  Behold,  here  is  clean  warm  water  wherewith  1  may  wash,”  for  the 
tears  plentifully  bedewed  her  face.  Drying  them  hastily,  she  resumed 
her  work  with  great  energy",  and  was  able  to  finish  it  just  as  it  was 
growing  too  dark  for  her  to  thread  her  needle. 

To  postpone  lighting  her  candle,  she  then  rolled  up  her  sacks  into 
a  bundle,  beneath  which  she  staggered,  and  carried  them  otf  to  the  sick 
woman  who  employed  her.  She  was  accustomed  to  consider  this 
woman  a  screw ;  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  without  reason  ;  but 
something  softer  in  her  heart  than  usual,  this  evening  made  her 
l)ity  her  when  she  found  her  tossing,  alone  and  feverish,  on  her  bed 
in  the  absence  of  the  girl  wdio  attended  to  her ;  and  while  the  old 
woman  was  crustily  counting  out  her  fivepences,  the  sack-maker 
swept  her  hearth,  made  up  her  fire,  smoothed  her  rumpled  bed¬ 
clothes,  and  shook  up  her  hot  pillow.  The  old  woman  peered  up  at 
her  with  a  look  that  expressed  some  suspicion  of  her  motives;  but, 
just  as  the  sack-maker  was  leaving  her,  called  sharply  out — 

“  Como  back !  come  back,  I  say !”  and  pulling  the  stocking-foot 
])ursc  again  from  under  her  pillow,  took  thereupon  the  smallest 
silver  coin  it  contained,  and  held  it  out  to  her  saying — 

“  There’s  a  threepenny-bit  for  making  me  comfortable  ;  but  don’t 
expect  it  again !” 

The  sack-maker  smiled,  thanked  her,  and  went  on  her  way. 
Going  back,  she  bought  three  red  herrings— a  rich  repast  for  the 
three  next  days.  She  passed  through  the  evening  market,  where, 
by  gas-light,  the  butchers  were  selling  morsels  of  meat  that  w  ould 
not  keep  till  Monday — cheap  to  thrifty  housewives  with  large 
baskets  on  their  arms;  but  the  sack-maker,  rich  wdth  her  three 
herrings,  did  not  envy  them  their  pennyworths.  On  reaching  the 
squalid  lodging-house  where  she  lived,  she  wxnt  straight  to' the 
w'oman  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  paid  her  week’s  rent.  The  woman 
gave  her  a  shilling  in  change  for  her  half-crown,  and  told  her  that 
in  consideration  of  her  punctual  payment,  she  might  cook  her 
dinner  at  the  kitchen-fire  the  next  day,  if  she  would  not  be  particular 
as  to  the  time.  The  bakd’  lived  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  bread 
was  seven|:>ence  a  quartem,  and  she  owed  him  for  three  quarterns  ; 
how  could  she  pay^  for  it  out  of  a  shilling  ?  But  he  had  his  bills  to 
pay’,  as  she  had  hers ;  it  was  hard  to  keep  him  out  of  all,  because  she 
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coulil  not  pay  all.  She  took  him  her  shilling,  and  said,  ‘’That  is  all 
1  have,  now  I  have  paid  my  rent.” 

He  took  it  rather  reluctantly,  and  said,  “  Why  don’t  you  get 
cheaper  lodgings?” 

“  How  can  1  she  said.  “  I  can’t  find  any.” 

“  Why  not  shave  your  attic  with  another  poor  girl  ?” 

“  I’ve  no  bed !” 

He  gave  a  low  whistle,  and  said^  “  Here,  take  back  half.  I’ll  tiust 
you  a  little  longer.” 

She  gratefully  took  it,  and  other  customers  coming  in,  she  con¬ 
tented  herself  with  a  single  word,  and  look  of  thanks.  Going  back, 
she  thought,  “I  was  wrong,  I’m  afraid,  in  buying  the  herrings, 
while  I  owed  for  bread ;  but  the  threepence  came  by  chance,  and 
I’m  so  hungry  !” 

On  the  stairs  she  met  her  unknown  visitor  coming  down,  who 
said  cheerfully,  “  I  did  not  know  you  would  be  so  long,  and  waited 
for  you  as  long  as  I  could,  but  you  will  find  the  flowers  ;  and  the 
gas-light  from  the  butcher’s  over  the  way  enabled  me  to  set  them 
out  nicely.  Good  night!  I  shall  perhaps  look  in  on  yoii  some 
day.”  And  she  slipped  aw^ay. 

The  sack-maker  hastened  up-stairs,  and  the  friendly  gas  light 
which  had  enabled  her  benefactress  to  place  the  flowers  in  w^ater, 
enabled  her  with  surprise  and  delight,  to  see  w^hat  else  she  had 
done  for  her. 

Firstly,  the  floor  seemed  to  have  been  swept ;  secondly,  oh 
suqirise !  there  was  what  looked  at  first  sight  like  a  bed  in  the 
comer ;  but  it  w’as  only  the  bundle  of  unmade  sacks  neatly  dis- 
]>osed  and  covered  wdth  a  neat,  clean  patch v/ork  counterpane. 
Close  to  it  was  a  browui  earthen  pan,  that  made  no  bad  w^ashing- 
basin,  wdth  a  clean  though  not  new%  coarse  tow^el  beside  it. 

The  table  w^as  set  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  covered  with 
what  looked  like  a  table-cloth,  though  it  was  only  a  piece  of  old, 
clean  calico.  On  this  the  great  tea-pot  was  duly  set,  flanked  by 
the  loaf ;  but  the  loaf  was  in  a  chipped  plate,  and  the  mug  without 
a  handle  w^as  superseded  by  a  damaged,  but  very  usable  cup  and 
saucer.  In  a  gallipot,  w*hat  luxury !  w\as  a  halfpennyworth  of  milk. 
The  Michaelmas  daisies  w^ere  set  out  in  a  glass  pickle-bottle ;  and, 
on  a  cracked  cheese-plate,  were  a  small  slice  of  Dorset  butter,  and 
another  of  boiled  bacon,  flanked  by  a  nearly  worn-out,  but  brightly 
cleaned  knife.  Beside  them7  lay  a"  small,  much-used  hymn-book, 
wuth  a  flower-leaf  stuck  in  it  for  a  mark.  And,  neatly  folded  on  the 
only  chair,  an  old,  clean,  warm  petticoat  and  pair  of  shoes.  One  of  the 
candles  w^as  dulv  installed  in  the  bottle,  wdth  a  box  of  matches 
beside  it. 

Tears,  tears  of  pleasure  and  gratitude  filled  the  sack-maker’s  eyes. 
She  was  so  weak,  that  a  little  thing  would  make  her  cry,  and  hove 
were  many  little  things.  But  it  was  the  attention,  the  kindness  that 
she  felt  most,  and  that  made  her  wipe  her  eyes  again  and  again, 
as  she  looked  around  her :  and  these  are  great  things. 

“  So  kind !”  she  often  said ;  and  then  she  lighted  her  candle,  that 
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sho  soj  everything  better,  and  then  she  put  a  little  tea  into 

her  tea-]»ot,  and  took  it  down  to  the  kitehen  to  fill  it.  AVhen  she  had 
replaced  it  on  her  table,  and  w’aited  for  the  tea  to  draw,  she  again 
looked  about  her  wdth  great  satisfaction. 

“  Ibitter  to  iny  bread,  and  milk  to  my  tea!”  thought  she. 

llacon,  tuo!  ()uite  a  meat  tea!  And  to  think  of.  my  having  a 
nosegav,  and  a  book !  Let  me  see  what  it  is  about,  where  the  mark 
is  placed — ah,  this  will  supply  the  want  of  a  Bible  to  me  to-morrow. 
J  hard  up  when  I  sold  that !” 

And  she  read  : — 

“  Commit  thou  all  thj  ways 
To  His  unerring  hands, 

To  His  sure  truth' and  tender  care 
Who  earth  and  sea  commands. 

“  No  profit  canst  thou  gain 
By' self-consuming  care ; 

To  Him  commend  thy  cause ;  His  ear 
Attends  thy  softest  prayer. 

Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears ! 

Hope,  and  he  undismayed. 

He  hears  thy  sighs,  He  counts  thy  tears, 

He  shall  lift  up  thy  head. 

‘‘  Through  waves,  and  clouds,  and  storms. 

He’ll  safely  guide  thy  way — 

Trust  hut  to  Him ! — so  shall  thy  night 
Soon  end  in  cloudless  day.” 

^Icaiitiiiio,  her  benefactress  had  walked  rapidly  from  the  house, 
till  sliti  entered  a  quiet  little  home  in  a  quiet  little  street. 

In  front  was  a  small  shop,  the  shutters  of  which  were  closed  for 
the  night.  As  she  passed  through  it,  there  came  the  ruddy  light  of 
a  brisk  little  fire  from  the  small  back  parlour.  She  looked  through 
the  glass  door,  saw  the  little  table  nicely  set  for  tea,  the  bright 
brass  kettle  on  the  hob,  a  hot  buttered  tea-cake  before  the  fire,  and 
a  man  reading  a  newspaper  by’  the  fire-light. 

She  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  bouncing  in  upon  him  and 
saynng, ‘‘ Bo  !” 

To  a  goose  ?  hey  ?”  said  he,  looking  up  from  his  paper.  “  Or 
from  a  goose  ?  wdiich  ?” 

'J'hen  he  began  softly’  to  hum — 

“  ‘  Where  have  you  been  ?’  said  Milder  to  Molder  ; 

And  ‘  Where  have  you  been?’  said  the  younger  to  the  older.” 

‘•Then  1  must  ask  you''  said  she  briskly’,  as  she  nnliod  lior 
bonnet,  “for  you  are  the  oldest.  AVho  \vas  Milder,  and  who  was 
Molder?” 

“  That’s  a  question  that  might  puzzle  the  Sphinx.” 

“  Who  w  as  the  Sphinx  r” 

“  Well,  Ellen,  the  fact  is,  I  don’t  know  ;  only’,  I  have  heaid  Mr. 
Bolter  say’,  when  he  was  puzzled,  ‘  That’s  a  question  might  puzzle 
the  Sphinx.’  ” 

••  Perl  laps  ]\rr.  Bolter  does  not  know,”  said  Ellen. 
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••  Perhaps  not.  But  wliere  liave  you  been?” 

“  Well,”  said  Ellen,  placing  herself  at  the  tea-table,  and  beginning 
to  make  tea,  “  Mrs.  Meeke  let  mo  oft'  earlier  than  usual  this  after¬ 
noon  :  and,  as  I  was  tying  on  my  bonnet,  and  looking  out  into  the 
little  back-garden,  1  said,  ‘  What  nice  Michaelmas  daisies!*  she  said, 

‘  You  may  lake  a  few,  if  you  like  so  I  thanked  her  and  gathered 
some.  1  had  a  littlo  marketing  to  do,  and,  as  1  was  coming  home, 
and  making  my  way  among  so  many  poor,  hungry-louking  people,  1 
thought,  how  much  pleasure  these  flowers  might  give  to  somebody 
who  has  to  work  hard  in  a  close  room  all  day  !  Then  I  thought  of 
poor  Joe  Neale,  and  went  to  his  lodgings  ;  but  the  woman  said  ho 
had  gone  away.  I  asked  who  had  his  room,  and  she  said  a  ]mor 
girl  who  made  sacks,  so  I  thought  she  might  do  as  'well,  and  be 
doing  as  badly.” 

Ellen  then  related  what  had  passed  during  their  inteivlew,  and 
thus  proceeded. 

1  came  home,  and  began  to  look  up  what  old  things  1  had  in 
my  rubbish-closet,  that  might  be  useful  to  her ;  for,  you  know,  T 
could  not  give  money.  There  was  some  old  cracked  earthenware,  a 
serviceable  petticoat  and  pair  of  shoes,  my  old  patch  counterpane, 
and  a  piece  of  old  calico  sheeting.” 

*•  Xot  a  very  handsome  stock  in  trade,  Ellen,  certainly.” 

‘•Oh,  and  there  was  an  old  torn  hymn-book  of  Master  Tommy’s, 
that  Mrs.  Meeke  had  given  me  fur  my  rubbish-closet.  1  thought  the 
girl  might  not  have  a  Bible,  you  know,  but  I  had  not  one  1  could 
spare  to  give  her.  So  J  went  and  set  the  things  out,  and  they 
looked  so  nice  !  (piite  smart !  But  unfortunately  she  did  not  come 
back,  and  I  waited,  and  waited,  and  at  length  was  coming  away, 
when  T  met  an  old  milkman  serving  the  lodgers.  I  said,  ‘  You  have 
not  left  any  for  the  attic.*  lie  said,  ‘  She  don’t  take  any.’  So  1 
bought  her  a  halfpennyworth,  and  that  was  all  I  spent.  The 
^v’oman  of  the  house  gave  me  a  gallipot.  And  now,  what  have  yoii 
been  about,  Mr.  John?” 

\\  hile  Mr.  John  was  giving  an  account  of  his  proceedings,  she 
listened  earnestly  and  sympathisingly,  attending  sedulously  to  his 
creature  comforts  the  mean  time ;  for  she  made  it  a  rule  to  render 
his  meals,  which  were  his  only  seasons  of  rest  and  refreshment,  as 
l)leasant  as  she  could.  Afterwards,  he  had  some  writing  to  do,  and 
while  his  pen  was‘-busily  scouring  acj’oss-  the  paper,  she  made  the 
following  little  memorandum. 

Cost  of  a  comfortable  evening  to  a  poor  sack-maker — 

£,  6*.  (/, 

Old  earthenware . 0  0  0 

Old  clothes  and  hymn-book  ....  0  0  0 

^ly  o^^^l  butter  and  bacon . 0  0  0 

Milk . •  .  .  ,  .000^ 

[  lo  he  COht Hi  iL  ( /.  J 
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CHUKCH  RATES. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  Church-Rate  question  cannot  fail  to 
command  tlie  attention  of  serious  and  thouglitful  men.  A 
question  raised,  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons  involves 
the  wliole  principle  of  a  national  establishment — this  grave  issue 
not  only  proposed  by  the  staunchest  supporters,  but  accepted  by 
some  of  the  most  resolute  assailants  of  the  existing  system — the 
House  of  Commons  once  more  committed  to  a  struggle  with  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  which  compromise  is  wellnigh  impossible — 
are  political  phenomena  of  no  common  significance,  and  of  which 
the  full  meaning  is  hardly  realized  by  many,  even  of  those  who 
are  keenly  interested  in  the  result.  When  tliat  result  may  be 
finally  brought  about,  it  is  not  easy  to  predict ;  but  what  it  will 
be,  probably  few  persons  who  have  watched  the  progress  and  the 
fate  of  similar  movements,  entertain  any  serious  doubt.  A 
measure  wliich  is  regarded — with  what  justice  we  sliall  endeavour 
shortly  to  point  out — by  more  than  half  the  population  of  the 
United  lungdom,  as  a  simple  matter  of  justice  to  themselves,  (to 
say  nothing  of  tlie  still  larger  interests,  involved,)  and  to  which 
the  House  of  Commons  is  iiTetrievably  committed,  is  not  lilvely 
to  fail  of  ultimate  success,  no  matter  how  considerable  the 
interest  arrayed  against  it.  The  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  bill  sent  up,  during  the  last  Session,  by  the  Commons, 
was  very  gi’eat,  it  is  true ;  but  to  argue  from  even  the  largest 
majority  in  tlie  House  of  Lords  against  the  final  success  of  a 
measure  insisted  upon  by  large  and  increasing  majorities  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  toucliing  interests  wliich  are  not  likely 
to  be  less  deeply  felt,  or  less  warmly  advocated  as  time  rolls  on, 
would  be  simply  to  shut  our  eyes  to  past  experience.  The  Jew 
Rill,  when  first  introduced  into  the  House  of  liOrds,  was  met  by 
a  defeat  which  was  considered  at  the  time  to  be  almost  as  decisive 
as  that  wliicli  last  year  befell  the  Church-Rate  Abolition  Bill, 
and  within  a  very  few  years  the  relief  sought  was  in  substance 
granted  with  scarcely  a  dissentient  vote.  Yet  no  one  would  be 
bold  enough  to  assert  that  the  cause  of  Jewish  emancipation  Avas 
backed  by  any  strong  manifestations  of  general  popular  sympathy. 

It  is  a  fact  of  no  small  significance  as  indicating  the  progress 
of  public  opinion  with  respect  to  Cliurcli  Rates,  that  their  sup¬ 
porters  are  now,  as  it  were,  put  upon  the  defensive.  It  is  too 
late  for  them  to  content  themselves  with  calling  their  opponents 
by  bad  names.  The  gentle  epithets  by  which  Chiu'ch-Rate 
oratoi*s  were  wont  to  describe  tliose  who  differed  fronl  them — 
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ancli  aF?,  “  contumacious,”  dishonest,”  ‘‘  unconscientious,”  un¬ 
principled  ” — are  felt  to  be  no  longer  suitable  to  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  and  are  accordingly  but  sparingly  used.  The  tables  are 
turned  in  fact ;  and  if  harsh  terms  are  to  meet  with  favour,  they 
must  be  those  which  arc  sometimes  not  unnaturally  applied  to  a 
system  which  its  opponents  believe  to  be  alike  unjust  in  principle 
and  hai’sh  in  practice. 

As,  however,  nothing  insures  defeat  so  effectually  as  a  prema¬ 
ture  conviction  that  the  battle  is  won,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
tlie  opponents  of  Church  Kates  will  not  be  induced  by  the 
successes  already  gained,  to  desert  the  thorny  paths  of  argument 
for  the  flowery  field  of  declamation  ;  but  that,  as  heretofore,  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  work  upon  the  public  mind  by  resorting  to 
reason  and  argument,  instead  of  by  appealing  to  prejudice  and 
passion.  The  arena  on  which  the  battle  has  now  to  be  fought 
out  is  one  where  the  aid  of  such  auxiliaries  ought  to  be  pnv 
eminently  valuable.  We  should  bo  sorry  to  imagine  that  the 
House  of  Lords  would  not  be  more  ready  to  defer  to  the  sober 
judgment  of  moderate  and  thoughtful  men,  than  to  bow  before 
the  storm  of  popular  clamour. 

Painful  research  into  the  origin  and  gi-owth  of  the  Church- 
Kate  system,  may  interest  the  curious,  but  is  of  little  value  to 
tlie  politician.  Questions  of  high  social  and  political  importance 
are  not  decided  upon  antiquarian  considerations.  People  of 
tlie  present  day  believe  that  tliey  are  as  capable  of  judging  what 
is  best  for  themselves  and  their  country,  as  their  ancestors  in  the 
days  of  the  Tudors  or  the  Plantagenets.  Such  a  conclusion  may 
be  but  a  mark  of  that  intolerable  presumption  which  we  are 
sometimes  told  characterizes  our  age  ;  but,  right  or  wi*ong,  it  has 
made  a  profound  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  even  those 
vdio  consider  it  the  most  signal  mark  of  national  decadence, 
would  do  more  wisely  to  treat  it  as  one  of  those  inveterate  pre¬ 
judices  which  a  prudent  man  humours  instead  of  offending,  than 
to  waste  time  and  energy  in  idle  appeals  to  that  wisdom  of 
our  forefathers,  in  wliicli  their  hearers,  however  irreverently, 
have  ceased  implicitly,  to  beljevo.  A_n  institution  which  has  stoocl 
for  centuries,  has  done  so  cither  by  tlie  strength  of  its  intrinsic 
excellence,  or  by  tlie  support  of  influences  with  wdiich  the 
question  of  its  intrinsic  worth  has  nothing  to  do.  In  the  one 
case  it  needs  not  the  appeal  to  antiquity ;  in  the  other,  the  mo¬ 
ment  tliose  influences  cease  to  exist  by  which  it  was  supported,* 
its  antiquity  cannot  and  ouglit  not  to  save  it.  Antiquity  has 
not  saved  those  laws  which,  in  the  phrase  of  Cromwell,  hung  a 
man  for  sixpence,  threepence,  I  knov/  not  what ;  hung  for  a 
trifle,  and  pardoned  for  murder.”  Antiquity  did  not  save  the 
rotten  boroughs,  nor  Koman  Catholic  exclusion,  imr  will  it  save 
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(Jhureli  KaU‘s.  In  the  [nesent  case,  the  argnuieut  is  especially 
unlucky.  If  Church  Kates  be  sanctioned  by  antiquity,  \vhat 
shall  be  said  of  that  older  system  upon  which  Church  Kates  are 
an  usurpation,  by  which  the  burden  now  shifted  to  the  parish 
was  inore  a ppro})r lately  borne  by  the  tithe-owner?  The  fact 
is  that  all  reasoning  of  this  nature  silently  assumes  the  im¬ 
portant  premiss  that  whahwer  has-been,  is  right.”  Throw  the 
argument  into  a  syllogistic  form  and  without  some  such  proposi¬ 
tion  the  want  of  connection  betweciii  the  premiss  and  the  con- 
chision  is  instantly  apparent. 

A  favourite  topic  of  reactors  and  church waixlens  is  that  Church 
Kates  exist  by  law,  and  that  the  law  must  be  respected.  As  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  r^iurch-Kate  system,  this  is  hut 
anotlu^i*  form  of  the  appeal  to  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  and 
deserves  sinqdy  to  bo  dismissed  with  contempt ;  but  it  is  more 
often  n‘sort(?d  to  as  a  reason  for  granting  a  particular  Church 
Kate  than  in  defence  of  the  system.  In  this  aspect,  however,  it 
involves  too  imi)or(ant  a  misstatement  of  fact  to  be  passed 
over  without  a  word  of  comment.  It  is  not  the  rate  that  exists, 
or  that  is  compellable  by  law — (to  the  great  Braintree  case  we 
owe  this  most  important  principle), — but  simply  the  ])ower  of  a 
majority  of  the  parishioners  to  make  a  rate  that  shall  bind  the 
rest.  The  argument  is  good  before  the  magistrate  who  is  called 
u])on  to  grant  the  distress  warrant ;  before  the  vestry  whose  j)ro- 
vince  it  is  to  determine  ivhcther  in  that  parish  the  rate  shall  he 
the  law,  the  use  of  it  shows  either  great  ignorance,  or  a  want  of 
common  honesty.  The  supporters  of  the  rate  must  go  bade 
one  stcj)  farther,  they  must  show  some  good  reason  why  the 
V(‘stry  should  make  such  a  law  for  themselves,  when  the  choice* 
between  making  it  and  not  making  it  lies,  as  a  matter,  strictissimi 
jar  is,  with  them. 

“  But  what  can  be  fairer  ?”  it  is  sometimes  asked ;  the  ma¬ 
jority  may  make  a  rate  or  may  refuse  it  at  their  will.  What 
more  would  you  have  ?  The  question  would  be  much  less  easy 
to  answer  if  both  parties  in  the  contest  stood  upon  equal  ground; 
but  what  would  be  said  if  it  were  proposed  by  the  vote  of  tlu* 
dissenting  majority  to  im]>osc  upon  the  minority  a  rate  for  tlu* 
supjKU't  of  the  dissenting  chapels  ?  Until  this  power  exists,  thei*e 
is  only  what  has  been  styled  ‘‘  unilateral  reciprocity.”  One  is 
almost  tempted  to  wish  that  such  a  power  existed,  and  could  be 
exercised,  just  for  once.  Imagine  the  Bishop  of  Worcester*  and 
his  deans  summoned  before  a  bench  of  magistrates  in  petty 
sessions,  for  nonpayment  of  a  chapel  rate,  and  told  that  “  while 


*  ( ’Inircli  bates  liave  l)een  refused  in  several  i-arislies  in  'NVorcestci*,  and  are 
now,  wi- Relieve,  abandoned  in  all. 
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*  \Vorcjster,  Bristol,  Bath,  Ely,  and  Gloucester,  have  V;eeii  the  scene  of 
fierce  Church>Batc  contests,  in  n  any  cf  which  the  abolitionists  have  cirri  ed 
the  day. 

t  Archdeacon  AVilherforce. 


the  law  existed,  it  ought  to  be  obeyed  I”  There  iu’e  not  a  few 
cathedral  towns,*  where  the  dignitaries  of  the  Established 
Churcli,  would  run  a  serious  risk  of  learning  in  this  manner 
the  full  meaning  of  the  obligation  to  obey  the  law,  if  the 
principle  of  majorities  were  really  carried  out.  Yet  if  the  prin- 
cifJe  be  good  for  anything,  why  shoulcl  it  not  go  thus  far?  No 
answer  can  be  given  which  does  not  involve  the  whole  question 
of  an  Establishment. 

The  advocates  of  Church  liates  have  with  much  ingenuity 
(Muleavoured  to  enlist  in  tlieir  behftlf  the  rooted  dislike  wliich,  to 
the  lionour  of  this  country  is  always  felt  by  Englishmen  to  any¬ 
thing  like  a  disturbance  of  the  rights  of  propen  ty.  It  is  a  senti¬ 
ment  so  powerful  and  so  creditable,  that  could  it  be  suc(*essfnll y 
shown  that  such  rights  would  be  endangered  by  the  abolition  of 
Ghureh  Hates,  their  assailants  might  wellnigh  despair  of  success. 
Property,  we  are  told,  has  been  bought  and  sold,  and  has  passed 
from  father  to  son,  subject  to  such  a  charge,  and  to  get  rid  of  it 
is  “to  ai)propriate  that  which  has  not  been  paid  for.”*f'  J^iralleis 
are  di*awn  between  the  poor-rates  and  the  public  taxes  and 
Church  Kates.  To  evade  tlie  one,  according  to  the  common 
phrase,  is  as  unprincipled  as  to  evade  the  other.  It  is  astonishing 
liow  deep  an  impression  is  often  created  by  such  transparent 
fallacies.  The  term  “  evasion,”  if  correctly  used,  reduces  the 
latter  objection  to  a  truism.  It  implies,  ex  vi  termini,  a  resort  to 
(|uostionable  practices.  If  it  be  applied  to  open  opposition  in 
vestry,  or  to  a  refusal  to  pay  the  rate,  leaving  the  churchwardens 
to  enforce  it  by  legal  process — both  of  which  courses  have  been 
declared  by  our  courts  to  be  perfectly  lawful, — it  is  an  abuse  of 
terms,  arising  either  from  inaccuracy,  or  from  dishonesty.  In  one 
respect,  indeed,  the  parallel 'between  the  public  taxes  and  Church 
Kates  may  be  fi*'ely  ac(*epted.  \\q  have  not  yet  learned  that  it 
was  an  act  of  private  or  political  dishonesty  to  agitate  against 
the  window  duty,  nor  can  we  lay  claim  to  the  sensitive  morality 
tliat  would  shriidv  with  instinctive  horror  from  tiimpering  with 
the  sanctity  of  the  Income  Tax.  Yet  stock  in  trade,  the  goodwill 
of  a  business,  and  a  thousand  other  subjects  and  interests  are  as 
much  property  as  land;  they  are  .as -capable  of  transfer,  as 
readily  dealt  with,  or  more  so,  and  as  unquestionably  valuable  to 
the  possessor;  while  the  price  they  would  fetch  would  be  affected 
l>y  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  rate  of  the  Income  Tax  twenty 
times  as  much  as  is  the  value  of  landed  estates  by  their  possible 
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liability  to  Clmrcli  Ibites.  It  would  have  b(MUi  equally  ri^ason- 
al)le  to  insist  upon  the  perpetuation  of  fines  and  recoveries, 
because  our  landed  proprietoi*s  had  bought  or  inherited  their 
estates  subject  to  that  burdensome  mode  of  conveyance,  or  to 
charge  a  glass  manufacturer,  who  petitionpd .  for  the  repeal  of 
the  excise  upon  glass,  with  a  discreditable  hankering  after 
‘‘the  appropriation  of  that  for  which  he  had  not  paid.**  The 
argument  comes  to  this :  once  get  an  impost,  no  matter  how 
unjust  or  obnoxious — let  property  be  dealt  with,  and  interests 
bought  and  sold  under  its  operation — and  every  attempt  to' get 
rid  of  it  becomes  an  act  of  dishonesty.  The  reasoning  would 
be  absurd,  even  if  Church  Hates  xoere^  as  is  assumed,  a  charge 
upon  property ;  but  in '  truth  they  are  not  so.  AVhether  tliey 
exist  at  all  depends  upon  the  fluctuating  composition  of  a 
parish  vestry ;  and  when  they  arc  called  into  existence  by  the 
oporatioii  of  an  uncertain  cause,  they  are  so  far  from  being  a 
cliargc  upon  property,  that  they  cannot  be  recovered  if  the 
(x*cupier  die  before  payment  be  enforced.  Let  the  rate  be  above 
10?.  or  its  validity  disputed,  and  personal  imprisonment  is  tlic 
only  remedy  given  by  the  law  for  its  recovery.  How  the  notion 
that  Church  Rates  are  a  charge  upon  the  land  can  have  become 
current,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand ;  for  not  a  trace  of  such  a 
doctrine,  not  the  scintilla  of  an  argument  in  its  favour,  can  bo 
found  in  the  whole  corpus  of  English  law. 

The  fact  is,  that  a  gross,  and  often  we  fear,  a  wilful  injustice  is 
done  by  attempting  ^to  put  this  upon  the  footing  of  a  property 
question.  The  very  persons  who  raise  the  battle-cry  of  the 
rights  of  property,  with  marvellous  inconsistency  will  argue  in 
the  same  breath,  that  dissenters  would  be  no  gainers  by  the 
(‘hanjrc,  as  it  would  be  followed  bv  an  increase  of  rent  commen- 
surate  with  the  relief  afforded.  Do  they  imagine  that  to  them 
alone  is  vouchsafed  political  vision,  as  well  as  religious  truth,  and 
that  dissenters  cannot  estimate  as  fairly  as  they  can  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  landlord  will  get  the  best  rent  he  can  from  his 
tenant  ?  If  not,  what  becomes  of  the  ‘‘  appropriation  of  that 
which  has  not  been  paid  for?’*  In  truth,  the  only  right  of  pro¬ 
perty  interfered  with  is  one  which  will  not  bear  to  be  expressed 
in  plain  language : — It  is,  the  right  of  A  to  compel  B  to  pay  for 
something  A  wants  for  himself,  subject  to  two  conditions,  first, 
that  A  shall  profess  certain  opinions  upon  certain  very  difficult 
and  abstruse  questions,  and  secondly,  that  he  and  his  friends  can 
outnumber  B  and  his  friends. 

If  an  earnest  churchman  were  asked  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  a  Jewish  synagogue,  would  he  not  be  very  likely  to 
replv,  ix)ssibly  vdth  some  warmth,  that  he  had  a  firm  conviction 
of  tlie  truth  of  his  ovm  faith,  and  that  he  could  not  justify  it  to 
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]iii  coRiicience,  were  he  to  assist  in  the  maiiiteiiiiiice  (a*  propiiga- 
tioii  of  any  other  ?  Slight  he  not  perchance  hint  that  he  would 
rather  subscribe  to  the  society  for  converting  the  j  ews  ?  AVhat 
would  tliis  gentlenian  say,  were  he  told  by  his  Hebrew  })etitioner 
that  it  was  absurd  for  him  to  speak  of  conscience  where  he 
wanted  only  to  save  his  pocket?  Yet  this  is  the  language Avliich 
Ikis  been  held  without  scruple  even  by  preachers  of  that  religion 
which  teaches  us  that  the  greatest  of  its  virtues  thinketh  no 
evil,’'  towards  all  who  object  to  Church  Rates.  Hap^^ily  this 
particular  kind  of  reasoning  is  less  resorted  to  than  it  tormerly 
was,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  soon  be  enth-ely  dropped. 
The  opponents  of  the  Establishment  are  now  numerically  stronger 
tlian  its  supporters,  and  the  latter  may  find  by-and-by  that  a 
(litierent  tone 'would  have  been  more  conducive  to  their  own 
interests.  It  is  not  too  much  for  the  majority  to  intimate  to  the 
niinority  that  the  argument  between  them  can  bo  no  longer  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  basis  of  the  iirtrinsic  inferiority — whether  social, 
mental,  moral,  or  spiritual — of  the  former. 

To  enlarge  upon  the  harshness  and  injustice  of  the  principle  of 
Cliurch  Kates,  and  to  state  in  detail  the  arguments  of  those  who 
demand  their  total  and  unconditional  abolition,  would  carry  us 
beyond  our  present  limits,  and  the  burden  of  proof  rests,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  with  those  who  claini  the  right  of  taxing  their  neighbours ; 
but  it  is  not  uninstructive,  even  to  the  supporters  of  the  principle, 
to  inquire  how  the  system  tvorks. 

We  will  not  inflict  upon  our  readers  a  descrij)tion  of  a  i)arish 
vestry,  assembled  to  vote  upon  a  Church-Kate  question,  or  make 
more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  the  discreditable  scenes  which 
are  often  enacted  on  such  occasions.  We  will  not  even  stay  to 
discuss  which  party  is  generally  to  blame  ;  for  it  is  our  earnest 
wish  to  avoid  saying  one  word  which  can  embitter  the  discussion 
of  this  truly  national  question.  But  the  responsibility  of 
creating  the  occasion  for  such  scandals  certainly  rests  with  those 
who  would  maintain  the  system  under  which  they  are  inevitable ; 
and  if  the  cause  of  Church  Kates  be  really  a  bad  one,  the  balance 
of  unfairness  would  naturally  be  found  on  the  side  of  those  who 
espouse  it.  There  is,  at  least,  one  kind  of  discreditable  conduct, 
not  so  uncommon  as  could  be  desired,  that  from  its  very  nature 
must  belong  to -one  side  only_;_  namely ,--the  attempt  to  snatch  a 
rate  by  fixing  the  vestry  meeting  at  a  time  when  the  attendance 
of  those  classes  of  parishioners  amongst  whom  the  opponents  are. 
chiefly  to  be  found,  is  out  of  the  question.  We  may  observe  also 
that  for  some  years  past  the  opponents  of  Church  Kates,  in  a 
xcry  large  number  of  parishes,  have  been  thoroughly  well  advised, 
and  that  no  counsel  has  been  so  emphatically  insisted  upon  as 
“  the  preservation  of  calmness  and  g<^xl  temper.”  Be  tliis  as  it 
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may,  Iiowever,  we  believe  few  persons  except  those  who  Iiavelinfl 
tlie  proceedings  of  i)arisli  vestries  brought  habitually  under  their 
notice,  liave  any  idea  of  the  seething  mass  of  heart-burnings, 
bitternesses,  and  uncliaritable  feelings,  generated  by  this  fertile 
source  of  mischief.  One  consecpienco  is,  that  it  is  the  exception 
to  find  a  contested  rate  legally  made,  or  capable  of  being  en¬ 
forced  against  those  who  do  not  choose  to  pav  it. 

The  rate,  once  ’made,  has  to  be  enforced,  and  here  there  is 
little  ditticulty  in  saying  to  which  party  belongs  the  onus  of 
whatever  blame  may  be  incurred.  The  recusant  parishioner  lias 
no  active  course  to  take.  The  law  gives  him  no  power  of  iiiitiat- 
ing  proceedings  to  quash  the  rate,  however  illegally  made. 
Whatever  llarshness,  oppression,  or  illegality  may  now  be  com¬ 
mitted,  must  therefore  lie  at  the  door  of  tliose  who  are  active, 
not  of  those  who  are  passive,  in  the  matter;  and  dissenters  know 
too  well  that  their  only  chance  lies  in  strict  propriety  of  conduct 
to  hazard  any  breach  of  the  law  in  their  opposition  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  rate.  But,  apart  from  the  unnecessary  severity 
with  which  proceedings  are  often  taken  and  carried  out,  apart 
from  the  enormous  ami  excessive  distresses  that  are  often  levied  lor 
trilling  sums — their  constant  submission  to  which,  in  preference 
to  a  voluntary  [)aynient,  is  surely  some  proof  that  Church  Bates 
are  not  a  mere  matter  of  jiounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  to  the 
sulferers — they  have  a  real  grievance  in  the  tribunals  to  which 
they  arc  subject.  It  is  impossible  for  a  dissenter,  summoned 
before  a  Ixmch  of  country  magistrates,  or  cited  before  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  court  of  the  diocese,  to  feel  confident  of  fair  play  at  the 
hands  of  liis  judges.  Too  many  instances  have  proved  that  the 
Idas  which  a  score  of  reasons  would  lead  us  a  priori  to  expect, 
exists,  and  that  it  warps  the  decisions  and  influences  the  de¬ 
meanour  of  those  who  sit  in  the  seat  of  judgment.  Let  not  this 
complaint  be  carped  at  as  the  discontented  clamour  of  those  to 
whom  all  in  authority  are  objects  of  dislike  and  suspicion.  The 
conclusive  proof  to  the  contrary  is  that  tribunals  really  above 
partiality  or  prejudice  are  respected  and  revered  by  every 
member  of  the  community.  Xo  man  in  his  senses  entertains  a 
suspicion  of  this  kind  towards  our  Superior  t^ourts  of  Common 
Law,  or  feels  the  slightest  doubt  that,  subject  to  the  inevitable 
accidents  of  human  fallibility,  he  will  receive  from  those  courts 
— be  he  churchman  or  dissenter,  Christian,  Jew,  Turk,  infidel  or 
atheist — impartial  and  even-handed  justice.  Nor  are  there 
wanting,  of  course,  excellent  and  unprejudiced  magistrates,  or 
impartial  judges  of  ecclesiastical  couiis ;  the  judicial  annals  of 
our  country  contain  no  brighter  pages  than  those  which  record 
the  judgments,  and  establish  the  spotless  reputation,  of  the 
venerable  and  excellent  Dr,  Lushina*ton.  Ihit  in  cases  affect- 
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iii^T  the  privileges  of  the  EstHblisliment  and  the  rights  of 
(lissoiiters  as  such,  ecclesiastical  and  magisterial  decisions  in 
•reiieral  have  signally  failed  in  commanding  similar  iiniversid 
respect. 

We  liave  not  far  to  seek  for  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
(iifterence  in  such  cases,  between  “justices’  justice,’^  and  that 
of  the  superior  tribunals.  A  respectable  tradesman  of  3Iarket 
Harborough  was  summoned  in  April  last,  before  three  justices 
of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Leicester — all  of  them  men 
of  liigh  position  in  the  county— for  the  non-payment  of  a 
Church  Kate.  An  Act  of  Parliament  provides  that  where  tlie 
person  summoned  disputes  tlie  validity  of  the  rate,  and  giv(‘s 
notice  to  the  magistrates  that  he  does  so,  the  latter  shall  for¬ 
bear  to  give  judgment  upon  the  matter  of  the  summons,  the 
eliurchwardens  being  left  to  proceed  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court. 
The  Courts  have  very  properly  engrafted  on  to  this  enactment, 
that  the  objection  to  the  validity  of  the  rate  must  be  bond 
fide — not  necessarily  a  good  one,  but  still  made  in  good  faith 
and  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  evasion  or  delay.  In  the 
present  ciise,  the  defendant  stated  to  tlie  magistrates  ceiTain  gravid 
irregularities  which  had  taken  place  at  the  vestry-meeting  at 
which  the  rate  was  granted — such,  for  instance,  as  the  refusal  of 
the  rector,  who  occupied  the  chair,  to  jnit  amendments  which  were 
proper  and  right  to  be  put,  and  other  illegalities,Tiot  of  form,  but 
going  to  the  very  essence  of  the  rate.  1  fe  added  that  he  liad  warned 
the  vestry,  at  the  time,  of  the  consequences  of  the  chairman’s 
refusal — that  the  very  same  mistakes  had  been  committed  by  the 
rector  of  the  parish  at  a  church-rate  vestry-meeting  two  years 
before,  when  the  opinion  of  two  barristers,  one  now  on  the 
bench,  had  been  taken,  and  they  having  unhesitatingly  pro- 
lioimced  the  rate  invalid,  it  had  been  abandoned  by  the  then 
churchwardens.  He  produced  the  original  case  and  opinion,  and 
begged  the  magistrates  to  look  at  it,  that  they  might  satisfy 
themselves  of  the  identity  of  the  circumstances  in  tlie  two 
instances.  In  answer  to  what  certainly  seems  a  superfluous 
question  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  he  offered  to  swear  that 
his  objection  was  bond  fide.  The  magistrates  inquired  if  he  hifd 
anything  else  to  say,  whereupon  ho  referred  them  to  the  Act  of 
Parhament  above  mentioned,  gave  them  a  written  and  formal 
notice  that  he  disputed- the  vafility  of  the  rate,  and  that  if  they 
proceeded  he  should  hold  them  liable  for  the  consequences,  and 
requested  tliem,  if  they  felt  any  doubt  al>out  tlie  matter,  to 
adjourn  the  case  for  a  week,  and  meanwhile  to  take  the  opinion 
of  counsel.  The  magistrates,  however,  after  retiring  a  short 
time,  returned  into  court  and,  declaring  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  objections,  made  an  order  for  payment  of  the  rate.  After 
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a  week’s  reflection,  and  a  second  warning  from  the  defendant, 
couched  in  the  most  moderjite  and  respectM  terms,  they  followed 
up  the  order  by  a  distress- warrant,  which  was  rigorously  executed. 

If  the  justices  liad  acted  under  a  mistaken  notion  of  their  juris¬ 
diction  to  decide  uj>on  the  validity  of  the  objections,  and  under 
an  e(pia11y  mistaken  conception  of  the  law  as  to  the  validity  of 
Church  Ihites  under  the  cu’cunistances  of  this  case,  however  much 
we  might  have  deplored  the  necessity  of  committing  the  delicate 
duties  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  pei*sons  so  little .  fitted  to 
exorcise  them,  we  could  have  passed  no  severer  condemnation. 
Ihit  will  it  be  believed,  that  upon  a  motion  to  quash  the  order, 
these  gentlemen  had  the  hardiliood  to  sNvear  that  “  they  duly 
cjiisidered  and  weighed  the  allegations  of  the  defendant,”  and 
that  ‘‘  they  considered  and  determined  ”  (cautious  plirascp^they 
did  not  venture  to  say  they  believed)  “  that  the  said  allegations 
were  not  made  in  good  faith,  but  were  made  and  put  forward  by 
the  defendant  as  a  pretext  merely  for  avoiding  payment  of  the 
Kate  It  is  needless  to  say  the  order  was  quashed  by  the 
( A)urt  of  (Queen’s  Bencli,  and  observations,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat,  u  ere  made  upon  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates.  Tliis 
judicial  freak  })roved  an  expensive  one,  for  it  cost  the  gentlemen 
who  indulged  in  it  a  considerable  sum,  although  the  defendant, 
acting  in  a  very  difterent  spirit  from  that  of  his  judges,  declined 
to  as\  for  anything  beyond  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  to 
quash  tlie  order.  Had  an  action  been  tried  it  must  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  exemplary  damages.  It  is  true  this  is  perhaps  the 
very  worst  case  on  record,  but  it  is  not  every  tradesman  or 
artizan  who  has  tlie  courage  or  the  means  to  measure  swords 
with  the  gentlemen  of  his  county,  and  the  spirit  which  it  in¬ 
dicates  receives  too  frequent  illustration  in  the  proceedings  of 
our  Courts  of  Petty  Sessions. 

Has  not  enough  been  said  without  further  enlarging  upon  this 
unpleasant  topic  to  show  that  even  those  who  zealously  support 
tlie  principles  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  Church-Kate  system, 
may  well  pause  and  ask  themselves  whether  it  is  wise  and 
[lolitic  fur  the  Church  to  insist  upon  maintaining  rights  which 
often  wear  so  repulsi\  e  an  aspect  ? 

Phe  truth  is  that  while  not  a  single  argument  can  be  adduced 
to  justify  Church-Kates,  which  docs  not  involve  the  justification  of 
an  Establishment,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  against  them 
wliieli  does  not  in  any  way  touch  the  general  question  of  state 
support  to  religion.  The  most  earnest  defender  of  the  National 
Chm’ch  may  well  be  an  uncompromising  foe  to  Church  Kates. 


*  Keg.  V.  Niiiiueley,  27  Law  Journal  (M.C.),  2G1. 
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ludeod  those  who  look  further  than  to  the  mere  abolition  of 
Church  Rates,  and  desire  the  do^vnfall  of  the  Establishment, 
would,  exhibit  more  than  human  philanthropy  if  in  their  heart 
of  hearts  they  bitterly  regretted  a  tactic  on  the  part  of  their 
opponents  which  oifered  so  many  advantages  to  themselves. 
There  is  nothing  so  valuable  to  a  politicm  party  as  a  good 
grievance ;  and  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  u|X)n  the  Church- 
Kate  Bill  certainly  leaves  the  opponents  of  the  Establishment  in 
the  undisputed  j)ossession  of  a  most  powerful  weapon  of  attack. 
Tlie  subject  can  never  sleep,  for  the  claims  of  the  National 
Church  are  continually  piit  forward  in  a  form  with  which  her 
best  defenders  have  little  sympathy,  and  under  an  aspect  pecu¬ 
liarly  distasteful  to  those  who  conscientiously  dissent  from  her 
doctrines  and  her  discipline.  No  better  system,  in  fact,  could  be 
devised  than  the  maintenance  of  Chiu’ch  Rates,  for  alienating  from 
the  01101*011  the  goodwill  and  respect  of  the  people  at  large,  and 
for  deepening  into  rooted  antipathy  and  contempt  the  dislike 
with  wliich  a  very  large  iiortion  of  the  community  have  begun  to 
regard  the  Establishment.'  It  is  a  question  with  respect  to 
which  we  cannot  understand  how.  an  earnest  dissenter  can  be 
indifferent. '  Truth  is  either  worth  a  sacrifice,  worth  a  helping- 
hand,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not,  why,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  should  a  man  be  a  dissenter?  No  worldly  advantage  can 
accrue  from  dissent,  which  is  clogged  with  worldly  and  social 
drawbacks  enough:  If  Truth  be  worth  a  serious  thought,  no 
earnest  man  can  regard  with  indifference  a  system  under  which 
a  large  party  are  raised  and  subsidied  to  disseminate  en*or — or, 
if  he  do  not  go  that  length,  under  wliich  what  he  considers 
grave  and  mischievous  error  receives  the  same  countenance  and 
support  as  if  it  were  Truth  itself.  If  he  be  animated  by  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  zealous,  truth-loving  spirit,  he  must  feel  that  the  alle¬ 
giance  he  owes  to  Truth  compels  him,  as  an  honest  man,  to 
be  the  assailant  of  such  a  system.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  if, 
while  believing  the  doctrines  of  the  Chm*ch  to  be  true,  he  also 
believes  that  she  must  suffer  in  credit,  in  purity,  in  usefulness, 
in  zeal,  from  her  connection  with  the  State — that  “  if  this 
counsel  or  this  work  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthi*ow  it,  but  if  *it 

be  of  men  it  will  come  to  nought.”  _ _ 

Let  Churchmen  be  worthier  of  themselves.  Let  them  evince 
a  little  more  faith  in  their  own  views,  a  little  more  trust  in  tlu' 
power  of  Truth.  Which  man  is  primd  facie  most  in  earnest,  whicli 
believes  most  deeply  in  that  which  he  professes,  which  has  the 
firmest  and  most  exalted  faith  in  the  God  of  all  Truth — he  who 
raises  the  feeble  and  mistrusting  cry  for  aid  from  the  temporal 
power,  who  clamours  for  the  pomp,  the  dominion,  the  wealth, 
which  the  State  can  give,  or  he  who  trusts  to  the  native  might 
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and  majesty  of  Truth  to  make  their  way,  unaided  and  alone,  to 
the  deep  recesses. of  the  human  heart,  and  who  would  behold  iu 
the  proffered  aid  of  the  secular  power,  the  advances  of  the  most 
insidious  and  deadly  foe  that  Truth  can  ever  be  called- upon  to 
encounter?  .  . 
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If  the  fable  of  the  fox  without  a  tail  were  reversed,  it  would 
exactly  represent  the  stage  which  the  discussion  regarding 
Parliamentary  Refonn  has  at  This  moment  reached.  Vfe  must 
imagine  Reynard,  and  a  few  of  his  aristocratic  friends,  endowed 
^vith  magnificent  brushes,  and  trying  to  convince  another  and 
more  plebeian  set  of  foxes,  whose  tails  they  had  eaten  off  when 
they  were  wdielj^xs,  that  the  lost  appendage  is  useless,  un¬ 
becoming,  and  superfluous.  “What  a  thing  is  a  tail!”  they 
might  say.  “It  is  a  mere  freak  of  nature — an  unmeaning 
flourish  at  the  end  of  her  work.  It  is  a  burden .  to  carry ;  it  is 
the  wonder  of  science ;  it  is  the  laughter  of  mankind.  Behold 
wliat  we  have  to  endure — see  how  w^e  are  hunted.  All  because 
w  e  have  tlie  miserable  qualification  of  tails.  On  the  other  hand, 
good  friends,  observe  how  compact  and  square  ye  are — ^how 
curt,  how  terse — no  encumbrances,  no  nonsense  about  you — 
none  of  your*  trumpery  attempts  at  ornament.  Ornament, 
indeed !  what  is  there  ornamental  about  a  tail  ?  Whom  did  it 
ever  please  ?  AVhat  good  has  it  ever  done  ?  Has  it  ever 
caught  a  leveret  ?  Has  it  ever  fouiKl  a  goose  ?  Has  it  ever 
saved  any  body  from  a  trap  ?  It  never  has,  and  it  never  will. 
Rest  contented  with  your  lot,  brothers,  and  leave  us  to  our  fate. 
You  have  the  most  mistaken  ideas  as  to  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  tails.  You  are  like  cliildren  grasping  at  the  moon 
— you  are  like  extravagant  girls  bent  on  another  new  dress. 
Away  with  such  folly !  Go  about  your  business — which  is  to 
rob  the  roost  and  feed  your  young  ones,  whose  tails  you  must 
continue  to  bite  off,  or  we  shall  do  it  for  you.”  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  these  arguments  are  not  convincing ;  and  the  tailless 
foxes  might  appeal  to  the  very  absurd,  it  may  be,  but  also  the 
very  natural,  tlie  ineradicable  feeling,  which  prompts  us  to 
imitate  our  fellows,  to  keep  within  the  fashion,  to  avoid  any¬ 
thing  singular,  to  aim  for  ever  at  equality  and  similarity.  Are 
they  not  also  foxes  and  brothers  ?  Why  should  they  not  have 
tails,  however  ridiculous,  as  well  as  their  bettei*s?  It  seems  to 
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US  also  that  a  good  deal  of  tlie  arguments  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  reorganization  of  our '  parliamentary  con¬ 
stituencies,  are  quite  as  irrelevant,  quite  as  far-fetched,  as  those 
wliich  we  have  attributed  to  the  privileged  classes  of  the  vulpine 
community.  It  is  said  that  the  new  Parliament  will  be  but  a 
useless  extravagance.  What  can  it  do  wliich  the  present  House 
of  Commons  does  not  perform  equally  well?  Previously,  a 
Keforin  Bill  was  demanded  as  a  means  to  an  end.  There  were 
an  enormous  number  of  abuses  to  be  corrected  which  an  un¬ 
reformed  House  of  Commons  was  incompetent  to  touch,  and  for 
wliich  the  only  remedy  was  •an  entirely  new  representation. 
But  now  a  Reform  Bill  is  demanded  as  an  end  to  itself.  The 
representation  is  fall  of  inconsistencies  which,  for  the  sake  of 
mere  symmetiy,  ought  to  be  abolished ;  and  people  desire  a 
vote  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  voting — not  because  they  have 
any  great  measure  to  advance,  or  any  definite  policy  to  deter¬ 
mine,  by  their  votes. 

Even  if  these  statements  were  correct,  they  would  still,  as  we 
liave  [said,  be  irrelevant.  Even  if  it  were  not  likely  that  the 
reformed  Parliament  would  be  a  more  perfect  instrument  than 
tlie  existing  one ;  and  even  if  the  remodelling  of  the  franchise 
were  desired,  not  for  any  ulterior  object  of  Government,  but  for 
the  mere  vanity  of  possession — the  self-satisfaction  of  consider¬ 
able  bodies  of  our  countrymen  now  excluded  from  the  privilege 
of  voting,  we  do  think,  that  there  is  a  sufficient  case  for  grant¬ 
ing,  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes,  the  rights 
which  they  demand.  Tliere  are  thousands  of  us  who  enjoy  the 
I'ranchise,  who  have  the  right  of  voting,  who  feel  that  we  have  a 
voice  ill  the  government  of  the  country ;  and  yet  wffio  never 
exercise  that  right,  who  never  visit  the  polling-lx)oth,  who  are 
content,  except  on  very  rare  occasions,  to  let  our  fellow-citizens 
decide  for  us  who  shall  be  our  representatives,  and  what  shall 
be  their  principles.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  any 
attempt  to  deprive  us  of  that  riglit — if  it  were  in  the  slightest 
degree  imperilled,  should  we  not  fly  to  the  point  of  danger  ? 
should  we  not  fight  for  our  liberties  ?  should  we  not  insist  upon 
our  charter  ?  should  not  all  England  be  in  a  blaze  ?  Perhaps 
we  might  be  accused  of  inconsistency  in  battling  so  fiercely  for 
a  privilege -which  we  permitted*  to^  lie  dormant  The  consis¬ 
tency,  however,  is  entirely  on  the  suriace  :  it  is  characteristic  of 
human  nature ;  it  is  very  characteristic  of  the  English  nature. 
In  not  exercising  our  privilege,  no  public  principle  is  at  stake  ; 
but  in  depriving  us  of  our  privilege,  a  great  public  injury  would 
be  perpetrated.  If  we  do  not  use  our  franchise,  it  is  at  least 
something  to  have  it.  The  possession  of  political  rights,  and  the 
liberty  of  political-  action,  mav  be  a  mere  sentiment  for  all  the 
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use  to  Mliieh  we  turn  either  our  possessions  or  our  libeilies ;  but 
that  sentiment  conduces  to  our  dignity  as  thinking  men  ;  and 
without  it  we  must  he,  in  our  own  eyes,  the  proscril^d  of  a 
jealous  and  exclusive  government — the  slaves  of  a  political 
system  which  is  aliove  us  and  beyond  us ;  aliens  of  a  common¬ 
wealth  in  which  we  have  no  privileges ;  in  the  nation,  but  not  of 
the  nation.  It  is  a  sentiment  which  is  essential  to  our  idea  of 
manhood.  Without  the  privilege  of  political  action  we  are,  in  a 
sense,  minors — we  are  in  the  leading-strings  of  our  more  foi-tu- 
nate  countrymen  ;  we  are  in  the  go-cart  of  a  despotism  that 
may  be  afteetionate  aiid  beneficial,  but  is  certainly  not  compli- 
mentarv,  and  is  far  from  tolerable  to  any  mind  that  has  a  feelinjr 
of  independence.  Wliy,  in  this  country,  where  the  very  first 
principle  of  the  constitution  is  the  necessity  of  self-government, 
shouhl  any  class  of  persons,  approved  as  good  citizens,  be  invi¬ 
diously  excluded  from  a  privilege  which  concerns  our  well¬ 
being,  and  which  is  essential  to  our  dignity  as  members  of  a  free 
commonwealth  ?  Why  should  they  l)e  compelled  to  feel  their 
own  insionificance  and  exclusion  ?  Whv  should  this  ulcer  b«‘ 
allowed  to  rankle  in  their  breasts  ?  Why  should  they  not  have 
the  manly  sentiment  as  well  as  otliers?  Why  should  they  not 
have  the  sense  of  their  political  importance,  as  well  as  of 
personal  independence,  domestic  responsibility,  social  honour, 
and  municipal  right  ?  If  it  be  true  that  their  tails  are  useless, 
yet  why  should  they  be  mulcted  of  an  appendage  which  is 
cherished  as  an  honourable  distinction  ? 

But  more  than  this.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  fimction  of  Par¬ 
liament  and  the  object  of  the  franchise,  are  very  much  misunder¬ 
stood  both  by  those  who  oppose  reform  and  by  a  number  of 
those  who  demand  it  vehemently.  Those  who  oppose  reform 
say.  What  do  you  expect  from  a  new  Parliament  ?  Is  it  in  the 
least  likely  that  any  new  House  of  Commons  will  go  through  a 
gi-eater  amount  of  work  and  pass  a  larger  number  of  useful 
measures — in  other  words,  jirove  itself  a  more  effective  legislating 
machine  than  the  old  one  ?  Look  at  the  enactments  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century — where,  in  the  whole  history  of  human 
legislation,  shall  you  find  crowded  into  so  short  a  spiice,  such  an 
array  of  good  laws  passed,  and  of  bad  laws  repealed,  such  a  won¬ 
derful  reduction  of  fixation  without  hurt  to  the  revenue,  such 
benefits  conferred  on  every  chiss  of  the  community,  but  especially 
on  the  lower  classes,  such  a  transition,  through  the  wisdom  of  the 
government,  from  extreme  suftering  and  frightful  discontent,  to 
peaceful  plenty  and  golden  concord  ?  It  Avas  the  golden  age 
over  again ;  the  millenium  was  upon  us  ere  we  knew  it.  And 
many  of  those  who  agitate  for  reform,  we  regret  to  say,  give 
point  to  this  ai*gument  by  seeming  to  expect  fi’om  a  Parliament 
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built  on  a  wider  constituenoy,  and  a  more  independent  basis,  an 
extraordinary  supply  of  new  measures,  wdiicli  are  to  make  the 
really  admirable  legislation  of  the  last  five  and  twenty  years 
show  poor  in  comparison.  Not  so,  friends  ;  and  not  so,  enemies. 
Tlie  legislative  function  of  Parliament  is  very  important,  and 
looks  the  bravest ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  its  only  function,  nor 
the  most  essential.  The  Parliamentary  history  of  England, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Keform  Bill,  which  it  would  be  very 
ungrateful  of  us  not  to  mention  with  pride  and  praise,  will  teach 
us  "the  WTong  lesson  if  w  e  regard  it  superficially.  There  our 
senators  and  representatives  st(^  forth  especially  in  our  eyes  as 
law  givers ;  and  the  cry  is  for  inore  lawgiving,  more  new  measures. 
A  ministry  that  ’cannot  point  at  the  end  of  each  session  to  a 
bountiful  harvest  of  important  enactments,  the  work  of  its  own 
hands,  is  supposed  to  be  a  ministry  of  unfaithful  stewards,  and 
the  cry  even  has  been  raised  that  the  efficiency  of  l^arliament  is 
declining  because  the  bills — the  public  bills — which  are  now' 
passed  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  important  tis  they  used  to 
bo.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  legislation  which  succeeded  the 
Reform  Bill  was  entirely  exceptional,  was  mainly  the  result  of 
the  neglect  of  more  than  a  century,  during  which,  so  lar 
from  its  being  dreamt  that  the  passing  of  laws  is  the  first 
duty  of  a  government,  it  seems  to  liave  been  scarcely  thought 
necessary  to  legislate  at  all.  There  are  laws  which  we  desi¬ 
derate  in  common  w'ith  all  the  friends  of  progress ;  there  are 
measures  of  relief  which  we  demand  in  common  with  all  the 
friends  of  liberty ;  but  we  warn  all  true  Liberals  against  the 
sopliism  into  wdiich  they  are  being  entrapped,  that  the  prime 
object  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  promote  legislation, 
and  that  legislation  could  not  be  better  promoted  than  it  has 
been  under  the  present  system.  We  trust  indeed  that  never 
again  in  the  liistory  of  our  country  will  there  be  occasion  for 
the  work  of  legislation  to  be  as  it  has  been  since  1832,  the 
Herculean  task  of  clearing  [out  Augean  stables.  The  streams  of 
popular  opinion  have  been  run  through  these  stables,  and  the 
statute-book,  which  we  may  very  well  liken  to  a  stable,  since  a 
celebrated  lawyer  has  declared  the  possibility  of  driving  a  coach 
and  six  t]irough_every  Act  of  Parliament  that  lia.s  eyer  been 
jjassed,  has  been  wonderfully  cleansed  and  sweetened.  The 
work  iff  not  yet  completed,  but  at  all  events  the  worst  is  over, 
and  there  cannot  be  for  a  long  time  the  same  necessity  for  mul¬ 
titudinous  proposals  and  high-pressure  legislation.  AVe  make  too 
many  laws,  in  fact,  and  the  legislation  that  is  required,  the 
legislation  that  will  be  popular  when  the  theory  of  government 
is  properly  understood,  will  not  be  the  enactment  of  new  codes, 
but  the  repeal  of  old.  Parliament  has  another  and  greater,  if 
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not  such  a  sj)leiidicl  function.  It  has  a  critical  function  ;  it  is  a 
check  upon  the  executive  ;  it  is  the  Argus  that  watches  contem¬ 
porary  history  and  administers  its  advice  in  terms  that  cannot  be 
misunderstood  to  tlie  government  of  the  day.  And  let  no  one 
undervalue  this  office,  which  is  indeed  all-important.  War  and 
l)eace  depend  upon  it ;  tlie  foreign  policy  of  the  country  depends 
uj)on  it;  the  taxation  of  the  people  depends  upon  it ;  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  every  government  office  in  the  land  dejicndsupon 
it.  It  was  onlv  in  last  session  of  Parliament  that  Mr,  Disraeli  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Bright’s  invective,  with  regard  to  the  enormous  cost 
of  our  various  establishments,  and  the  vast  expenditure  into 
wliich  we  are  forced  everj"  year,  said,  with  considerable  point — 
The  outlay  is  no  doubt  immense ;  but  it  cannot  be  reduced  all 
at  once ;  reduction  depends  on  policy  ;  sanction  a  given  policy, 
and  you  must  pass  the  estimates  which  are  to  support  it.  Now 
policy  is  not  an  affair  of  legislation ;  it  is  an  allair  of  traditions 
and  votes.  The  determination  of  this  policy  which  affects  the 
honour  of  the  country,  and  which  lightens  or  increases  the 
burdens  of  the  tax-payer,  is  the  most  important  work  in  which 
our  representatives  engage,  and  it  involves,  that  is  to  say,  directly 
involves,  no  legislative  enactments.  Therefore  we  aver  that  even 
if  the  sneers  of  those  who  will  have  it,  that  a  House  of  Commons, 
further  reformed  cannot  produce  more  useful  measures  than  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  were  perfectly  just, 
and  that  they  have  a  residuum  of  truth,  we  do  not  affect  to  deny, 
we  have  still  a  right  to  demand  a  better  representation,  on  the 
plea  that,  apart  altogether  from  laws  to  be  repealed,  and  bills  to 
be  passed,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  the  issues  of  peace 
and  war,  the  question  of  supply,  the  administration  of  our  esta¬ 
blishments,  civil  and  militarj’,  ought  always  to  be  within  the  veto 
of  the  people.  It  is  the  indefeasible  right  of  Englishmen  to  have 
the  power  of  controlling  the  executive,  and  of  censuring,  if  need 
be,  the  ministry.  It  is  a  magnificent  power  expressed  in  very 
simple  phrase,  and  if  tliis  power  is  not  to  be  extended  to  those  of 
our  fellow-subjects,  who  are  confessedly  worthy  to  exercise  it,  we 
must  have  reasons  advanced  that  are  not  meie  fallacies,  and 
sneers  pointed  that  are  something  better  than  squint-eyed 
irrelevancies. 

^^'e  have  vowed  Bcform,  and  we  shall  have  it.  We  blow  the 
trumpet  for  progress,  and  we  know  that  the  walls  of  the  political 
Jericho  are  doomed.  They  must  fall,  and  the  people  will  flock 
in.  It  is  admitted,  even  by  those  most  adverse  to  any  new 
scheme  of  Beform,  that  next  session  will  be  signalised  by  a  post¬ 
script  to  the  measure  of  1832 ;  and  if  Reformers  do  tlieir  duty 
throughout  the  country  they  may  make  it  like  the  postscript  of 
a  lady’s  letter,  even  more  important  than  the  letter  itself.  Now 
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we  conceive  that  what  we  have  most  to  dread  is  disunion  among 
Reformers,  one  proposing  this  measure  and  another  proposing  that. 
It  was  the  unanimity  of  the  Liberals  in  1832  mth  reference  to  a  Bill 
which  was  by  no  means  perfect,  and  it  was  the  raising  of  the  unap¬ 
peasable  cry,  “  The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,” 
that  caused  the  triumph  of  that  remarkable  movement.  And 
we  think  it  augurs  well  for  Parliamentary  Reform  in  the  coming 
session  that  Liberals  have  been  induced  to  sink  their  differences, 
to  form  themselves  into  sometliing  like  a  compact  party,  to  elect 
as  leader  the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  intrust  him  with  the  preparation  of  a  measure  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  It  is  the  first  really  practical  move  of  the  independent 
Liberals  as  a  party,  and  we  rejoice  to  think  that  henceforth  there 
will  be  concentration  of  purpose  and  unity  of  action  in  a  body  of 
men  whoso  strength  has  been  very  much  wasted  in  desultory 
criticism,  individual  attempts,  and  haphazard  movements.  ^J'hey 
could  not  have  chosen  a  better  leader,  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
ill  adding  our  voice,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  represents  not 
the  least  influential  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  to  those  that 
are  now  raised  to  cheer  on  Mr,  Bright.  As  to  the  details  of  his 
iiK^asure,  when  it  appears,  there  may  be  some  doubt  among 
Ijiberals ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  principles 
of  his  measure,  as  these  were  expounded  at  Birmingham,  at 
3[anchester,  at  Glasgow,  and  especially  at  Edinburgh.  The 
manifesto  delivered  at  the  last  of  these  towns  contains  the  most 
important  outline  of  his  view’s,  and  also  the  most  moderate  state¬ 
ment  of  them ;  a  statement,  indeed,  so  moderate  that  it  seems 
ill  some  respects  to  have  disarmed  the  opposition  of  many  Whigs 
who  were  disposed  to  sing  the  song  of  finality.  We  shall  run 
over,  with  a  few  explanatory  remarks,  the  leading  points  of  this 
neiv  edition  of  the  people’s  Chaiter.  But  before  all,  and  above 
all,  we  quote  one  saying,  which  is  the  rock  upon  which  wo  build  : 
“  Our  measure,”  said  Mr.  Bright,  at  Edinburgh,  “  our  measure 
shall  be  moderate  in  its  strength,  but  it  shall  be  irresistibly 
strong  in  its  moderation.” 

There  -are  three  leading  points  to  be  determined  in  the  new 
Reform  Bill,  and  these  refer  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise, 
the  establishment  of  the  ballot,  and  the  readjustment  of  electoral 
districts.^,,  Withj*egard  to  the  first  of  these,  we  are  very  glad  to 
see  ]\rr.  Bright  falling  back  upon  precedents  and  constitutional 
authorities.  It  is  in  itself  a  salutary  discipline,  and  it  has  a  w  on- 
derfully  soothing'  effect  on  his  opponents.  “  I  think,”  said 
Charles  James  Fox,  the  idol  of  the  Whigs,  as  quoted  by  ^Ir. 
Bright,  “that  to  extend  the  representation  to  housekeepers  is 
the  best  and  most  justifiable  plan  of  Reform.  I  think  also  that 
it  is  a  perfect  recurrence  to  first  principles.  I  do  not  mean  to 
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the  lii’st  principles  of  society  nor  to  the  abstract  principles  of  our 
(•onstitution.  According  to  the  early  histoiy  of  England  and  the 
Jiighest  authority  on  our  parliamentary  constitution,  I  find  this 
to  be  the  case — it  is  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Glanville — 
that  in  all  cases  where  no  particular  right  intervenes  the  common 
law  right  of  paying  scot  and  lot  has  the  right  of  election  in  the 
land.  Sir,  this  was  the  opinion  of  Serjeant  Glanville,  and  one  of 
tlie  most  celebrated  committees  of  which  our  parliamentary  his¬ 
tory  has  to  boast ;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  safest  line  of 
conduct  that  you  can  adopt.”  Ujx)n  the  principle  here  enounced, 
]\[r.  Bright  takes  his  stand,  as  far  as  the  towns  are  concerned. 
It  establishes  the  franchise  upon  a  broad  principle,  and  not  inx)ii 
an  arbitrary  and  variable  limit,  such  as  the  payment  of  a  certain 
modicum  of  rent — ^be  it  5Z.  or  be  it  lOt  It  is  impossible  for 
Beformers  to  be  content  with  less  than  this ;  and  more  than  this 
few  will  demand.  We  hear  very  little  in  these  days  of  universal 
suflrage,  and  we  believe  the  principle  to  be  irrefragable,  that  a 
pecuniary  qualification — at  least  such  a  pecuniary  qualification 
as  the  payment  of  poor-rates  implies — is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  establishment  of  a  right  to  the  franchise.  A  thousand 
schemes  have  been  proposed — that  every  man  who  insures  liis 
life  should  have  the  right ;  that  every  man  who  has  money  in 
tlie  savings’ -bank  should  have  tlie  riglit ;  that  every  man  wlio 
pays  income-tax  should  have  the  riglit.  Tlie  object  of  Government 
is  the  protection  of  property  as  well  as  of  life ;  and  England  has 
grown  to  opulence  above  every  nation  in  the  world,  because,  above 
all  others,  she  has  respected  this  principle,  and  invested  property 
with  a  sacredness  that  to  a  French  socialist  looks  almost  like  a 
superstition.  It  is  a  superstition  under  which  we  have  flourished ; 
and  we  have  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  call  it  in  question. 
We  believe  that  a  rating  francliise  in  the  towns,  together  with 
some  further  test,  which  it  cannot  be  diflScult  to  devise,  for  the 
large  and  most  respectable  class  who  do  not  directly  pay  any 
rates,  but  who  contribute  to  them  largely  as  occupants  of 
liirnished  apartments,  will  give  a  political  standing  to  nearly 
every  man  fit  for  the  privilege.  And  for  the  counties  the 
reduction  of  the  standard  from  50?.  to  10?.,  although  here  the 
limit  is  purely  arbitrary,  ought  not  very  much  to  terrify  the 
lando^^^ler.  The  projX)sal  is  so  moderate  that  we  should  not  in 
tlie  least  be  suqirised  to  learn  that  in  the  Bill,  of  which  in  the 
mean  time  they  make  so  profound  a  secret,  the  Government 
li  ive  adopted  the  limit  suggested  by  the  member  for  Birmingham. 

As  for  the  ballot,  it  must  lie  remembered  that  it  is  only  an 
jxpeJieiit.  AVe  do  not  wish  for  the  ballot ;  we  do  not  sup[Kjse 
that  any  man  desires  the  ballot-box  for  its  own  sake.  AA"e  would 
lain  ho]x?  that  tlie  Imllot  were  unnecessary.  AVe  feel,  as  much  as 
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ird  iiiojst  strenuous  opponents,  that  there  is  an  element  in  it  which 
cannot  be  admired.  In  plain  tnith  the  l^allot  is  an  evil,  an  evil 
which  we  would  not  wish  to  impose  upon  any  community  unless 
it  were  the  only  escape  from  a  still  ^-eater  evil.  And  this  is 
precisely  the  ease.  It  is  the  only  defence  possible  a^inst 
intiiniilation.  We  do  not,  indeed,  believe  that  in  England  this 
hkkIc  of  voting  will  ever  be  abused  as  it  is  alleged  to  have  been 
ill  Australia  and  in  the  United  States ;  no  more  than  we  expect 
to  see  Judge  Lynch  in  our  streets,  and  to  hear  of  bowie  knives 
and  revolvers  in  the  House  of'  Commons.  The  state  of  public 
feeling  in  this  country  is  quite  different ;  our  political  morality 
is  of  a  dilferent  texture,  our  political  education  of  a  more  sobering 
t(‘iuleucy.  The  evil  that  we  see  in  the  ballot  is  simply  the  loss 
of  moral  dignity  in  the  necessity  of  preserving  secrecy  while 
exercising  a  public  duty,  and  fulfilling  a  public  trust.  Though, 
however,  we  feel  this  evil  so  much,  yet  we  must  insist  upon  the 
protection  which  it  will  afford  in  numberless  cases.  There  was 
a  riiniour  that  in  the  Bill  of  the  Government  the  adoption  of  the 
ballot  by  the  constituencies  would  be  rendered  optional ;  but 
this  permissive  ballot  is  likely  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
IVrmissive  ballot,  if  it  means  anything,  means  that  where  the 
constituency  is  so  large  as  to  be  wholly  beyond  the  control  of 
any  man  or  body  of  men,  or  where  the  constituency  is  so  small 
as  to  be  effectually  controllable  and  corruptible  under  any  con¬ 
ceivable  system,  the  mode  of  silent  voting  might  be  adopts :  in 
the  former  case  it  w^ould,  to  a  great  extent,  be  disregarded  in 
juactice;  in  tlie  latter  case  it  would  be  speedily  branded  with 
the  reproach  of  concealing  corruption ;  and  in  neither  wwld  it 
liave  a  fair  trial.  The  hard-fought  places  of  medium  size,  w^here 
defence  against  illegitimate  pressure  is  really  required,  w^ould 
just  be  those  in  which  it  wwld  be  difficult  to  get  its  adoption 
publicly  demanded  by  two-thirds  or  three-fourtlis  of  the  con¬ 
stituency,  or  whatever  the  required  proportion  might  be.  The 
general  result,  we  fear,  w  ould  be  the  creation  of  a  belief  that  the 
experiment  had  been  made  and  had  failed,  when,  in  point  of 
fact,  no  fair  experiment  would  have  been  made  at  all.  At  the 
same  time,  it  ,sliould  kept  in  view  that  the  ballot,  is  even 
more  than  a  protection  against  intimidation;  it  is  also  a  me- 
clmni(‘al  contrivance  for  collecting  votes  with  extreme  rapidity. 
Now*  if  w  e  enlarge  the  franchise,  and  increase  the  number  of 
votes,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  existing  facilities  for  the  col¬ 
lection  and  verification  of  votes  are  wholly  inadequate.  The 
|)olling-booth  at  present  is  a  scene  of  confusion  sufficiently 
unpleasant.  What  will  it  be  Avhen  the  constituency  is  doubled 
or  trebled?  In  that  case,  'we  seem  to  require  a  new  voting 
iipi)aratus,  and  there  is  one  ready  to  our  hand  in  the  ballot, 
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It  would  l>e  too  much  to  say  that  the  ballot  presents  the  only 
possible  means  of  collecting  votes  with  rapidity  ;  but  as  vet,  at 
all  events,  there  is  no  other  means  that  we  know  of.  Tlierefore 
for  its  mechanical  advantages,  as  well  as  for  its  social  protection, 
we  must  rank  the  ballot  among  the  necessities  of  any  adequate 
reform. 

But  the  third  })oint  of  the  Charter  is  the  most  important  of 
all.  It  concerns  the  redistribution  of  the  electoral  districts.  If 
tlie  franchise  were  simply  to  be  extended  without  a  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  seats,  the  ultiiuato  result  w'ould  not  probably  be  very 
different  from  what  we  see  at  present.  We  should  have  much 
the  same  proportion  of  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Liberals,  with  perhaps 
a  slight  gain  to  the  last.  The  sting  of  tlie  reform  is  in  the 
dreadful  decree  of  Schedule  A.  and  Schedule  B., — the  boroughs 
that  are  to  be  wholly  disfranchised,  and  that  are  to  bo  partly  dis¬ 
franchised,  their  members  being  allotted  to  more  populous  and 
more  powerful  districts.  As  this  is  the  most  potent  clause  of  the 
coming  lieform  Bill,  so  is  it  the  most  critical,  and  so  also  is  it 
the  point  on  wiiich  Mr.  Bright  is  least  explicit.  For  our  part, 
we  see  in  common  with  everybody  else,  the  most  glaring  in¬ 
equalities  in  the  representation  of  the  country,  and  should  be 
glad  to  hear  of  any  scheme  likely  to  do  awuy  with  the  more 
palpable  absurdities  of  the  present  system.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  not  the  least  chance  of  any  reformer  being  able  to  carry 
a  measure,  dividing  our  constituenees  ruthlessly  into  equal  por¬ 
tions,  measuring  equality  by  tlie  arithmetic  of  population ;  nor 
if  there  were  a  chance,  do  w-e  think  it  desirable  to  divide  the 
country  into  electoral  squares,  by  the  rigid  Bide  of  Three.  It 
lias  been  stated,  that  by  the  rigid  application  of  this  rule,  it  w  ould 
])e  necessary  to  take  aw^ay  from  England  not  less  than  100  of  its 
present  members,  and  give  tliem  to  Ireland,  which  lias  iiow^  but 
105  members.  The  calculation  is  exaggerated  ;  England  w^ould 
simply  lose  (iO  members,  of  wdiom  Ireland  would  receive  50, 
Scotland  15,  and  AVales  1.  But  anything  like  such  a  result,  as 
between  England  and  Ireland,  w^ould  be  monstrous,  and  would 
benefit  neither  England  nor  Ireland.  We  ask  for  no  sucli 
extremities,  and  we  are  very  certain  that  Jlr.  Bright’s  demands 
Avill  be  characterised  by  the  moderation  which  he  has  proclaimed 
as  his  w  atchword  in  this  his  first  essay  of  practical  statesman¬ 
ship.  There  is  a  principle  which  is  very  dear  to  us,  and  which 
we  would  not  see  overridden  for  the  sake  of  any  amount  of 
electoral  symmetry.  It  is  the  right  of  minorities  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  and  heard.  Majorities  in  England  have  never  been 
tyrannical :  it  is  our  boast,  w^hich  Montalembert  has  proclaimed 
throughout  Europe,  that  we  know^  how  to  be  just,  and  that  we 
do  not  push  matters  to  extremities.  We  do  not  desire  a  dull 
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„niforinity ;  and  no  greater  calamity  could  befall  our  country 
than  the  establishing  of  a  system  by  wliicli  minorities  should  be 
l>eateii  down,  silenced,  and  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
So  strongly  lias  this  been  felt  that,  as  a  remedy,  it  has  been  pro- 
j)ose(l,  we  believe  by  Lord  John  ihissell  among  others,  to  pve 
electors,  when  they  have  to  vote  for  several  representatives, 
one  or  two  votes  less  than  the  number  of  the  memliers  for  whom 
thev  are  to  vote ;  so  that  if  a  constituency  has  three  members, 
then  each  elector  will  have  permission  to  vote  for  only  two. 
This  is  a  doubtful  and  compliqated  scheme.  Again,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  make  constituencies  out  of  certain  classes,  so  as  to 
establish  a  class  instead  of  a  district  representation.  Hut  this 
also  is  a  cumbrous  and  impossible  method.  And  we  know  not 
that  any  more  practicable  mode  exists  than  that  at  present  in  vogue 
of  raising  into  constituencies  certain  small  townships  which,  in 
themselves,  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  honour.  We  are  not 
defending  the  method  however ;  we  are  only  putting  in  a  word 
for  the  principle.  As  to  the  fact  that  under  the  existing  system 
this  sort  of  privilege  is  carried  too  far,  and  minorities  are  much 
too  well  represented,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  and  all  true  liberals 
will  be  ready  to  follow^  Mr,  Hright  at  a  pretty  fast  pace,  in  de¬ 
manding  a  more  equable  redistribution  of  the  constituencies. 

These  then  are  the  leading  principles  of  the  coming  Reform. 
That  they  are  absolutely  necessary — the  very  least  that  can  be 
expected — we  may  safely  say.  That  they  are  exceedingly  mo¬ 
derate,  the  organs  of  even  the  Tories  and  the  Whigs  admit.  And 
that  if  carried  they  will  sweeten  the  j)olitical  atmosphere,  and 
conduce  as  well  to  the  honour  of  the  country  as  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  we  profoundly  believe. 
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In  what  are  called  by  courtesy  “  the  good  old  times  of  good  Queen 
Bess,”  our  ladies  could  eat  like  our  modern  ploughmen  (if  accounts 
be  true),  and  our  ploughmen  like  boa  constrictors.  In  those  days 
the  digestive  apparatus  was  both  the  strong  and  the  weak  point  of 
the  system :  they  could  get  an  immensity  of  work  out  of  it,  and  as 
a  supplement,  its  disorders,  as  surfeits,  fevers  and  inflammations, 
were  rife  among  them.  The  nervous  system  is  now  the  strong  and 
the  weak  point ;  we  can  get  a  greater  amount  of  work  out  of  brain 
and  nerve  than  our  ancestors  could,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we 
have  a  greater  preponderance  of  neuropathies  and  sychopathies 
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and  all  manner  of  btranp;e  nervous  phenomena,  of  a  morbid  and 
(piasi-morbid  character  than  lias  ever  been  observed  before.  ( hir 
])olysyllabic  friend,  Fenchterslebon,  says  that  the  “fundamental 
character  of  the  present  generation  is  a  predominant  erethistic  vital 
debility;”  and  although  the  expression  is  not  too  comprehensible 
to  the  general  reader,  the  idea,  is  correct,  if  he  means  (as  we  believe 
he  dees)  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  morbidly  energetic  peiform- 
ance  of  certain  functions,  more  especially  of  those  connected  with 
the  nervous  system.  Hence,  perha]>s,  it  arises  that  notwithstanding 
all  our  boasted,  and  all  our  real  intellectual  advancement,  we  do  no 
discredit  to  our  forefathers  as  regards  the  energy  and  zeal  with 
which  we  bear  our  part  in  the  follies,  weaknesses,  and  insanities 
of  our  race  :  bravely  do  we  bear  up  our  character  for  credulity  and 
its  inevitable  attendant,  scepticism ;  and  while  we  profess  to  look 
down  with  lofty  pity  upon  the  benighted  ignorance  that  persecuted 
those  who  were  accused  of  witchcraft  or  demoniacal  intercourse,— 
that  looked  upon  the  prophecies  of  (Avenues  and  the  convulsiounaires 
of  8t.  Medard  as  veritable  influences  from  on  high, — that  attributed 
the  phenomena  of  naturjil  science  to  a  power  derived  from  evil 
spirits — we  have  our  own  innumerable  forms  of  spiritual  fanaticism, 
our  jumpers,  shakers,  apostle-baptists,  socialists,  mormons,  &c. 
Again  we  have  a  recent  and  peculiar  manifestation  in  the  spiritual¬ 
ism  of  our  age  which  recpiires  a  careful  investigation  of  the  morbid 
and  exceptional  forms  of  mental  and  nervous  activity.  This 
spiritualism  widely  prevails  in  all  classes.  AVe  have  tables  that 
turn  and  spirits  that  rap;  yea,  clairvoyants  that  predict  the  future, 
reveal  the  distant,  or  communicate,  like  Holmes,  the  last  composi¬ 
tions  of  Byron  and  Shelley  in  their  new  abodes.* 

]  )oubtless  there  is  a  large  element  of  imposture  in  the  production 
of  many  of  these  phenomena,  intended  to  amuse  or  extract  money 
from  the  credulous ;  but  the  whole  cannot  be  summarily  accounted 
for  and  dismissed  on  this  hypothesis  alone ;  the  testimony  to  their 
reality  is  in  some  cases  too  high  to  be  entirely  discredited :  more¬ 
over,  men  do  not  go  mad  upon  a  voluntary  imposition ;  and  it  is 
said  that  of  the  lunatics  confined  in  asylums  in  the  United  States, 
there  arc  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  who  have  become 
so  entirely  owing  to  this  “  spirit-faith.”  . 

In  the  dark  ages,  when  the  secrets  of  natural  science  were  knovn 
but  to  a  few,  those  adepts  who  could  astonish  the  vulgar  and  even 
the  learned,  by  flashes,  explosions,  and  apparitions,  were  accounted 
to  be  assisted  by  familiar  spirits  ;  whilst  they  themselves  knew,  as 
all  the  world  does  now,  that  they  were  but  taking  advantage  of  the 
ordinary  properties  of  matter.  So  in  the  present  day,  when  men 
see  others  speaking,  writing,  and  moving,  apparently  unconsciously, 

♦  Tlic  spirit-faith  in  America  is  computed  to  embrace  two  millions  of  Ix- 
lievers,  and  hundreds  of  thoiistmds  in  other  lands,  with  twenty  thousand  iiio- 
diuins.  ^fhese  include  men  in  all  ranks  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  tke 
lowest.  The  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  journals  devoted  solely  to 
spirUaaUr.n  and  its  doings,  may  be  counted  in  the  I’nited  States,  we  believe, 
bv  scores. 
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system  m  its  normal  ana  aonormal  or  exceptional  conditions, 
recognise  sucli  phenomena  as  old  accpiaintance  dressed  in  guise 
more  or  less  new;  and  require  no  spirit  more  active,  tricksy,  or 
iiuschievoiis  than  itself  to  stand  godhither  to  its  own  strange 
vagaries. 

None  of  the  phenomena  of  life  arc,  strictly  speaking,  explicable, 
or  traceable  to  their  ultimate  cause,  but  they  are  reducible  to 
•General  expressions,  and  susceptible  of  illustration  by  analogies,  and 
classification  according  to  relations ;  and  it  is  with  the  intention  of 
indicating  the  natural  position  of  the  phenomena  alluded  to,  in  a 
rational  classification,  that  we  propose  from  time  to  time  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  some  of  the  more  exceptional 
manifestations  of  the  nervous  system,  both  in  its  bodily  and  its 
mentd  relations.  That  form  which  we  have  selected  for  brief 
illustration  in  the  present  paper  comprises  both  these,  and  will  b(‘ 
found  to  include  in  itself  a  resume  of  almost  all  the  accounts  which 
seem  so  wonderful,  when  attached  to  the  history  of  a  spiritual 
s^knce.  It  is  also  especially  applicable  as  an  illustration  of  our 
intended  purpose ;  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  as  much  the  subject  of 
superstitious  conjecture  as  the  so-called  spiritual  manifestations  of 
the  present  day.  llorstius  informs  us  that  somnambulists  were 
called  the  “  ill-baptized”  the  omission  of  part  of  the  ceremony  being 
supposed  to  have  subjected  them  to  the  iniluence  of  spirits.  He 
strongly  opposes  this  view,  and  considers  somnambulists  to  be 
truly  prophets,  and  under  the  immediate  influence  of  angels.  In 
common  with  all  other  phenomena  which  appear  to  pass  the  bounds 
of  the  average  knowledge  of  mankind,  these  have  been  summarily 
accounted  for  by  supernatural  influence. 

Alan  exists  during  about  one-third  part  of  his  life  in  a  state  of 
sleep,  a  condition  of  repose  more  or  less  complete,  according  to 
various  infiuences  within  and  without.  Peifect  sleep  is  character¬ 
ized  by  a  complete  and  profound  unconsciousness  of  everything, 
even  of  existence —the  senses  are  closed  against  all  impressions,  the 
limbs  have  become  relaxed  and  inactive ;  even  the  will,  in  common 
with  every  other  faculty  of  tlie  mind,  is  in  abeyance,  as  Lucretius 
says: — 

- ubi  cst  distracta  per  artus 

Vis  aniinic — 

Debile  fit  corpus,  lauguescunt  omuia  ineiiibra ; 

Brachia,  palpebrajque  cadunt ;  poplitesciue  procumbunt. 

i^leep  is  not  always  so  profound,  yet  it  presents  such  a  picture  of 
inactivity  ordinarily,  that  poets  and  philosophers  have  frequently 
called  it  the  image  of  death.  Even  Cicero  speaks  thus  of  the 
affinity — “  nihil  videmus  morti  tarn  simjle  quam  somnum”  and  Ovid  asks. 

Quid  (‘St  somnus,  gelidae  nisi  mortis  imago? 
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Vet  all  this  is  much  more  i>octical  than  philosophical,  for  the  most 
profound  sleep  is  no  more  really  like  tleath,  than  is  a  limb  in 
repose  to  a  marble  image  of  the  same.  All  the  organic  life  is  in 
full  action,  according  to  some  writers  in  even  more  vigorous  action, 
than  during  the  waking  moments;  and  we  shall  see  shortly  that 
lh(i  animal  life  is  susceptible  of  considerable  activity,  even  during 
the  continuance  of  the  profoundest  sleep.  In  general  some  of  the 
functions,  both  animal  and  intellectual,  are  only  partly  suspended, 
as  is  manifested  in  dreaming,  with  or  without  action.  In  this  case, 
a  kind  of  consciousness  is  ])resent,  but  with  a  singular  modification 
of  that  distinct  sense  of  individuality  or  personality  by  which  the 
waking  man  is  characterised.  Imagination  and  memory  are  both 
awake,  frequently  in  a  more  active  state  than  when  the  subject  is 
truly  awake ;  but  they  play  strange  tricks  with  each  other,  and 
with  their  possessor.  lie  can  contemplate  his  own  murder,  (n- 
attend  his  own  funeral,  without  any  feeling  of  surprise  or  awe  ;  ht* 
can  commit  the  most  fearful  crimes  without  anv  horror ;  he  sees 
the  most  tremendous  convulsions  of  nature,  and  the  utter  subver¬ 
sion  of  her  ordinary  laws,  without  astonishment ;  he  converses  with 
the  dead,  yet  seeks  not  to  know  how  they  have  escaped  their 
])rison-houso ;  and  with  the  living,  Avhom  he  knows  to  be  separated 
from  him  by  seas  and  continents ;  and  all  seems  natural  and  a 
matter  of  course.  Truly  has  sleep  a  thousand  sons  {^iiatorum  milk 
saorum^  Ovid). 

From  this  we  may  draw  one  obvious,  but  very  important  con¬ 
clusion,  that  the  mind  may  he  awake  as  to  some  of  its  functions,  whikt 
utterly  dormant  in  others.  The  same  position  is  illustrated  by  the 
phenomena  of  ordinary  reverie,  u])on  which  we  cannot  pause  at 
present. 

The  fiiculties  even  in  ordinary  dreaming  are  very  variable  as  to 
their  activity.  Dreams  for  the  most  part  are  incoherent,  shadowy 
resemblances  of  scenes  and  ideas  that  are  past,  most  frequently  in 
new  and  grotesque  combinations.  Feason  and  judgment  are  in 
abeyance ;  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  reason,  and  feel  satisfied  witli 
the  justice  and  propriety  of  our  conclusions ;  we  compose  verses 
which  charm  our  amour  propre  with  their  elegant  cadence ;  yet  if 
we  can  recall  these  processes  when  we  awake,  our  arguments  arc 
nonsense  and  our  lines  the  most  outrageous  doggrel.  Much  more 
i-arely  di-eanis  are  not  a  repetition,  but  a  supplement  of  what  has 
occurred  during  the  day,  or  at  some  past  time;  what  we  have  left 
undone  in  our  waking  moments,  we  finish  in  our  sleep  ;  compositions 
which  have  overtasked  the  waking  mind  have  been  known  to  ho 
dreamed  and  accurately  remembered  afterwards;  of  this  many 
hard  students  will  recall  one  or  two  personal  experiences;  new 
ideas  are  likewise  originated,  as  Coleridge’s  “  Kubla  Khan*’  is  sai'l 
to  have  been. 

But  the  dream  is  occasionally  so  vivid  as  to  awaken  the  power  of 
voluntaiy  motion,  and  the  dreamer  enacts  or  speaks  his  dream. 
Hence  arise  gestures,  muttering,  talking,  walking,  and  the  peiforni- 
ance  of  the  most  complex  operations  in  sleep.  We  observe  the 
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cleuieiit.s  of  these  actions  not  only  in  man  but  in  domestic  animahs ; 
the  dog  will  growl  and  move  uneasily  in  his  sleep,  or  start  up 
suddenly  and  bark,  evidently  in  obedience  to  his  dreaming  ideas. 
From  these  elementary  actions,  up  to  the  most  perfect  state  of  sleej)- 
vigil,  wo  have  every  gradation,  indicating  the  perfect  identity  of 
the  phenomena,  as  to  essential  nature. 

The  observation  of  sleep-walking  or  somnambulism  is  of  very 
ancient  date:  two  varieties  were  noticed,  one  of  which  we  shall 
}»ass  over  very  briefly,  as  being  unimportant,  except  as  a  collateral 
illustration ;  it  is  that  where  the  subject  of  it  is  engaged  in  some 
occupation  wliich  he  continues  although  sleep  overtakes  him. 
Thus  (uden  fell  asleep  whilst  walking,  and  continued  to  do  so  until 
he  struck  his  foot  against  a  stone.  Felix  Plater  relates  that  he 
himself  often  fell  asleep  whilst  idaying  the  lute,  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  instrument  fell  and  awoke  him.  He  also  states  that 
a  fiiend  fell  asleep  whilst  reading  aloud,  and  read  an  entire  page 
whilst  sleej)ing.  it  is  said  to  be  not  unusual  for  soldiers  upon  the 
march  to  fall  asleep  on  a  fatiguing  journey,  still  kee})ing  up  with 
the  rest ;  this  was  often  noticed  during  the  retreat  from  ^loscow. 

Hippocrates  first  notices  the  true  somnambulism,  the  imitation  of 
action  in  accordance  with  sleeping  ideas :  Qmsdam  in  atmino 

hufentes  et  vuciferantes  vkU^  f/uosdam  exsilieides  it  J'ugienfes  ac  dirijnentes 
quoad  excitarentury  Aristotle  also  notices  it. 

It  is  most  ordinary  to  find  that  those  acts  which  are  habitual  by 
day  are  most  frequently  re-enacted  by  night.  Of  these  the  simplest 
are  those  connected  with  visiting  the  usual  scenes  of  labour.  Some 
will  descend  the  shafts  of  mines,  others  will  ride  on  horseback,- 
walk,  pass  dangerous  ])laces  which  they  could  not  have  accomplished 
when  awake,  and  ])erform  the  most  conq)lex  mechanical  operations, 
such  as  watch-making,  &c.  Some  will  even  swim  during  slec]) ; 
Dr.  Franklin  relates  one  such  instance  about  himself;  and  ilacnish, 
in  his  “  Philosophy  of  Sleep,”  gives  an  account  of  a  man  who 
walked  over  a  rough  and  dangerous  road  nearly  two  miles,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  water,  where  he  swam  a  mile  and  a-half  before  ho 
was  picked  up,  still  fast  asleep.  In  general  terms  the  somnambulist 
may  perform  all  the  acts,  however  complex,  of  wdiich  he  is  capable 
during  the  day,  and  even  execute  pui'poses  which  would  be  quite 
l)eyond  his  power  in  his  waking  moments;  he  may  enter  into  con¬ 
versation  with  the  bystanders,  and  manifest  a  certain  modified 
activity  of  any  or  all  of  the  senses,  as  in  recognising  persons  and 
things,  and  avoiding  obstacles;  he  may  then  return  to  bed,  and 
when  he  awakes,  Im^e  no  oonsciousness  of  anything  that  has  ])assed. 
Such  is  ‘generally  the  case,  but  not  invariably;  occasionally  .the 
somnambulism  is  merely  the  action  of  a  vivid  dream,  which 
is  remembered  (but  only  as  a  dieam)  on  waking.  Horstius  re¬ 
lates  the  story  of  a  boy  who  “dreamed  that  he  got  out  of  bed, 
and  ascended  to  the  summit  of  an  enormous  rock,  where  he  found  an 
eagle’s  nest,  which  he  brought  away  with  him  and  ]daced  under 
his  bed.  Xow  the  whole  of  these  events  actually  took  place,  and 
what  he  conceived  on  waking  to  be  a  mere  vision,  was  proved  to 
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have  had  an  actual  existence,  by  the  nest  being  found  in  the  precise 
spot  where  he  imagined  lie  had  .put  it,  and  by  the  evidence  of 
spectators  who  had  witnessed  his  perilous  adventure.  The  preci¬ 
pice  whicli  lie  ascended  was  of  a  nature  that  must  have  baftied  the 
most  expert  mountaineer,  and  such  as  at  other  times  he  could  never 
have  scaled.”*  These  adventures  are  not  always  unattended  by 
danger.  Schenkius  relates  an  instance  where  the  somnambulist, 
in  attempting  to  get  out  of  a  window,  fell  and  broke  his  thigh ;  a 
similar  accident  happened  to  a  musician  in  Hath. 

Although  the  events  of  the  night  are  usually  forgotten  in  the 
morning,  or  only  remembered  as  a  vivid  dream,  yet  they  an* 
registered  in  that  mysterious  storehouse  of  ours,  the  memory ;  for 
on  the  next  accession  of  night-wandering,  all  the  events  of  the 
previous  attiiok  are  remembered,  the  thread  of  this  strange  supple¬ 
mentary  life  is  taken  up  where  it  was  broken  perhaps  months 
liefore.  We  think  it  unnecessary  to  quote  many  instances  of  the 
lower  forms  of  somnambulism,  which  consist  merely  of  repetitions 
of  the  acts  of  the  day ;  they  are  all  very  much  of  one  character ; 
but  the  phenomena  become  much  more  interesting  and  suggestive 
when  the  manifestations  of  activity  are  more  especially  intellectual, 
and  when  at  the  same  time  the  condition  of  the  senses  can  be  inves¬ 
tigated.  There  are  a  few  well-observed  and  well-authenticated 
eases  of  this  character,  which  we  shall  proceed  to  abstract  as  briefly 
as  is  consistent  with  the  attainment  of  the  full  significance  of  the 
facts. 

llenricus  ab  lleers  relates  an  instance  of  a  friend  of  his  own, 
>vho,  being  unable  to  finish  some  verses  to  his  satisfaction  by  day, 
arose  in  his  sleep,  finished  them,  sought  out  his  friends,  read  them, 
and  retired  to  rest  again.  It  was  with  difticalty  that  he  was  made 
to  believe  all  that  had  occurred  'when  he  awoke. 

T>vo  very  instructive  cases  are  quoted  by  Dr.  rritchard  from 
Wuratori.  The  first  relates  to  a  young  Italian  noble,  Signor 
Augustin,  who  was  accustomed  to  walk  and  perform  a  variety  of 
acts  in  his  sleep.  The  attacks  were  usually  announced  by  a  peculiar 
manner  of  sleeping  on  his  back,  wdth  wide  open,  staring,  unmoved 
eyes.  Vigneul  Marville,  an  eye-witness,  gives  the  following 
account  of  one  occasion.  “  About  midnight.  Signor  Augustin  drew 
aside  the  bedclothes  with  violence,  arose  and  ])ut  on  his  clothes. 
I  went  up  to  him,  and  held  the  light  under  his  eyes ;  he  took  no 
notice  of  it,  altliough  his  eyes  were  open  and  staring,”  After 
j>erforming  a  variety  of  movements  about  the  house,  and  seeking 
for  many  things,  appearing  occasionally  to  hear  noises  that  were 
made,  and  to  be  frightened  by  them,  “  he  'went  into  the  stable,  led 
out  his  horse,  mounted  it,  and  galloped  to  the  house  door,  at  which 
he  knocked  several  times.  Having  taken  back  his  horse,  he  heard 
a  noise  which  the  servants  made  in  the  kitchen,  and  went  to  the 
door,  holding  his  ear  to  the  key-hole,  and  appeared  to  listen  atten¬ 
tively.”  Ho  afterwards  went  to  the  billiard-room  and  enacted  the 
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luotiulis  of  a  player.  IFc  llien  'went  to  the  liarpsiclioixl  aiul  playe<i  a 
few  irregular  airs.  “  After  having  moved  ahotit  for  two  hours,  ho 
went  to  his  rot>m  and  threw  himself  upon  his  Led,  clothed  as  lio 
was,  and  tho  next  morning  wo  fonnd  him  in  the  same  state ;  for  as 
often  as  his  attack  came  on,  ho  slept  afterwards  from  eight  to  ten 
lioiirs.  IMie  servants  declared  that  they  could  only  put  an  end  to 
his  paroxysms  eitlier  l)y  tickling  the  soles  of  his  feet,  or  hy  Mowing 
a  trumpet  in  his  ear.” 

The  case  of  Xegretti  is  related  hy  the  same  author,  and  is  valu¬ 
able  as  liaving  been  so])arately  watched  by  two  physicians, 
b’ighellini  and  bigatti.  lie  was  a  servant,  and  ha<l  walked  in  his 
sleep  from  his  eleventh  year,  lie  would  often  repeat  in  his  sleep 
the  accustomed  duties  of  the  day,  and  would  carry  trays  and  glasses 
about,  and  spread  the  table  for  dinner  with  great  accuracy,  though 
his  eyes  were  always  firmly  closed.  Indeed  it  was  apparent  that  he 
could  not  see,  as  he  freipiently  struck  against  doors,  and  objects 
placed  in  unaccustomed  positions,  lie  sometimes  carried  a  candle  ; 
but  a  bottle  substituted  for  it  seemed  to  do  as  well.  His  sense  of 
taste  appeared  to  be  very  imperfect,  as  he  would  eat  cabbage  for 
salad,  drink  water  for  wine,  and  take  coffee  for  snulf,  without  ap- 
2)earing  in  any  case  to  detect  the  substitution. 

In  other  cases  the  senses  are  more  awake,  and  the  intelligence 
more  active.  Castelli,  whose  case  is  related  by  Francesco  Soavc, 
was  found  one  night  asleep,  in  the  act  of  translating  from  Italian 
into  French,  and  looking  out  the  words  fr^m  a  dictionary.  When 
his  candle  was  extinguished,  he  arose  and  went  to  seek  another 
light.  When  any  one  conversed  with  him  on  any  subject  on  which 
his  mind  was  bent  at  the  time,  he  gave  rational  answers;  but  ho 
seemed  to  hear  nothing  that  was  said  to  him  or  near  him  on  other 
subjects.  His  eyes  also  seemed  to  be  only  sensible  to  those  objects 
about  which  he  was  immediately  engaged,  and  were  rpiite  fixed ;  so 
much  so,  that  in  reading  he  turned  the  whole  head  from  side  to  side, 
instead  of  the  eyes. 

One  of  tho  most  remarkable  cases  on  record,  is  related  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  in  the  “  Encychpedie  Methodique'^  It  was 
concerning  a  young  priest  at  the  Catholic  seminary,  who  used  to 
rise  in  his  sleep  and  write  sermons.  Having  written  a  i)age,  ho 
would  read  it  aloud,  and  make  corrections.  “  I  have  seen  [says  the 
archbishop],  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  sermons  which  he  had 
written  when,  asleep;  it  _3yas  well  composed,  but  one  cor¬ 
rection  surprised  me.  Having  written  at  first  the  words  ‘  ce  divin 
enfant,’  he  had  afterwards  effaced  the  word  divin ^  and  written  over 
it  adorable.  Then  perceiving  that  ce  could  not  stand  before  the  last 
word,  he  had  dexterously  inserted  a  t,  so  as  to  make  the  word 
He  continued  to  write,  although  a  card  was  held  between  his  eyes 
and  the  paper.  Did  the  history  stop  here,  we  should  have  a  well- 
authenticated  case  of  vision  without  the  aid  of  the  eyes.  But  the 
collateral  circumstan(;es  show  that  this  writing  was  accomplished, 
not  by  sight ;  but  by  a  most  accurate  mental  representation  of  the 
object  to  be  attained,  as  will  be  further  illustrated  in  our  next  case. 
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For  after  be  liad  written  a  page  requiring  correction,  a  piece  of 
blank  paper  of  the  exact  size  was  substituted  for  his  own  manuscript, 
and  on  that  he  made  the  corrections  in  the  precise  situation  which 
they  would  have  occupied  on  the  original  page.  A  very  astonishing 
part  of  tliis  report  is  that  which  relates  to  his  writing  music  in 
this  sleeping  state,  which  it  is  said  he  did  with  perfect  precision, 
lie  asked  for  certain  things,  and  saw  and  heard  such  things,  but 
only  such  things,  as  boro  directly  upon  the  subject  of  his  thoughts. 
He  detected  the  deceit  when  water  was  given  to  him  instead  of 
brandy,  which  he  had  asked  for.  Finally,  he  knew  nothing  of  all 
that  had  transpired  when  he  awoke  ;  but  in  his  next  paroxysm  he 
remembered  all  accurately,  and  so  lived  a  sort  of  double  life,  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  w^e  believe  to  be  universal  in  all  the  cases  of  exalted 
somnambulism. 

A  report  made  to  the  riiysical  Society  of  Lausanne,  on  this 
subject,  contains  b}^  far  the  most  elaborate  and  apparently  trust¬ 
worthy  account  of  any  w^e  have  met  with,  concerning  somnambulism. 
The  observations  were  made  upon  a  young  gentleman  named 
Devaud,  aged  thirteen  and  a-half,  of  a  strong  constitution  ;  but  with 
“  a  nervous  system  of  peculiar  delicacy,  and  of  the  greatest  sensi¬ 
bility  and  irritability.”  We  cannot  give  even  an  abstract  of  the 
entire  report,  which  may  be  consulted  at  length  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannioa,  under  the  head  of  ‘‘  Sleep-walkers  but  must  content 
ouiselves  with  such  parts  as  may  illustrate  the  condition  of  the 
special  senses,  and  faculties  in  this  state.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
attempting,  at  the  commencement  of  his  attack,  to  dress  in  the 
dark :  his  clothes  were  mixed  wdth  others,  and  he  could  not  find  them ; 
but  on  a  light  being  brought,  he  dressed  readily.  He  heard  certain 
sounds,  but  was  insensible  to  others.  “  When  he  wishes  to  see  an 
object,  he  makes  an  etfoii  to  lift  the  eyelids ;  but  they  are  so  little 
under  his  command,  that  he  can  hardly  raise  them  a  line  or  two ; 
the  iris  at  that  time  appears  fixed,  and  his  eye  dim.  When  anything 
is  given  to  him,  and  he  is  told  of  it,  he  always  half  opens  his  eyes 
with  a  degree  of  difficulty,  and  then  shuts  them  after  he  has  taken 
what  was  offered  to  him.  The  phenomena  of  his  writing  and 
correcting,  even  with  a  card  interposed  between  his  eyes  and  the 
paper,  are  related  in  almost  precisely  similar  terms  to  those  in  the 
last-mentioned  instance.  The  Academicians  wffio  drew  up  this 
report  came  to  the  following  conclusions  as  regards  the  state  of  his 
senses.  1st.  That  he  is  obliged  to  open  his  eyes  (wffiich  are  usually 
closed),  in  order  to  recognise  objects  w’hich  he  wishes  to  see  ;  but 
the  impression  once  made,  although  rapidly,  is  vivid  enough  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  his  opening  them  again,  to  view  the  same 
objects  anew;  that  is,  the  same  objects  are  afterwards  presented  to 
his  imagination  wdth  as  much  force  and  precision  as  if  he  actually 
saw  them.  2nd.  That  his  imagination  thus  warmed,  represents  to 
him  objects,  and  such  as  he  figures  to  himself,  w  ith  as  much  vivacity 
as  if  he  really  saw  them ;  and  lastly,  that  all  his  senses,  being  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  his  imagination,  seem  concentrated  in  the  object  w  ith 
w  hich  he  is  occupied,  and  have  at  that  time  no  perception  of  any- 
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tiling  but  what  relates  to  that  object.  “  These  two  causes  united 
seem  to  them  sufficient  for  explaining  one  of  the  most  singular  facts 
that  occurred  to  their  observation,  to  wit,  how  the  young  Devaud 
can  write,  although  lie  has  his  eyes  shut,  and  an  obstacle  before 
them.  IJis  paper  is  imprinted  on  his  imagination,  and  every  letter 
which  he  means  to  write,  is  also  painted  there,  in  the  place  in  which 
it  ought  to  stand  on  the  paper,  and  without  being  confounded  with 
tlie  other  letters ;  now  it  is  clear  that  his  hand,  which  is  obedient  to 
the  will  of  his  imagination,  will  trace  them  on  the  real  paper,  in 
the  same  order  in  which  they  are  represented  on  that  which  is 
])ictured  in  his  head.”  This  will  only  appear  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  matter,  when  we  remember  how  much  more  accurately  all 
muscular  motions  are  pei formed  in  a  stale  of  somnambulism,  than 
at  other  times :  the  mind  is  intent  but  upon  one  thing,  and  does  that 
perfectly,  undisturbed  either  by  any  inlluences  from  without,  or  by 
any  confusion  or  complexity  of  ideas  or  endeavours  within  itself. 

A  great  number  of  illustrations  are  given  in  the  preceding  cases 
of  the  performance  of  all  kinds  of  acts  during  sleep,  by  the  various 
authors  from  whom  we  have  taken  our  instances ;  but  no  good 
]mrpose  would  be  answered  by  further  accumulation.  In  all  the 
liigher  forms  of  somnambulism,  the  phenomena  are  very  similar ; 
there  are  the  same  doubtful  indications  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
senses — the  same  consciousness  with  regard  to  the  objects  whicli 
f(jrm  the  basis  of  the  particular  train  of  thought, — the  same  insensi¬ 
bility  to  almost  all  others — the  same  forgetfulness  of  everything  on 
awaking,  and  the  same  remembrance  during  the  next  attack.  These 
two  latter  characteristics  indicate  clearly  a  transition  to  anotlier 
rare,  yet  well-recognised  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  in  which 
the  subject  of  it  lives  an  entirely  double  life,  knowing  nothing  in 
one  of  what  has  passed  in  the  other ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  each 
alternating  state,  taking  up  the  thread  of  life  where  it  had  been  left 
off  on  tlie  previous  occasion.  Into  this  we  cannot  enter  at  present. 
Those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  details,  will  find  some  reports 
of  a  most  interesting  character  in  ^lacnish’s  “  Thilosophy  of  Sleep.” 

AVe  will  now  retrace  briefly,  the  phenomena  which  we  have  met 
with  from  profound  sleep,  up  to  the  highest  power  of  somnambulism. 

1.  Profound  sleep. — Entire  unconsciousness. 

2.  Dreaming. — Modified  consciousness,  memory,  fancy,  and  ima¬ 
gination  awake ;  but  wild,  and  rarely  controlled  by  judgment  or 
comparison. 

.‘5.  Acted  dreams.— ^\\  the  former  faculties  awake  to  some  extent — 
added  to  these,  voluntary  motion. 

4.  Somnambulism. — Rising  from  bed,  visiting  accustomed  or  unac¬ 
customed  scenes,  and  performing  various  mechanical  acts.  In  this 
state  the  individual  will  perform  the  most  dangerous  feats,  and  the 
command  of  the  muscular  system  is  perfect. 

5.  True  sleep-vigil. — In  this  state,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
phenomena,  many  other  mental  acts  are  performed,  judgment,  com- 
])arison,  synthesis,  analysis,  &c.  The  senses,  closed  to  ordinary  in¬ 
fluences,  are  yet  alive  to  those  objects  which  are  in  accord  with  the 
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predominant  train  of  tbonglit.  Here  begins  also  double  conscious¬ 
ness  :  the  events  of  the  sleep-vigil  are  forgotten  in  the  waking 
hours,  but  remembered  perfectly  during  the  next  paroxysm. 

Somnambulism  does  not  always  or  necessarily  begin  during  sleep. 
Its  connection  with  what  we  may  call  the  noi'mal  morbid  conditions 
is  indicated  by  the  identity  of  its  symptoms,  with  those  of  certain 
morbid  conditions  of  the  nerves,  well  known  to  physicians,  super¬ 
vening  as  crises  upon  hysterical  and  other  states.  A  condition  ana¬ 
logous  to  somnambulism  may  also  be  i)roduced  artilicially  u})on 
certain  excitable  constitutions,  by  the  manipulations  called  mes¬ 
meric,  and  by  llraid’s  hypnotic  i)roccss.  Upon  neither  of  these 
A’arieties  do  our  limits  permit  us  to  dwell ;  we  merely  indicate  them 
in  passing,  trusting  to  the  possibility  of  returning  to  the  subject  at 
some  future  time. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  somnambulism, 
and  what  the  rationale  of  the  singular  nervous  phenomena  which  we 
have  passed  in  review — certainly,  not  less  worthy  of  attention  than 
those  of  spirit- writing,  or  spirit-drawing — phenomena  also,  which  if 
susceptible  of  a  natural  explanation,  would  leave  no  insoluble 
mystery  attached  to  any  of  the  modern  spiritual  manifestations. 

We  may  first  notice  that  somnambulism  is  ??of,as  has  beenfrequently 
asseiied  and  supposed,  an  intermediate  condition  between  sleep  and 
waking.  Even  in  the  slighter  forms  of  the  affection,  it  is  true  that 
many  of  the  faculties  enjoy  a  sort  of  activity.  In  the  higher  forms 
of  somno-vigil,  all  or  nearly  all  are  in  such  a  state,  as  might  make 
it  difficult  sometimes  to  distinguish  between  these  and  their  waking 
manifestations.  Hut  inasmuch  as  in  all  respects  unaft'ected  by  the 
particular  object  of  intellectual  activity  at  the  time  the  sleep  appears 
to  be  more  sound  than  usual,  judging  from  the  insensibility  to  all 
other  impressions,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  the  subject  is 
awakened  ;  inasmuch  as  he  never  passes  naturally  from  that  state 
the  waking  one,  but  falls  into  an  unnaturally  deep  sleep  afterwards ; 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  danger  attached  to  interrupting  this  condi¬ 
tion,  which  does  not  exist  in  natural  sleep  : — from  all  this  we  arc 
bound  to  consider  somnambulism  as  something  more  than  a  partial 
awakening,  as  something  indeed  quite  opposed  to  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  distinct  from  an  acted  dream,  however  vivid.  What  then  is  it  ? 
A  glance  over  the  condition  of  the  various  functions  may  assist  us 
in  our  analysis. 

The  muscular  system  is  observed  to  be  perfectly  under  the  command 
of  the  will,  often  much  more  powerfully  and  accurately  so  than  at 
other  times.  The  senses  are  subject  to  great  variety  as  to  condition. 
The  general  sensibility  or  touch  appears  to  be  as  much  increased  in 
energy  and  activity  as  the  muscular  system ;  probably  much  of  the 
information  usually  obtained  by  the  special  senses  is  acquired 
through  the  increased  sensibility  of  this,  or  some  modification  of  it ; 
not  that  we  believe  in  any  vision  by  the  epigastrium,  or  other  part  of 
the  surface  ;  but  that  the  general  tact  is  as  much  developed  as  it  is 
in  blindness,  and  so  supplies  much  information  that  would  otherwise 
be  derived  from  sight. 
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]\rost  of  the  dehateahle  phenomena  are  connected  with  vision. 
The  eyes  are  sometimes  closed,  sometimes  widely  staring  and  fixed, 
sometimes  agitated  by  a  convulsive  movement,  the  pupils  widely 
dilated  or  extremely  contracted,  but  in  all  conditions  evidently 
unfit  for  ordinary  vision — almost  always  insensible  to  any  light 
experimentally  thrown  upon  them.  \  ct  objects  are  recognised  with¬ 
out  doubt ;  they  are  sought  for  and  found,  .and  errors  are  detected. 
Of  the  writing  whilst  an  opaque  object  is  held  before  the  eyes  we 
have  already  given  some  account.  We  find  it  partially  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  almost  the  solitary  recorded  authority  who  could 
spe.ak  from  personal  ex])erience.  .  It  is  very  rare  that  the  somnam¬ 
bulist  remembers  what  has  occurred ;  but  5l.  Willermay  relates  that 
when  young  he  had  some  slight  accessions  of  somnambulism,  and 
that  he  seemed  to  perceive  “  icithin  his  head'^  that  which  he  w^as  writ¬ 
ing  w'ithout  the  help  of  his  eyes. 

The  sense  of  hearing  also  presents  singular  anomalies.  Some 
aiq)car  to  hear  the  slightest  noise,  but  misinterpret  it ;  others  are 
insensible  to  the  loudest  sounds  that  have  no  reference  to  their  im¬ 
mediate  pursuit,  yet  will  hold  rational  conversation  upon  that. 
The  smell  and  taste  are  also  variable,  but  are  not  so  easily  experi¬ 
mented  upon  as  to  atford  satisfactory  results. 

But  what  is  the  proximate  cause  of  all  these  phenomena,  of  all 
this  mimicry  of  waking  life  ?  Wh.at  is  the  condition  of  the  brain 
and  mind  during  this  state  ?  We  know  but  little  of  the  physical 
differences  between  the  brain  active  and  the  brain  at  rest ;  but  we 
know  that  differences  do  potentially  exist ;  and  that  whilst  the  brain 
at  rest  (as  in  perfect  sleep)  is  in  a  state  of  indifference  to  stimuli,  the 
brain  active  responds  to  them  by  virtue  of  a  state  which  may  not 
inaptly  bo  termed  polarity.  By  polarity  in  general  is  understood  a 
state  of  preparedness  to  respond  to  certain  special  stimuli  or  influ¬ 
ences,  and  of  indifference  to  all  other  objects.  A  bar  of  soft  iron  in 
its  natural  state  is  indifferent  to  the  presence  of  a  needle,  &c.  ;  but, 
brought  into  a  magnetic  condition  by  the  presence  of  another  magnet, 
or  by  a  blo\v,  or  by  electricity,  or  other  exciting  cause, it  becomes  pos¬ 
sessed  of  polarity^  .and  has  certain  specific  relations  to  other  masses 
of  iron,  which  it  had  not  before,  whilst  it  remains  utterly  indifferent 
to  other  metals.  In  like  manner,  the  charged  conductor  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  apparatus  is  polar  to  conducting  media,  but  indifferent  to  all 
that  class  of  bodies  called  electrics  or  non-conductors.  And  be  it  re¬ 
marked  in  this  case,  that  when  the  two  elements  of  polarity  are 
brought  in  contact,  the  specific  phenomena  are  evolved,  and  for  the 
moment  the  ])olarity  terminates,  to  be  again  speedily  renewed. 
Bolarity  likewise  involves  the  idea  of  the  accumulation  of  power  in 
one  part  of  the  polar  body,  and  a  corresponding  want  of  such  powder 
— or,  what  is  equivalent  to  this,  the  presence  of  a  counteracting 
power — in  another  part. 

The  polarity  of  organic  bodies  differs  but  little  in  essential  nature 
from  these.  The  eye  is  polar  as  to  light,  but  indifterent  to  other 
stimuli.  The  ear  is  only  polar  to  vibrations  of  sound  ;  the  organs 
of  taste  or  smell  respectively  are  only  polar  to  their  special  stimuli ; 
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and  the  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  general  sensation  of 
touch. 

Now  the  brain  in  the  performance  of  all  its  normal  functions  is 
in  a  state  of  polar  tension,  which  tension  is  resolved  for  the  moment 
by  action,  but  is  continually  renewed  by  the  organic  processes  per¬ 
petually  in  operation.  And  whilst  thought  or  volition  affects  and 
disturbs  these  organic  processes,  these  in  their  turn  affect’  thought 
and  volition.  Duly  considering  these  relations,  we  see  a  veiy  na¬ 
tural  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  and  somnambulism. 

An  electric  jar  may,  after  charging,  be  perfectly  discharged  by 
the  appropriate  apparatus,  and  brought  into  a  state  of  complete  equi¬ 
librium  or  indifference;  yet  very  shortly,  without  any  recharge,  it 
will  be  found  in  a  partially  polar  or  recharged  state;  and  it  may 
require  repeated  processes  before  it  is  brought  into  a  state  of  rest. 
In  like  manner,  tlie  brain,  polar  during  the  waking  moments,  is,  on 
the  accession  of  sleep,  reduced  to  an  equilibrium  or  non-polar  con¬ 
dition.  But  this  does  not  last  long — the  organic  processes  which 
invariably  accompany  and  renew  polar  tension  are  still  in  operation  ; 
and  that  tension  is  renewed,  and  hence  ideas  arise,  and  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  dreaming. 

But  in  the  waking  state  any  emotion  of  the  mind  ha«  a  tendency 
to  produce  some  corresponding  action  of  the  body,  though  perhaps 
slight,  being  checked  by  reflection,  or  other  causes.  In  those  of 
irritable  fibre,  this  is  invanably  the  case,  unless  corrected  by 
education.  But  in  a  powerfully  abstracted  state  of  the  mind,  when 
all  external  influences  are  cut  off,  the  body  acts  the  thought  of  the 
mind,  with  a  certainty  and  precision  which  frequently  enables  the  by¬ 
stander  to  read  the  train  of  ideas  accurately.  And  in  dreaming, 
when  the  mind  is  absorbed  utterly  in  one  train  of  thought,  it  is  but 
what  we  might  expect  to  find  the  limbs  dramatising  the  pictures 
}uesented  to  the  mind — the  polarity  both  of  quasi-perception  and 
volition  being  aroused.  Then  we  have  the  phenomena  more  or  less 
marked,  of  somnambulism,  with  activity  of  some  faculties ;  but  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  a  polar  condition,  this 
activity  is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  deeper  slumber  of  these  not 
so  aroused — hence  the  difficulty  of  awaking  the  somnambulist. 
Hence  also  arises,  as  we  might  expect,  the  very  singular  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  the  utter  indifference  of  the  mind  to  all  ideas  and  all 
influences  from  without,  except  such  as  are  in  strict  relation  with 
the  particular  class  of  ideas  occupying  the  mind.  In  profound 
abstraction  and  reverie — conditions  similar  in  nature  to  somnam¬ 
bulism,  although  arrived  at  by  a  converse  process — we  constantly 
observe  this  same  indifterence  manifested  ;  the  student  is  absorbed  in 
his  problem,  and  hears  nothing  of  the  thunder,  sees  none  of  the  light¬ 
ning  that  plays  around  him  ;  the  most  familiar  voice,  or  the  most  un¬ 
cart  lily  sounds,  fall  alike  unheeded  upon  his  ear.  No  doubt  these 
sights  and  sounds  produce  their  usual  physical  impression  upon  the 
organs  of  sense  ;  but  the  brain  is  not  polar  to  them,  and  therefore 
jierceives  them  not,  any  more  than  the  somnambulist  perceives  any 
object  which  the  limited  range  of  awakened  thought  does  not  include. 
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With  the  somnambulist  the  mind  awakes  to  one  idea,  and  the 
]mrsnit  of  this  is  not  impeded  or  disturbed  by  any  others — all  other 
faculties  not  necessary  to  the  investigation  of  this  are  locked  in  a 
slumber  more  profound,  in  propoition  to  the  lucidity  of  the  awakened 
part  of  the  intellect.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  under  these 
conditions,  the  mind  should  be,  for  its  object^  more  acute  and  vigorous 
than  when  awake,  or  that  tasks  should  be  completed  of  the  most 
abstruse  character,  which  had  baffled  the  waking  energies.  All  distract¬ 
ing  thoughts,  all  extraneous  sources  of  error  are  withdrawn,  and  the 
mind,  fully  awake  to  this  subject,  is  enabled  to  devote  its  concen¬ 
trated  energies  to  the  task. 


TJIE  CO^riNG  SESSION. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  busy,  and  in  all  likelihood  an  eventful 
session.  The  languor,  which  so  long  depressed  the  p<jlitical 
mind  of  the  country,  is  ra])idly  passing  away.  All  classes  and 
all  parties  are  escaping  from  its  agueish  inlluence.  Unprivileged 
industry  and  intellect  look  up  and  ask  each  other  how  it  has 
ha})pened  that  they  have  l>een  passive  and  apathetic  so  long. 
Enfranchised  affluence  and  comfort  are  awaking  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty,  and  offer  to  unbar  the  jealous  gates  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  If  rank  and  power  have  hitherto  been  silent,  let  us  ho})e 
that  it  is  not  from  any  unwise  or  effeminate  fear  of  |)eaceful  pro- 
gr(‘ss,  and  that,  in  their  own  time  and  their  own  way,  they  are 
])reparing  to  join  in  the  general  declaration,  that  all  interests 
and  all  classes  should  henceforth  be  identitied,  in  feeling  as  in 
1‘act,  with  the  working  of  our  venerated  and  beloved  institutions. 
For  ])recious  they  are  in  the  main  to  all  who  love  freedom  in 
sincerity.  Faults  there  are  in  them,  for  they  are  human  ;  anoma¬ 
lies,  Ix^cause  they  are  the  composite  work  of  various  generations 
and  various  circumstances  ;  deficiencies — for  does  not  time  leave 
the  strand  l)are  in  one  })lace,  and  push  its  innovating  tide 
further  than  before  in .  jinother  ?  Eeformation,  therefore,  is 
essential  to  ])reservation. 

It  was  that  illustrious  conservative,  because  fearless  destroyer 
of  undermined  })rejudices  and  moth-eaten  delusions.  Lord  Ilacon, 
who  said  of  the  Swiss  Commonw(‘alth  of  his  dav,  that  theirs 
was  a  system  which  “  lasted  well  in  sj)ite  of  the  want  of  flags 
or  j)edigree,  for  utility  was  their  bond  and  not  respects.^^  And 
we  who,  as  a  nation,  claim  to  be*  as  inventive  and  adventurous, 
in  this,  resemble  too,  the  wise  children  of  the  Alps, — that  we 
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afiV‘(*tioiiat(*ly  ]>resorve  all  of  ^ood  we  have  inherited  and 
pr(>ved  and  even  Avhen  it  needs  extension  or  repair,  we  like 
to  see  it  dealt  with  reverently. 

There  has  been  something  very  significant  and  instructive  in 
the  gradual  way  in  which  the  coininnnity  at  large  has,  during 
the  last  few  months,  made  \i\)  its  mind  to  devote  next  session  to 
the  work  of  liepresentative  lleform.  AVhen  ]\Ir.  Osborne,  like  a 
disimprisoned  falcon,  alighted  on  Dover  Cliff,  one  breezy  day 
in  August,  and  proceeded  to  tla|)  his  rhetoric  wings,  and  utt(u- 
the  sharp  notes  pt^culiar  to  him,  there  was  hardly  a  sound  audible 
indicative  of  ajiproaching  change. 

Strange  to  say,  the  tirst  hint  of  impending  lleform  came 
fnnn  Ckmservative  members,  who  began  to  mutter,  at  first  unin¬ 
telligibly,  and  then  more  plainly,  about  the  need  of  adjusting 
our  ancient  svstem  to  modtu’ii  wants  and  wishes.  Everv  succes¬ 


sive  speaker  who  addressed  his  Tory  constituents,  went  a  little 
fuilher  in  liberality  than  the  last.  The  public  began  by  being 
amused  and  ended  by  being  amazed  at  the  slow,  but  steady  un¬ 
twisting  of  the  rope  that  once  bound  together  the  prejudices  and 
fears  of  Conservatism.  When  their  old  rivals  occasionally  ap¬ 
peared,  they  seemed  to  be  equally  afraid  of  making  a  counter 
bidding,  or  of  b(‘ing  outbidden.  They  hoped,  if  there  was  to  be 
any  electoral  change,  that  it  would  not  be  such  as  would  tend 
to  impair  the  })ower  of  the  middle  classes:  but  the  middle 
classes  gave  no  responsive  sign  of  their  being  at  all  alarmed. 
They  hop(‘d  that  the  towns  would  not  1k‘  disfranchised  to  create 
new  county  seats :  l)ut  not  a  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  met 
to  i>rotest  or  ])etition  against  the  insinuated  wrong.  They  hoped 
that  England  was  not  to  be  despoiled  of  seats  to  enrich  Scotland 
or  Indand ;  but  as  nobody  had  ever  heard  it  proposed  that  sin* 
should,  our  sober  and  sensible  countrv  gave  her  matronlv  mind 
no  trouble  about  the  matter,  contenting  lierself  with  remember¬ 
ing  that  her  sons  already  j)ossessed  live  liundred  vot(‘s  in  the 
(‘xisting  House  iff  Commons,  while  Ireland  and  Scotland  t(»- 
gether  could  muster  no  more  than  om*  hundn'd  and  fiftv-eight. 
At  lengih  towards  the  end  of  October,  i\Ir.  Hright  undeitook. 


at  Hirmingham,  to  arouse  ])ublic  attention  more  fully  than  it 
had  previously  lK‘(‘n,  to  the  duty  of  being  prepared  for  the 
impending  discussion  of  Keform.  We  ne(‘d  not  recall  the  stir¬ 
ring  apjK*als  which  then  and  since  have  been  nunh*  by  him,  or 
pause  to  noti*  the  accelerated  speed  with  which  the  waters  have 
ever  since  continued  to  rise.  It  was  sutlicientlv  clear,  indeed, 


1‘rom  the  guarded  but  pregnant  exjuvssions  let  lall  by  Lord 
Derby  at  tlie  ]\Iansion-house  dinner,  that,  far  from  de])recating 
popular  sy*n})athy  or  pojmlar  expectation,  lie  and  Jiis  colleagu(*s 
had  ina<le  iqi  their  minds,  that  their  best  chance  of  floating 
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political  bark  over  the  rocks  and  shoals  ahead,  lay  in  the 
depth  of  the  wave  they  already  be;j:an  to  feel  swelliiiji:  beneath 
them.  The  rremier  volunteered  tlu*  announcement  that  minis¬ 
ters  were  then  sedulously  “  en<2:ap:ed  in  preparing  measurt‘s  of 
social,  financial,  and  political  improvement,”  which  they  meant 
to  brin^  forward  as  soon  as  l^lrliament  met ;  and  those  who 
noted  the  frequent  Cabinet  Councils  (sometimes  as  many  as 
five  in  a  single  week),  which  took  place  during  Novemlu*!*  aiel 
the  first  half  of  December,  no  longer  deemed  it  ])Ossible  to 
entertain  any  doubts  as  to  the  imniinency  of  a  j^Teat  legislative 
struggle. 

For,  we  should  be  wilfully  blind,  if  we  did  not  discern  pal- 
]>able  symptoms  that  great  and  wide-spread  means  are  gathering 
to  resist  popular  demands.  Surmise  and  conjecture  are  busy 
with  high  names,  both  Whig  and  Tory ;  and  hints  are  darkly 
dropped  of  powerful  inHiiences  to  l)e  brought  to  bi‘ar,  for  the 
purpose  of  frustrating  all  further  lleform.  For  ours(dves,  we 
are  habitually  indisposiHl  to  believe  in  the  powcu-  of  covert 
machinations,  to  thwart  the  calm  and  clear  will  of  a  free  ])eople. 
The  fate  of  Cabinets,  or  of  party  combinations,  may  depend  on 
the  alienation  of  this  parliamentary  potentate,  or  the  clefection 
of  the  other ;  but  if  the  onward  progress  of  re})resentative 
freedom  b(‘  the  great  truth  and  great  reality  we  btdieve  it  to  be, 
its  triumph  is  inevitable ;  and  the  only  remaining  question  is, 
— bv  whose  hand  shall  the  Hag  be  waved  in  the  hour  of  victorv. 

There  is  always  a  ceilain  degree  of  curiosity  felt,  at  the  b(‘gin- 
ning  of  a  session,  as  to  the  position  which  individuals  of  note 
ami  their  adherents  may  take  in  either  Houses  of  Farliament. 
In  the  Lords,  the  vacillating  element  generally  gravitates  to¬ 
wards  its  natural  place  on  the  cross  bench(?s,  which  are  signifi¬ 
cantly  open  at  both  ends,  as  if  to  enable  our  modern  Trimmers 
the  moiH*  easily  to  slide  alternatively  into  either  of  the  oj)p()sit(? 
scales.  Ex-ministers,  who  thiidv  they  have  not  been  sufficiently 
ap})reciated,  or  who  have  splintered  off  from  their  friends  on 
some  sj)ecial  question,  think  it  dignified  to  sulk  conspicuously 
on  these  e(piivocal  cushions;  and  flatter  themselves  that  at  each 
recurring  pinch,  they  are  of  more  importance  when  they  ris<‘  to 
prononnc(‘  them*  r(‘spectiye  opinions.  After  the  break-up  of  Sir 
Kobt*!!  Feel’s  government,  in  184b,  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington 
always  sat  on  the  cross  Ixuieh  nearest  to  the  table;  wishing  it  to 
Im?  understood,  that  though  he  retained  the  Command  of  the 
Army,  he  was  ready  to  take  his  share  as  a  peer  in  the  work  of 
legislation,  though  ho  had  done  with  pai*ty  })olitics.  Here  also 
sat  the  late  Earl  Grey,  when  on  rare  occasions  he  attended  the 
House,  after  his  retirement  from  office  in  18iH.  And  here  may 
now  be  seen  the  liberally-disposed,  but  Whig-distrusting  Duke 
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of  Newcastle,  who  has  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  sought  and  sacri¬ 
ficed  by  all  parties  in  turn  ;  and  who  has,  nevertheless,  a  very 
good  chance  of  being  one  day  or  other  IVemier.  The  Court 
never  disguised  its  feeling  that  he  was  hardly  dealt  with  in 
1855.  Lord  John  Bussell  was  quite  right  in  thinking  that  he 
was  not  the  best  man  for  Minister  of  War ;  but  Lord  Aberdeen 
erred  lamentably  in  not  deciding  so  in  time :  and  the  Peelites 
have  hardly  been  yet  thoroughly  forgiven  by  his  Grace,  for 
remaining  in  office  after  he  had  been  thrown  overboard.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  old  Earl  has  felt  he  owed  him  some 
amends ;  and  if  rumour  be  not  wholly  false,  he  was  anxious 
last  spring  to  use  the  influence  he  possesses  in  high  quarters, 
to  have  him  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  coalition.  The  attempt 
was  premature,  and  the  project  failed.  Meanwhile  the  Duke 
has  agreed  to  accept  the  useful,  though  unpolitical  post  of 
President  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  into  National  Educa¬ 
tion,  for  the  duties  of  which,  his  unw  earied  industry,  and  entire 
freedom  from  sectarian  exclusiveness,  eminently  fit  him.  Lord 
Aberdeen  sat  last  session  a  little  apart  from,  but  not  very  far 
otf  the  Whig  chiefs  on  the  Opposition  side.  There  also  sat 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  some  few  other  members  of  the  Carlton 
Club,  who  had  supported  the  Palmerston  Government,  and  who 
warmly  resented  its  overthrow. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  sticks  to  his  party  more  steadily  than  most 
of  his  forensic  and  political  contemporaries  have  done.  Every 
afternoon  that  the  House  sat  last  session  he  might  be  seen, 
creeping  steadily  to  his  place  behind  the  Ministers,  as  the  dial 
pointed  to  five ;  and  there  he  would  sit  watching  paternally 
over  their  proceedings,  and  occasionally  interchanging  observa¬ 
tions  with  more  than  one  of  them.  Never  were  such  speeches 
delivered  on  such  a  variety  of  topics,  and  delivered  so  impres¬ 
sively  by  a  man  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  Other  old  men  of 
genius  seem  to  be  now  and  then  rekindled  by  some  exciting 
occasion  into  a  transient  blaze  of  the  light  we  believed  we  had 
lost ;  but  when  the  resuscitating  breath  of  the  .  passing  emotion 
subsides,  the  eye  grows  dim  and  the  hand  falls,  and  the  tones  of 
the  eloquent  voice  grow  faint  and  inarticulate  once  more.  It  is 
not  so  with -Lord  Lyndhurst.  All  the  impulse  and  sustaining 
power  with  him  seem  to  come  from  within.  Instead  of  growing 
fitful  or  dull  with  age,  his  political  judgment  seems,  like  choice 
wine,  only  to  ripen  more  and  more  perfectly  as  it  growls  old. 
His  grasp  of  facts,  whether  familiar  or  strange,  is  as  easy  and 
firm  as  it  w  as  half  a  century  ago  ;  and  his  pow  er  of  arrangement 
and  ex|X)sition  remains,  what  it  always  was,  unrivalled.  A  reply 
of  Lord  Clarendon’s  to  one  of  his  searching  and  suggestive 
speeches  on  foreign  affairs  used  to  remind  one  of  the  tuning  of 
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the  orchestra  after  a  symphony  of  Beetho\"eii’s.  We  hear  that 
the  illustrious  octogenarian  has  worn  well  this  winter,  and  that 
he  is  ready  to  resume  liis  post  of  Nestor  in  the  Conserv  ative  host 
when  Parliament  meets.  Lord  Brougham,  who  likes  to  spend 
December-  and  January  at  his  seat  near  Cannes,  will  probably 
be  there  too,  eager  to  press  on  the  Cliancellor  the  propriety  of 
taking  early  in  hand  some  of  the  various  measures  of  Law 
Amendment  whicli  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  has  been  preparing  during 
the  recess.  And  there  will  undoubtedly  be  Lord  Granville, 
with  a  smile  and  a  shake  of  the  hand  for  everybody ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  with  his  tiresome  though  tart  commonplaces 
for  all  who  will  lend  an  ear.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  Lord  Grey, 
acrid  and  arrogant  but  always  able,  will  be  absent.  Haughty 
and  independent  as  he  whose  name  he  bears,  and  inheriting 
much  of  his  talent  and  all  his  tenacity  of  opinion,  the  present 
Earl  Grey  is  a  man  to  whom  may  be  applied  the  memorable 
words  in  which  Chatham  described  a  distinguished  opponent,  as 
“  one  whose  early  errors  had  not  ceased  with  his  youth,  and  who 
had  remained  uninstructed  in  spite  of  experience.”  By  his 
wayward  and  petulant .  conduct  in  1839,  when  he  quitted  the 
Melbourne  Cabinet  sooner  than  tolerate  the  Ballot  being  made 
an  open  question,  he  contributed  essentially  to  the  final  fall  of 
the  Liberal  Administration.  Excluded  from  the  Coalition  in  1853, 
he  endeavoured  to  deter  Parliament  from  lending  its  sanction  to 
the  Kussian  War ;  and  he  consoled  himself  by  periodically 
carping  at  the  policy  of  the  Palmerston  Cabinet,  criticising- its 
measures  and  contributing,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  precipitate 
its  fall.  Since  that  event  Lord  Grey  has  probably  felt  less 
unhappy  within  himself ;  and  he  has  certainly  displayed  more 
sense  of  vigour.  He  is  beyond  comparison  the  best  debater  and 
the  best-read  politician  that  the  Whigs  have  among  them  in 
the  Upper  House.  He  may  well  aspire,  therefore,  to  be  their 
future  Leader  there ;  and  his  thorough-going  advocacy  of  what 
are  generally  understood  to  be  the  Palace  views  of  foreign  affairs, 
may  render  him  possibly  not  unacceptable  as  a  future  minister. 
But  it  must  be  understood,  whenever  Lord  Grey  is  summoned 
to  the  Koyal  closet,  that  it  will  be  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  a 
goyeniment  of  resistance,  not  one  of  progress. 

In  the  Commons  there  are  no  cross  benches,  though  there 
have  been  of  late  no  lack  of  persons  who  might  appropriately 
occupy  them.  After  so  many  political  fusions  and  severances, 
coalitions  for  sake  of  office,  and  piebald  combinations  to  achieve 
objects  common  to  various  parties  in  opposition,  it  could  not  well 
be  otherwise.  After  each  Cabinet  wreck  there  hav^e  always  been 
an  additional  number  of  spars  cast  loose  on  the  waters,  and 
observable  for  some  time  floating  about,  uncertain  apparently 
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whither  they  were  drifting.  After  the  last  general  election  the 
case  of  more  than  one  individual  of  note  was  ludicrously  dis¬ 
tressing.  It  took  some  time  for  the  irresolute  who  liad  survived 
their  faith  in  old  party  leaders,  to  make  up  their  minds  on  what 
particular  cushion  they  could  sit  most  independently,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  gi-eatest  ostensible  show  of  personal 
consistency.  The  large  infusion  of  new  members  rendered  this  in 
many  respects  more  difficult,  and  when  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year  the  “  only  possible  government  ”  was  summarily  cashiered, 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  it  boasted  of  was  broken  up,  the 
perplexity  of  parliamentary  egotisms,  each  in  search  of  a  knoll 
where  it  might  raise  a  conspicuous  flag  of  its  own,  became 
wholly  indescribable.  We  could  name  more  than  one  politician 
of  note  who  literally  could  not  make  up  his  mind  where  to  sit, 
or  even  on  which  side  of  the  House  to  settle  for  many  days,  if 
not  weeks,  after  the  Derby  administration  assumed  the  reins  of 
power,  and  the  story  is  told  of  a  well-known  personage  who 
frequented  the  lobbies  and  galleries  for  the  first  fortnight  before 
he  could  bring  his  right  honourable  courage  up  to  the  mark  of 
plunging  iilto  the  body  of  the  House,  conscious  that  however 
straight  he  might  dive,  he  must  commit  himself  by  coming 
up  on  one  side  or  other.  It  was  strange  to  see  Sir  James 
Graham  holding  on  to  his  previous  anchor  just  below  the 
gangway  on  the  ministerial  side,  after  every  occupant  of  the 
Treasury"  Bench  had  been  changed,  in  consequence  of  the  vote 
of  censure  of  the  19th  February.  The  reason  he  assigned  was, 
we  believe,  the  genuine  one — that  utterly  severed  although  he 
might  be  from  the  new  government,  he  felt  less  objection  to  sit 
on  the  same  side  with  them  than  to  cross  the  House  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  whom  of  all  political  men  he  regards  with  antipathy 
and  distrust.  Sir  James  has,  of  late  years,  got  back  by  degrees 
to  most  of  his  early  opinions,  and  we  have  a  sort  of  conviction 
that  he  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  declare  himself  strongly 
ill  favour  of  thorough-going  reform.  When  pressed  last  year  to 
take  the  lead  by  coming  out  decisively  for  the  ballot,  he  intimated 
his  belief  that  it  must  come,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  vote 
any  longer  against  it :  but  after  so  many  changes  as  he  had 
made  of  party  ties  and  connections,  he  did  not  like  to  seem 
eager  to  run  ahead  of  other  men  to  win  popularity.  If  anything, 
however,  can  be  deemed  certain  in  a  future  like  that  now  before 
us,  it  is  that  the  veteran  member  for  Carlisle  must  occupy  a  place 
in  whatever  administration  succeeds  that  of  Lord  Derby.  Under 
Lord  Palmerston  he  could  hardly  with  honour  consent,  indeed, 
to  act,  and  he  would  hardly  be  asked  to  do  so.  The  chances, 
however,  are  too  small  to  be  worth  counting  of  his  lordship  being 
called  on  again  to  rf(?-form  a  government. 
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Near  to  Sir  James  Graham  last  year  sat,  strange  to  say,  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley,  whom  Lord  Palmerston  had  chosen  to  put  over 
the  heads  of  all  the  Liberal  bar,  and  to  make  Solicitor  General ; 
and  between  him  and  Sir  James  Graham  throughout  last  session 
he  was  to  be  seen,  who  by  general  consent  is  now  acknowledged 
as  the  first  orator  of  the  senate,  the  Meml>er  for  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

Will  Mr.  Gladstone’s  place  be  vacant  when  the  House  meets 
ill  February,  or  will  he  have  returned  from  his  Ionian  adventure 
in  quest  of  administrative  fame  ?  W  hen  asked  to  undertake  the 
thankless  and  irksome  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  grievances  of 
the  Septinsular  Confederation,  he  is  believed  to  have  at  first 
declined ;  and  his  subsequent  acceptance  of  the  Commissioner- 
ship  Extraordinary  is  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  com¬ 
munication  made  through  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  expressive  of 
wishes  higher  than  ministerial.  However  this  may  be,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  in  consenting  to  relieve  the  Colonial  Department 
pro  hdc  vice,  and  the  Government  generally,  from  the  resjionsi- 
bility  of  deciding  on  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  Greek 
difficulty,  iVIr.  Gladstone  has  acted  a  disinterested  and  patriotic 
jiart.  If  it  was  his  intention  and  that  of  his  Peelite  friends  who 
remain  on  the  qi-devant  Tory  side,  to  join  the  administration 
before  Easter,  that  were  all  the  stronger  reason  why  he  should 
not  have  risked  the  loss  of  previous  reputation  by  undertaking 
a  task  in  whose  performance  he  was  far  more  likely  to  lose  than 
to  gain  popularity  at  home.  To  one  so  femininely  susceptible 
to  ridicule,  the  proposed  plunge  into  modem  Greek  politics 
must  have  had  little  temptation.  He  could  hardly  have  been 
unaware  that  his  recent  volumes  on  the  poetry  and  mythology 
of  the  Homeric  age  had  formed  the  staple  of  witty,  as  of  witless 
sneers  in  the  society  of  those  who  envy  and  hate  the  versatility  of 
his  genius.*  Possibly  this  may  account  for  the  pains  taken  to  keep 
the  matter  a  secret  until  the  very  eve  of  his  departure.  Whether  he 
would  have  consented  to  go  at  all,  had  any  little  bird  warned  him, 
that  by  the  time  he  had  got  as  far  as  Vienna,  such  a  grenade  as 
that  flung  by  Mr.  Guernsey,  would  come  phizzing  over  his  head, 
threatening  to  blind  him,  and  to  bewilder  those  to  whom  he  was 
sent,  by  its  explosion, — we  do  not  undertake  to  say.  But  it  may 
-well  be -imagined,- that  to  a  fastidious  and  fanciful  mind  like  his, 
the  strangely  infelicitous  despatch  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  an¬ 
nouncing  his  mission  to  the  Senate  of  Corfu,  must  have  been 
infinitelv  more  distasteful.  A  more  unwise  or  unsuitable  com- 

*  When  somebody  asked,  not  long  ago,  why  one  had  heard  so  little  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  during  the  autumn,  a  lady  of  distinction  is  said  to  have  replied, — 
“  Oh !  he  has  not  had  a  moment  to  himself ;  he  has  been  so  busy  trying  to 
persuade  Mrs.  Gladstone  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Helen.” 
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jKisitioii  it  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  read.  Platitudes  are  bad 
things  at  best ;  but  if  we  must  have  them,  we  have  a  right  to 
theii'  being  smooth  outside  and  empty  within.*  The  Colonial 
Secretary’s  in  this  ease  >vere  neither ;  but  seemed  to  consist  of 
exaggerated  puffery  of  the  Envoy,  which  a  man  like  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  did  not  need,  and  of  inordinate  humility  on  the  paid  of  the 
Government,  which  no  Government,  how^ever  generously  minded 
tow  ards  a  disaffected  dependency,  can  ever  afford  to  assume.  It  is 
not  the  custom — certainly  it  is  not  wise,  to  herald  the  approach 
of  a  well-known  statesman  by  fulsome  panegyrics  on  his  Uni¬ 
versity  reputation,  literary  fame,  or  style  of  speaking  in  Parlia- 
liament ;  and  it  is  still  more  foolish  in  those  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  keeping  of  an  empire  like  ours,  to  dismount  in  the 
midst  of  a  turbulent  mob,  and  by  foppish  genuflections,  and 
abject  deprecations,  to  try  and  coax  or  cozen  the  crowd  into 
good  humour.  We  think  the  Corfiotes  and  Cephalonians  have 
been  sadly  aggrieved ;  w  e  believe  their  enforced  submission  to 
our  authority  is  a  loss  unbalanced  to  us  by  any  gain ;  and  we 
regard  their  oppression  by  England  as  a  European  blunder  and 
a  national  shame.  But  “  if  oppression  maketh  even  the  wise 
man  mad,”  we  know^  that  it  renders  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
more  tlian  ordinarily  unruly,  suspicious,  and  perverse.  And  just 
because  this  is  true,  greater  folly  no  man  can  commit  who  is  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  guidance  of  Imperial  affairs,  and  who  seeks 
safely  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  a  people  who  have  had  cause 
to  complain  of  misrule,  than  to  low  er  the  tone  of  authority  prema¬ 
turely,  or  to  tempt,  by  affected  terms  of  equality,  unemancipated 
dependents  into  taking  beforeliand  the  airs  of  freedom.  The 
weak  love  of  fine  writing,  palpably  led  the  author  of  ‘‘  Kienzi  ” 
to  forget  all  this ;  and  by  a  sort  of  poetic  justice,  it  appears  that 
the  immediate  penalty  of  his  official  fault  follow  ed  its  commission 
in  the  universal  agreement,  that  even  as  a  prize  composition  the 
despatch  was  an  egregious  failura 

If  we  have  been  severe  in  our  censure  of  tlie  accomplished  and 
distinguished  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  it  is  because  we  are 
thoroughly  vexed  to  see  a  man  whom  we  regard  as,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  representative  of  political  men  of  letters,  beguiled  by 
the  intellectual  coxcombry  he  ought  to  have  long  since  outgrown, 
into  attempts  at  cutting  a  figure  in  flashy  paragraph-weaving. 
Though  widely  differing  from  Sir  Bulw  er  Lytton  in  many  of  the 
opinions  by  whose  advocacy  as  a  writer  he  is  known,  we  confess 
that  w  e  were  glad  of  his  elevation  to  the  post  he  now  fills,  because 
we  regarded  it  as  a  tribute  paid  to  self-asserting  talent,  unasso¬ 
ciated  with  oligarchic  w^ealth  or  birth  ;  and  as  an  assertion  of  the 
great  principle  of  Intellectual  Equality  in  the  elegibility  of  men 
for  office,  as  opposed  to  the  insolent  usurpation  of  family  and 
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foi-tune.  It  is  tlierefore  we  are  angry,  and  being  angry,  we  think 
it  much  better  to  say  out  what  we  feel,  and  have  done  with  it, 
than  to  compromise  consistency  and  the  hope  of  a  great  cause, 
in  a  short-sighted  endeavour  to  gloss  over  what  is  manifestly 


wrong.  Since  the  right  honourable  baronet  has  been  installed  in 


the  Colonial  Office  he  has  sm'prised  (perhaps  disappointed)  many 
hv  his  patient  and  unceasinof  devotion  to  the  business  of  his 


bv  his  patient  and  unceasing  devotion  to  the  business  of  his 
department,  and  by  the  unassuming  urbanity  of  his  demeanour 
towards  all  with  whom  he  has  come  into  contact.  In  the  dis¬ 
pensation  of  patronage  he  has  not  yet  been  seriously  tried,  none 
of  thegreat  posts  in  our  w  ide-spread  dominion  having  fallen  vacant 
during  the  past  year.  Wliat  he  has  had  to  give  away,  however, 
he  has  apparently  bestowed  with  a  single  eye  to  merit  and  a  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  the  public  interest.  He  will,  no  doubt,  have 
to  face  many  searching  interrogations,  when  the  season  for  the 
lawdul  Parliamentary  sport  of  cracking  pop-gun  shots,  and  wing¬ 
ing  or  missing  political  opponents  on  the  plateau  of  St.  Stephen's 
returns ;  but  in  our  judgment  he  lias  little  to  apprehend  from 
hostility  either  in  Parliament  or  the  Press,  if  he  will  but  give 
heed  to  the  well-known  counsel  of  a  deep  thinker,  addressed  to 
a  young  aspirant  to  rhetorical  renown, — “Whenever  you  have 
written  down  an  elaborate  sentence  which  you  think  pailicularly 
tine,  be  sure  you  do  not  hesitate  to  fling  it  into  the  fire.” 

Whoever  else  may  be  menaced,  among  the  occupants  of  the 
'freasury  Bench,  with  a  rallying  or  a  rating,  by  the  critics  of 
the  opposition,  it  is  pretty  cei^in  that  Lord  Stanley  will  not  excite 
violent  criticism  against  himself  or  his  department.  Amid  political 
troubles,  our  new  minister  for  India  will  be  a  tolerably  safe  man, 
— he  is  a  man  without  passions,  strong  faith,  or  impulse,  a  man 
who  entered  himself  at  starting  in  public  life  for  one  great 
stake — the  premiership ;  and  who  not  only  never  has  said  or 
done  anything  which  he  believed  had  a  tendency  to  retard  his 
progress  towards  that  goal,  but  who  probably  never  felt  the 
slightest  temptation  to  commit  such  an  imprudence.  Ignorant 
people  are  accustomed  to  talk  of  Lord  Stanley  as  a  singularly 
clever  young  man.  There  cannot  be  a  gi-eater  mistake.  He  is 
mentally  a  very  old  man,  and  an  exceedingly  prudent  one.  As 
for  youth,  he  never  was  young.  His  father — who  sterns  to  have 
given  him  all  he  had  in  the  way  of  experience,  sobriety  and 
judgment,  and  to  have  kept  all  the  buoyancy,  fun  and  wayward¬ 
ness,  of -youth  for  himself — never  tires  of  trying  to  decoy  liis 
absorbecl  and  ambitious  heir  into  amusement  and  geniality. 
But  as  wtII  miglit  he  try  to  luing  the  light  laugh  of  the  cymbal 
out  of  a  piece  of  India  rubber.  No  harsh  or  rigid  resistance  is 
made  to  the  attempt.  No  amount  of  pressure  leaves  permanent 
w  rinkle  or  frown.  No  strain  seems  too  much  for  that  marvel- 
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lously  adaptive  nature.  But  when  the  juessure  is  removed  and 
the  tension  relaxed,  all  resumes  its  calm  and  serious  aspect. 
There  is  something  ineflfably  sad  about  the  look  of  premature 
ambition,  when  it  exerts  an  engrossing  influence  over  the 
energies  and  susceptibilities  of  youth,  and  tends  to  dry  up  the 
wayside  s])rings  of  sympathy  and  enjoyment.  All  who  sincerely 
wish  liord  Stanley  well  would  gladly  see  about  him  more 
evidence  of  social  geniality,  and  a  w  iser  appreciation  of  the  little 
things  of  life.  And  yet  niore‘  would  they  like  to  see  in  him  the 
kindling  earnestness  and  the  generous  coiimge  which  are  born 
of  clear  laith  in  some  truth  which  is  grander  than  himself  or  his 
highest  ambition.  This  amenity  of  manner,  and  unselfish  enthu¬ 
siasm,  Lord  Stanley  must  attain  ere  he  become  the  statesman  he 
hopes  to  be  ;  he  must  leave  his  books  and  political  lore  to  be  him¬ 
self  a  man,  ere  he  can  become  an  dva^  a  king  of  men.  A 

statesman  cannot  live  by  books  alone.  Were  there  six-and- 
thirtv  hours  in  the  day  they  would  not  suffice  to  enable  the  most 

^  9  A’ 

diligent  and  retentive  student  to  acquire  therefrom  the  know¬ 
ledge  whereby  men  are  to  be  governed.  That  which  no  ancient 
or  modern  history,  statistics,  or  the  reports  of  committees, 
mountains  of  evidence  in  print,  or  files  of  analysis  in  manuscript 
can  teach,  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  him  w  ho  aspires  to  sway 
mankind.  Hitherto  Lord  Stanley’s  discretion  and  persistent 
policy  have  not  been  warped  or  disturbed  by  either  party  bias 
or  personal  attachment.  Nobody  thinks  of  asking  a  man  to  job 
for  him,  wdio  is  not  even  suspected  of  caring  a  rush  for  the 
opinion  of  clubs  or  coteries,  and  wdio  is  understood  to  feel  that  he 
has  individually  nothing  to  gain  by  the  propitiation  even  of  the 
wdiole  party  he  acts  with,  compared  with  the  reputation  he  seeks 
to  earn  with  the  nation  at  large.  His  ties  with  that  party  are 
obviously  fragile,  and  may  be  severed  finally  any  day.  It  is  no 
secret  that  he  is  neither  liked  or  trusted  by  the  racing  and  fox¬ 
hunting  interest,  who  since  the  death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck 
have  had  no  leader  in  the  Commons  whom  they  acknowledged  as 
their  legitimate  chjef.  To  ]VIr.  Disraeli  they  only  submit  perforce. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  long  been  the  incarnation  of  their  beau 
ideal  of  parliamentary  statesmanship.  Their  hearts  w  ere  w^on  by 
him  on  that  memorable  night  when  he  refused  to  aid  My. 
Villiers  in  forcing  down  their  throats  a  supererogatorj^  confession 
of  the  truth  of  Free  Trade,  assigning  as  his  reason  that  “  the 
country  gentlemen  of  England  must  not  be  humiliated.”  They 
cheered  him  then  as  they  had  cheered  no  man  since  Sir  Eobert 
Peel’s  apostacy ;  and  they  cheered  him  on  until  he  became 
Premier.  It  was  their  cordial  aid,  on  which  he  knew^  that  he 
could  count  whenever  he  thought  fit  to  snub  the  Kadicals  or 
.  assail  the  Peelites,  or  sever  himself  from  Lord  John  Eussell ; 
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that  enabled  him  to  eany  on  the  government  for  three  year.s ; 
and  it  is  now  a  verj’  doubtful  question  wliether  the  irresistible 
tendency  of  things  will  not  place  liim  avowedly  at  their  head. 
A  congenial  section  of  retrograde  AMiigs  still  faithfully  adhere 
to  him,  and  would  probably  follow  whithersover  he  led,  nither 
than  reunite  again  with  the  Advanced  Liberals.  The  Conspiracy 
Hill  revealed  how  deep  was  the  gidf  fixed  between  him  and 
tliem.  They  had  long  been  trying  not  to  see  or  believe  in  it ; 
and  even  after  the  chasm  yawned,  there  were  some  amongst  them 
who  hugged  the  hope  in  their  hearts  of  getting  back  to  tin* 
llesh-pots  of  Egypt,  if  the  master  whose  thrall  they  had  broken 
wouhi  but  contrive  a  bridge.  This  hope  died  within  them  when, 
in  reply  to  a  question  from  one  of  their  number,  the  ex-Priine 
Minister  jauntily  stated  that  during  the  three  yeai*s  he  had  held 
ottiee  he  had  not  thought  of  redeeming  his  pledge  res})ecting 
Keform,  by  preparing  a  Hill.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  declara¬ 
tion  like  tliis  was  wantonly  or  unwittingly  made.  As  final  notie(‘ 
to  quit  to  the  gentlemen  below  the  gangway,  by  whose  desertion 
of  him  and  return  to  their  old  principles  he  had  been  driven 
from  power,  it  is  intelligible  enough  :  and  as  notice  to  all  whom 
it  might  concern  in  the  Conservative  interest,  whether  belonging 
to  Brookes’  or  the  Carlton,  that  here  was  a  leader  in  whom  they 
could  tnist,  ill  want  of  a  party  if  they  would  follow  him,  the 
meaning  is  equally  clear.  Evidently  Lord  Grey,  Mr.  Sydney 
Herbert,  and  not  a  few  more  of  the  territorial  class  accej)ti‘d  the 
intimation  in  this  sense.  Past  estrangements  were  forgotten, 
old  slights  condoned,  and  Cambridge  House  was  full  of  siiper- 
(‘ilious  joy  at  its  anticipated  triumph  and  restoration  by  means  of 
3Ir.  Cardwell’s  motion.  Since  the  signal  failure  of  that  reactionary 
measure.  Lord  I’almerston  has  done  nothing  to  alter  his  jiosition 
with  relation  to  paities ;  and  his  unwonted  silence  during  the 
recess  has  not  tended  to  mak(;  people  believe  that  his  future 
reliance  will  be  placed  on  liberal  support.  He  will,  for  a  time 
no  doubt,  continue  to  be  surnjund(‘d  bv  those  whom  Lord 
Brougham  is  said  to  have?  termed  his  staff  of  eleventh-rat(i 
men.”  Some  few  indeed  who  held  ollice  under  him  have  tried, 
during  the  autumn,  to  doff  their  official  uniform,  and  have* 
offercMl  to  take  senice  once  more  in  the  ranks  of  nngagged 
ndormers.  But  the  majority  of  I^ord  Palmei’ston’s  colleagues 
have  given  forth  worse  than  uncertain  sounds  on  the  vital 
-  question  of*  the  day^:  while  the  reckless  incentives  to  thwart  all 
real  reform  held  out  by  the  foi  iner  Vicc^-Ih’esident  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  brought  the  most  credulous  dreamers  of  a  ‘‘  patch 
up  between  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  ”  to  see  at  last  the  de¬ 
lusions  of  such  expectations. 

^luch  wdll,  no  doubt,  depeml  on  the  course  which  the  nobh* 
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ineiiiber  for  London  may  take  at  the  comniencenient  of  the 
session.  Will  he  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Woods  and 
Ureys,  the  Lewises  and  the  Vernon  Smiths,  to  come  once  more 
amongst  them,  and  take  his  seat  opposite  the  table  ?  Or  will  lie 
continue  to  maintain  the  attitude  ot  reserve  which  he  has  hitheilo 
adopted,  and  continue  to  sit  on  the  front  bench  of  the  independent 
Liberals  immediately  below  the  gangway  ?  While  we  own  that 
we  should  prefer  to  recognise  him  on  the  first  night  of  next 
session  in  the  place  he  has  hitherto  occupied,  we  are  confident, 
from  whatever  place  Lord  John  Eussell  chooses  to  address  tlu» 
House,  that  his  utterance  will  be  clear,  honest,  and  sound.  Wi; 
hardly  venture  to  expect  that  on  the  question  of  the  Franchise 
he  will  go  quite  as  far  as  we  could  wish  ;  but  we  thoroughly 
credit  the  profession  he  has  so  often  made  of  his  desire  to  see  a 
fair  share  of  representative  rights  conceded  to  the  working  classes. 
Feeling,  as  he  does,  that  this  is  necessary  before  the  country  can 
have  permanent  repose,  or  the  constitution,  w^hose  integrity  he  so 
jealously  guards,  can  be  made  impregnalde  to  democratic  assault, 
lie  owes  to  himself  as  the  first  of  our  statesmen,  to  the  party  he 
has  led  so  long,  and  to  the  nation  in  the  book  of  whose  laws  his 
name  is  oftener  to  be  found  than  that  of  any  legislator  of  our 
time,  to  take  an  early,  a  prominent,  and  decisive  jiaii:  in  the 
approacliing  controversy.  Let  the  recusant  and  the  faciious 
lurch  if  they  will  for  oppoidunities  to  outbid  theii*  rivals  in  office, 
or  to  double  back  upon  them  if  that  should  haiqien  to  be  tliii 
game  whereby  they  may  snatch  a  majority  in  a  division.  The 
fate  of  reform  and  the  possession  of  power  no  longer  dejiend  on 
chance  victories  of  this  kind.  T^ord  Derby  and  his  colleagues 
have  fairly  earned  a  right,  whenever  beaten  in  a  House  packed 
by  their  adversaries,  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  country.  Wliat 
>vill  tlieir  forthcoming  measure  be  ?  Here  we  are  lost  in  conjec¬ 
ture  and  surmise  grounded  upon  the  knowing  looks  and  oracular 
hints  given  by  men  who  would  seem  to  know  what  the  ilinistry 
are  concocting,  but  really  know  as  little  as  ourselves.  Into  this 
limbo  of  hypotheses,  therefore,  we  will  not  di’ag  our  readers.  In 
another  article  we  have  distinctly  articulated  the  several  points 
of  the  new  Charter  of  Reform  which  we  demand.  That  Charter, 
we  believe,  is  moderate,  just,  and  imjieratively  needed ;  and  resist¬ 
ance  to  it  will  be  miserably  foiled.  The  country  has  boon  too 
long  tantalized  with  the  question  of  Representative  Reform,  and 
will  endure  no  more  the  fribble  excuses  Avith  Avhich  it  has  been 
slighted  and  postponed.  The  question  must  now  be  settled  and 
done  udth.  Men  like  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  Mr.  Milner 
Cibson  can  contribute  most  usefully  to  the  result.  Still  more  it 
may  be  promoted  by  the  firmness,  promptitude,  and  courage  of* 
Lord  John  Russell. 
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OUR  THEOLOOICAL  (H)LLEGES. 

WHAT  OUGHT  TIIKA’  TO  1>0  FOR  THK  CHURCHES? 

Only  a  very  few  years  ago  it  was  almost  univei*sally  taken  for 
granted  that  the  ancient  power  of  the  Pulpit  had  passed  over  to  the 
Press.  We  were  continually  being  told,  both  by  the  friends  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  by  its  foes,  that  the  editors  of  daily  newspapciu 
and  monthly  magazines,  and  the  brilliant  reviewers  in  our  great 
(^)iiarterlies,  had  succeeded  to  the  rank,  honour,  and  public  influence 
which,  for  centuries,  had  belonged  to  the  Christian  ministr}\  How 
this  wonderful  event  had  been  brought  about  was  not  explained. 
It  implied  a  total  reconstruction  of  human  nature,  that  the  living 
voice  should  be  feebler  than  the  printed  book ;  it  implied  the  can¬ 
celling  of  Divine  promises,  the  repeal  of  Divine  precepts,  the  with- 
drawment  of  gifts  which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  Church,  as  her 
noblest  and  wealthiest  endowment,  that  the  mysterious  power  of 
the  ministry  over  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  mankind,  sliould 
cease  or  in  any  way  decline.  The  strongest  evidence  ought  to  have 
been  demanded  of  the  reality  of  the  amazing  revolution ;  but  no 
clear  proof  was  given.  A  requiem  was  sung  over  the  old  dynasty  ; 
hallelujahs  hailed  the  inauguration  of  the  new ;  and  men  accepted 
the  change  in  the  seat  of  regal  power  over  all  that  is  grandest  and 
holiest  and  most  awful  in  our  nature,  as  an  inevitable  and  by  no 
means  extraordinary  necessity. 

It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  during  the  hist  ten  years,  public 
opinion  in  reference  to  the  power  of  the  pulpit,  has  undergone  a 
great  transfoimation.  Penny  newspapers,  weekly  journals,  monthly 
magazines,  have  failed  to  regenerate  the  country.  Men  are  beginning 
once  more  to  recognise  the  pulpit  as  a  I'eal  and  living  power.  It  is  oiu- 
conviction  that,  before  long,  the  change  in  public  feeling  will  reveal 
itself,  in  the  consecration  to  the  sacred  functions  of  the  ministry,  of 
a  far  nobler  order  of  men  than  have  occupied  the  pulpit  for  many  a 
long  year.  Let  it  once  be  clearly  seen  that  preaching  has  not 
become  obsolete,  that  the  mightiest  sceptre  out  of  heaven  is  swayed 
by  a  divinely-sent  and  divinely-qualified  Christian  minister,  and  the 
moral  force,  the  eloquence,  the  genius  of  the  (.’hurch,  which  of  late 
have  been  devoted  to  literature,  will  again  passionately  yearn  for  the 
labours  and  the  glories  of  the  ministry.  For  our  own  part,  we 
l)elieve  that  there  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  land,  or  of 
any  other,  when _a  preacher  of  vigorous  intellect  and  glowing  heart, 
having  a  clear  understanding  of  divine  truth,  and  possessed  and 
penetrated  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  could  do  a  greater 
work  than  he  may  do  here  in  England  at  this  hour. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  immense  importance  that  our  theological 
colleges  should  do  their  true  work,  and  do  it  wisely  and  efficiently. 
It  is  but  too  evident  that,  in  some  quarters,  there  is  a  rising 
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antagonism  against  thorough  and  protracted  ministerial  training. 
Tliat  antagonism  will  become  deeper,  broader,  and  intenser,  unless 
it  is  demonstmted  that  the  cultivated  men  are  more  mighty  than 
their  irregular  allies,  in  their  mastery  over  the  human  intellect  and 
heart.  It  would  be  a  sad  and  portentous  revolution,  if  the  pulpits 
of  Nonconformity  came  to  be  filled  with  a  race  of  ministers  who  had 
never  l>een  disciplined  by  a  severe  and  elaborate  college  education  ; 
but  if  that  catastrophe  should  ever  be  consummated, — v,  e  see  indi¬ 
cations  of  its  commencement, — the  councils,  committees  and  pro¬ 
fessors  of  our  theological  colleges,  or  rather,  the  educated  members 
of  our  churches  who  are  their  constituents  and  real  conductors,  will 
have  to  sustain  a  large  share  of  the  reproach.  We  say  this  not  in 
the  spirit  of  hostility  to  any  existing  institutions.  We  are  pro¬ 
foundly  convinced  of  the  value  and  importance  of  an  educated  and 
accomplished  ministry.  We  love  and  honour  the  men  who  occupy 
the  professorial  chaii*s  of  the  two  great  sections  of  Nonconfoimity, 
and  are  earnestly  solicitous  for  the  influence  and  prosperity  of  the 
institutions  over  which  they  preside. 

Wo  take  it  for  granted  that  the  princij)al  object  of  our  theological 
colleges  is  to  train  men  for  the  ])uljut  and  the  pastorate.  The 
shelves  of  their  libraries,  loaded  w  ith  the  wisdom  and  the  folly,  the 
tnith  and  the  error,  the  eloquence  and  the  dulness,  the  recorded 
crimes  and  the  recorded  heroisms  of  all  ages  and  of  all  lands,  their 
lecture-rooms,  their  long  rows  of  (piiet  studies  consecrated  to  austere 
but  glorious  labours,  are  all  intended  not  to  prepare  the  students  to 
occupy  the  editorial  chair,  or  to  discourse  learnedly  to  audiences 
fit  though  few  on  the  philosophies  and  religions  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  on  schools  of  aid,  or  schools  of  exegesis,  but  to 
educate  preachers.  It  is  enough  if  our  colleges  produce  a  few^ 
great  scholars  and  a  few  great  writers  in  half  a  century.  It  should 
be  their  aim  and  ambition  to  discipline  to  athletic  strength  the 
powers  w-hich  are  brought  into  play  in  the  ])ulpit,  and  then  to 
fire  the  heart  with  apostolic  fervour.  These  view^s  are  held  by  all 
the  most  eaniest  and  hearty  supporters  of  our  collegiate  institutions, 
and  by  the  men  wdio  sustain  the  honours  and  responsibilities  of  the 
professoriate.  In  advancing  them  we  only  give  expression  to  con¬ 
victions  held  in  common  by  all  w^ho  are  interested  in  these  grave 
matters. 

But  that  these  principles  may  be  thoroughly  and  honestly  carried 
out,  two  great  changes  are  necessary  in  nearly  all  the  colleges  with 
which  we  have  any  acquaintance.  In  the  first  place,  the  study  of 
Theology  must  be  rescued  from  its  present  neglect,  and  invested 
wdth  an  authority  and  fascination  w  hich  it  appears  to  have  lost. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  believe  that  there  is  scarcely  any  study 
which,  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  has  been  pursued  wdth 
less  earnestness  in  our  Theological  colleges  than  •  that  from 
w’hich  they  derive  their  name.  ^Medicine  has  been  studied  in  the 
Hospitals,  and  Law’  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  but  Theology  has  been 
grievously  neglected  in  the  very  institutions  erected  to  teach  it. 
The  asseition  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  persons  who  have 
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liud  opportunities  of  forming  a  trustworthy  opinion  on  the  question  ; 
Imt  if  proof  be  Jisked  for,  we  beg  to  point  to  the  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  filling  up  theological  professorships,  whenever  they  fall  vacant. 

A  score  of  men  can  be  found  at  any  moment  among  nonconfoimist 
ministers  competent  to  teach  the  Greek  and  liatin  languages,  geome¬ 
try,  algebra, and  the  natural  sciences,  logic  and  rhetoric,  or  philosophy, 
to  one  competent  to  occupy  the  chair  of  systematic  theologj".  Com¬ 
mittees  sit  in  silent  despair  when  the  discussion  comes  on  about  the 
fittest  person  to  occupy  the  vacant  post;  or  the  names  of  a  few  well- 
known  men  are  suggested,  whom  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
remove  from  their  churches.  One  would  have  imagined  that  a 
theological  professorship  could  have  been  filled  more  easily  than 
any  other  by  men  whoso  very  business  it  is  to  expound  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  to  preach  its  truths;  but  no;  the  ministers  who  could 
fill  a  classical,  mathematical,  or  philosophical  chair,  are,  we  repeat, 
twenty  times  more  numerous  than  the  ministers  who  are  competent 
to  deliver  professorial  lectures  on  their  own  proper  science.  It  is  as 
though  lawyers  were  learned  in  everything  but  law,  and  physicians 
perfect  masters  of  every  science  but  medicine. 

We  might  give  another  proof  derived  from  experierree  in  our  own 
craft  as  reviewers.  There  are  twenty  men,  ay  twenty  ministers, 
in  whose  hands  an  editor  can  tnrst  a  great  book  on  any  scientific, 
literary,  or  political*  subject,  to  one  to  whom  ho  can  look  with  con¬ 
fidence  for  a  thoroughly  good  article  in  any  difficult  and  intricate 
question  of  dogmatic  theology. 

These  facts,  and  many  others  like  them  which  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  produce,  demonstrate  that  the  neglect  of  theological  science 
is  not  to  be  charged  upon  the  students  who  are  now  in  the  colleges, 
as  though  they  were  guilty  of  a  strange,  original,  and  hitherto 
unknown  crime ;  Ihe  men  who  have  been  out  of  college  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  are  equally  in  fault. 

The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  a 
great  change  silently  began  to  work  in  the  very  heart  of  evangelical 
nonconformity.  'I’lie  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  unjust  ecclesiastical 
distinctions,  and  for  the  political  enfranchisement  of  the  middle  and 
trading  classes,  among  which  dissenters  have  always  been  strong, 
led  not  unnaturally  to  the  deteimination,  on  the  part  of  Noncon¬ 
formists,  to  secure  for  their  ministry  a  secular  education  which 
should  make  them  the  dangemus  riv^s^  cven  in  classical  learning 
and  philosophical  culture,  of  the  clergy  who  ministered  in  the 
church  of  the  aristocracy.  It  was  remembered  that  in  old  times 
some  of  the  greatest  English  scholars  had  refused  allegiance  to  the 
Establishment,  and  that  nonconfoimity  had  been  able  fearlessly  to 
challenge  comparison  in  respect  to  scholarly  equipment  with  the 
noblest,  most  venerated,  and  most  dignified  sons  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  resolution  was  formed  to  roll  away  the  shame  of 
being  taught  and  guided  by  an  uneducated  ministry.  The  great 
cry  about  the  progress  of  popular  enlightenment,  and  the  sudden 
creation  of  a  supeiior  popular  literature,  assisted  the  movement. 
The  old  system  of  training  theological  students  under  the  roof  of 
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some  well-rcail  and  devout  minister  quite  died  out.  Our  academies 
became  colleges.  A  more  numerous  statf  of  professors  was  appointed. 
General  literature  and  the  classics  were  cultivated  with  enthusiasm, 
and  theology  sunk  into  almost  universal  neglect.  This  tendency 
was  strengthened  by  another  set  of  influences.  Systematic  theology 
was  losing  favour  with  the  churches  generally ;  creeds  which  were 
justly  protested  against  when  invested  with  the  authority  derived  from 
legal  pains  and  penalties,  or  made  the  tenns  of  church  communion, 
became  unpopular  altogether,  and  all  formal,  exact  statement  of 
doctrinal  truth  was  opposed  by  many  as  hostile  to  true  spiritual 
freedom.  Doctrinal  catechisms  gradually  ceased  to  bo  used  in  the 
education  of  children,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  historical  parts 
of  the  Bible,  and  oven  with  the  mere  drapery  of  Scripture  history, 
such  as  the  geography  of  Palestine,  and  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Jews,  displaced  that  systematic  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of 
theological  truth  which  had  previously  been  the  principal  aim  of 
Sunday-school  and  household  instruction.  The  spirit  which  wrought 
these  changes  outside  college  walls  penetrated  w'ithin,  and  made  the 
theological  class-room  unpopular,  and  theological  work  a  drudgery. 

Tho  establishment  of  the  University  of  l^ondon,  and  the  vigour 
which  its  examinations  infused  into  tho  secular  studies  of  the  aflili- 
ated  colleges  consummated  the  mischief.  Let  us  not  be  misunder- 
sti)od.  W  e  cordially  acknowledge  that  Noncorrformist  colleges  have 
derived  great  advantages  from  their  connection  w  ith  the  University. 
Tlie  pro.spect  of  the  ordeal  at  Somerset  House  and  in  Piccadilly  has 
stimulated  many  of  our  students  to  more  exact  and  diligent  study  ; 
the  ambition  of  becoming  a  first-class  B.A.  and  of  winning  the 
Master’s  Gold  ^ledal  has  saved  many  a  young  man  from  habits  of 
indolence  and  desultoriness,  and  inaugurated  an  epoch  of  strenuous 
and  successful  labour.  And  we  believe  in  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  having  a  learned  ministiy ;  for  tho  perfect  discipline  of  mental 
strength,  and  for  the  highest  success  in  the  investigation  of  theolo¬ 
gical  science,  thorough  scholarship  is  indispensable ;  our  hold  on 
general  society  w  ill  be  lost  if  our  pulpits  are  filled  with  uneducated 
men  ;  and  we  trust,  therefoie,  that  the  time  w’ill  never  come  w  hen 
the  highest  honours  the  Univemity  can  confer  will  no  longer  ho 
sought  and  w'on  by  the  students  of  Dissenting  colleges. 

But  w^e  are  simply  stating  an  indisputable  fact  wdien  w  e  affirm 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  the  young  men  w  ho  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  college,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  adequate  theological 
training  if  they  are  encouraged  to  graduate ;  and  in  the  case  of  very 
many  the  attempt  to  graduate,  even  if  successful,  is  likely  to  min 
their  efficiency  as  preachers  and  pastors.  If  all  our  students  when 
they  entered  college  brought  with  them  the  results  of  a  good  gi  ammar- 
school  education,  it  w^ould  be  very  easy  for  them  to  spend,  on  an 
average,  three  hours  every  day  on  theology,  after  the  first  year  or  tw  o 
of  their  course,  and  to  secure  a  good  position  at  the  University  as 
well ;  but  the  majority  are  so  ill-prepared  when  they  enter  college 
that  nearly  all  their  time  and  quite  all  their  vigour  must  be  given 
to  secular  studies  to  render  success  at  the  University  possible. 
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It  may  bo  urged  that  the  mental  habits,  favoured  by  these  disci¬ 
plinary  labours,  are  abundantly  more  valuable  than  any  amount  of 
mere  knowledge,  even  of  theological  science.  We  admit  that  there 
is  much  force  in  the  reply ;  and  although  it  would  be  thought  verj" 
odd  if  medical  schools  instead  of  teaching  medicine,  military 
schools  instead  of  teaching  the  art  of  war,  gave  merely  a  general 
education,  (jualifying  their  pupils  fur  tho  subsequent  study  of -their 
particular  pursuit,  a  tolerable  defence  of  theological  colleges  in 
which  theology  is  neglected  might  be  made,  if  by  the  end  of  the 
four,  five,  or  six  years’  residence,  the  students  became  thoroughly 
good  scholars.  It  would  be  much  better  even  then  to  keep  them 
two  or  three  years  longer,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  labori¬ 
ously  investigating  the  science  which  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
their  public;  teaching ;  but  yet  the  colleges  would  do  a  great  work 
if  all  or  even  the  majority  of  their  men  entered  tho  ministry  enriched 
with  tlio  wealth  of  solid  secular  learning,  and  strong  with  the 
strength  developed  in  acquiring  it.  Unquestionably  there  are  some 
to  whom  tutors  and  committees  may  point  with  pride  as  proofs  that 
this  measure  and  kind  of  success  has  actually  been  accomplished ; 
but  can  tweiity-fivo  or  thirty  })cr  cent  of  such  men  be  found  among 
the  students  that  are  dismissed  every  year  with  honourable  creden¬ 
tials  from  their  colleges,  and  wearing  the  bachelor’s  degree  conferred 
by  the  University  ?  A  very  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  colle¬ 
giate  institutions  of  the  two  denominations  will  convince  every  man 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion  that  the  percentage  is  lower  than  we 
have  fixed  it. 

And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  After  all  the  attempts  to  make 
the  college  matriculation  examination  a  reality  instead  of  a  sham,  it 
is  very  w^oll  known  that  if  a  young  man  possesses  moral  and  spiritual 
qualifications  for  the  ministry,  and  has  given  proof  that  he  is  likely 
to  be  a  good  speaker,  ho  may  bo  tolerably  confident  of  passing  its 
council  or  its  board,  though  he  has  never  crossed  the  po/is,  confounds 
algebraical  symbols  w  ith  astrological  mysteries,  knows  hardly  more 
about  Greek  than  about  Chinese  or  Sanscrit.  Nor  do  we  think  that 
the  authorities  w^ould  do  wisely  if  they  resolutely  barred  their  doors 
against  all  wdio  could  not  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  their 
statutes.  God  often  kindles  a  divine  fire  on  altars  very  roughly 
hewn,  and  on  regions  remote  from  human  culture  often  lavishes 
a  divine  beauty.  „  _  —  -  —  ■ 

But  the  attempt  to  make  such  persons  scholars  is  most  commonly , 
an  utter  failure ;  their  mental  habits  are  too  firmly  set,  the  faculties 
exercised  in  the  mastery  of  languages  are  too  shrunk  and  shrivelled 
through  long  disuse,  for  it  to  be  possible,  except  in  a  few  extra¬ 
ordinary  cases,  to  enable  them  even  in  a  five  or  six  years’  course,  to 
approach  the  scholarship  which  any  ordinary  lad  .acquires  by  or¬ 
dinary  industiy  at  a  good  public  school  for  the  six  or  seven 
years  betw’een  the  day  he  is  breeched,  and  the  lime  when  he  begins 
to  long  for  collars  and  whiskers.  'I’he  University  course  w^is  never 
intended  for  young  men  who,  up  to  the  time  they  commenced  it, 
were  i«j:norant  of  every  language  hut  their  own,  and  spoke  that 
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inii>crfectly ;  it  implies  at  least  four  or  five  years’  good  previous 
schooling.  The  history  of  a  student  who,  having  entered  college 
without  this  earlier  training,  attempts  to  graduate  (there  are,  of 
coui>>e,  some  splendid  and  many  honourable  exceptions,)  may  bo 
very  easily  imagined,  even  by  those  who  arc  not  among  the 
initiated. 

He  enters,  lot  us  suppose,  in  September,  and  is  ambitious  of 
matriculating  at  the  University  the  following  July.  His  time 
between  September  and  Christmas  is  almost  wholly  taken  up  in 
tedious,  sickening  labour  over  the  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
])lodding  through  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  and  working  the  simplest 
algebraical  problems;  at  odd  hours  he  reads  a  little  English 
history,  using  some  book  written  specially  for  the  purjiose  of 
“  cramming,”  and,  of  course,  utterly  destitute  of  all  those  brilliant  and 
thoughtful  qualities,  which  place  the  works  of  our  great  historians 
among  the  most  valuable  instruments  of  intellectual  culture.  All 
genial  books,  books  which  fill  the  imagination  with  splendour  and 
melt  the  heart  with  pathos ;  all  thoughtful  books,  written  by  the 
great  masters  of  the  noblest  wisdom,  giving  vigour  to  the  intellect 
by  their  severe  logic,  and  seriousness  to  the  heart  b}’’  their  profound 
discoveries  of  the  unchanging  realities  which  underlie  the  shifting 
phenomena  of  the  world’s  confused  and  tumultuous  history,  and 
elevating  the  whole  nature  of  man  by  their  lofty  contemplations  of 
the  invisible,  eternal,  and  divine, — all  such  books  are  loaded  with 
dust  on  the  library  shelves ;  and  day  after  day  is  spent  in  the  lowest 
kind  of  intellectual  labour, — labour  by  which  the  natural  fervour  of 
youth  is  chilled,  passion  drained  dry,  the  glory  of  imagination 
(pienched,  the  power  (if  it  was  ever  possessed)  of  writing  and 
speaking  picturesque  and  racy  English  quite  paralysed. 

No  sooner  is  the  Christmas  vacation  over  than  these  dull,  dreary, 
mechanical  toils  recommence.  AVith  declensions  and  conjugations 
continually  slipping  from  his  grasp,  the  unhappy  student  “  grinds  ” 
away  at  Virgil,  Horace,  or  Liv}*,  Homer,  Herodotus,  or  Xenophon : 
Liddell  and  Scott  incessantly  in  motion  at  his  right  hand  and  Yalpy 
or  Buttman  at  his  left.  He  gets  through  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  lines  a  day  for  the  first  fortnight  or  thiee  weeks,  and  in¬ 
wardly  marvels  when  he  hears  his  tutor  talk  of  the  gliding  grace¬ 
fulness,  the  finished  elegance,  and  the  simi)le  beauty  of  a  phrase 
over  which  for  an  hour  the  previous  evening,  he  had  ground  his 
teeth,  and  the  suggestiveness  of  a  thought  which  had  seemed  to  him 
not  by  any  means  worth  the  long  and  laborious  digging  by  which  he 
had  dug  it  out  of  an  unknown  tongue.  The  afternoons  and  scraps 
of  time  during  morning  and  evening  are  occupied  with  half-a-dozen 
different  subjects,  on  which  the  examining  powers  expect  him  to 
know  something ;  he  lays  down  his  French  grammar  to  take  up  a 
popular  description  of  the  air-pump,  and  by  way  of  relief  passes 
from  Latham’s  “  English  Language,”  which  seems  to  him,  poor 
fellow,  the  driest  of  all  dry  books,  to  a  shoi*t  sketch  of  the  elements 
of  hydraulics.  By  dint  of  hard  cramming,  and  through  a  kind 
Providence  sending  him  just  such  ‘‘  Baoers  ”  as  he  longed  for,  he 
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finds  himself  in  the  first  class  in  the  matriculation  list ;  and  begins 
to  think  he  really  knows  something  about  Greek,  Latin,  and  French, 
and  the  physical  sciences,  and  he  glorifies  himself  through  the  long 
vacation  on  his  triumph.  A  few  weeks  of  comparative  idleness 
succeed,  for  the  B.A.  is  not  yet  in  sight,  and  work  which  does  not 
tell  on  the  degree  is  little  cared  for.  But  very  soon  the  drudgery 
commences  again ;  everything  gives  place  to  it ;  dogmatic  theology, 
exegesis,  homiletics,  ecclesiastical  history,  receive  just  that  amount  of 
attention  which  the  tutor  is  able  to  enforce  ;  earnestness  and  vigour 
are  all  absorbed  in  other  directions.  He  scrambles  through  his 
examination,  and  rejoices  in  his  laurels  ;  but,  while  he  has  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  six  or  eight  branches  of  knowledge,  he  is  master  of  none,  he 
is  not  only  ignorant  of  theological  science,  which  ought  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  his  chief  attention,  but  has  a  very  untrustworthy  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  which  have  usui’ped  its  place.  His  mind  has 
been  enfeebled  rather  than  strengthened  by  his  very  miscellaneous 
labours ;  ho  has  been  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  all  through  his  course, 
to  give  fair  play  to  those  faculties,  which  make  men  profound  and 
accurate  thinkers  and  effective  orators ;  he  leaves  college  with 
scarcely  anything  but  his  degree  to  show  for  his  work  ;  he  is  neither 
scholar,  jireacher,  nor  divine. 

Now,  if  instead  of  attempting  to  travel  over  ground  which  it  was 
quite  impossible  he  should  ever  become  thoroughly  familiar  with, 
this  young  man  had  been  kept  to  his  Greek  Testament,  a  few  first- 
class  English  authors — theologians,  philosophers,  historians  and 
orators,  such  as  Owen,  Baxter,  Bacon,  Burke,  ^lacaulay.  Fox,  and 
Erskine ;  and  conducted  throTigh  a  regular  course  of  dogmatic  and 
pastoral  theology  and  homiletics,  he  might  have  turned  out  a  sensible 
vigorous  thinker,  and  a  poweiful  preacher. 

Our  conviction,  therefore,  is  that  our  colleges  should  make  dis¬ 
tinct  provision  for  two  distinct  classes  of  students.  Let  those,  who 
in  consequence  of  their  early  advantages,  or  their  passion  for  leani- 
ing,  and  power  of  acquiring  it,  promise  to  become  good  scholars, 
as  well  as  good  preachers,  receive  a  six  or  seven  yeai*s’ course.  Let 
them  be  liberated  from  the  drag  on  their  progress,  and  the  sedative 
to  their  ambition,  under  which  they  suffer  now,  in  consequence  of 
being  yoked  in  class  with  men  whose  utmost  industry  cannot 
achieve  great  success.  Let  them  all  take  their  master’s  degree  as 
well  as  their  bachelor’s,  and  after  taking  it,  give  for  two  or  three 
years  their  whole  strength" to  theology. They  will  neither  forget 
nor  abandon  their  studies  when  their  college  life  is  over,  and  wo 
shall  soon  have  a  race  of  men  in  our  ministry,  equal  in  general 
erudition  to  the  recluses  of-  Oxford  and  (’ambridgo,  and  immeasu¬ 
rably  their  superiors  in  theological  acquirement,  and  in  all  practical 
qualifications  for  pastoral  and  pulpit  work. 

For  the  men  wfio  seek  admission  to  college,  and  give  i)roof  of  pos¬ 
sessing  powers,  which,  when  suitably  trained,  will  make  them  useful 
pastors  and  good  preachers,  hut  are  quite  destitute  of  scholarship, 
and  have  no  special  genius  for  acquiring  it,' let  a  “  short  coiim*  ” 
he  provided,  such  as  we  sketched  roughly  in  a  preceding  paragraph  ; 
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a  course  iuteudeil  simply  to  make  a  man  a  good  practical  theologian, 
to  form  habits  of  sound  thinking,  and  to  develop  the  faculties  which 
make  a  |X)pular  orator. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  educating  our  ministry  by  a  mere  me- 
*  chanical  process,  and  under  the  influence  of  prevailing  traditions, 
let  us  adapt  our  methods  to  our  materials  and  our  ends ;  endeavour 
to  make  scholars  of  those  w^ho  promise  to  rew  ard  our  labour  ;  give 
the  rest  a  training  planned  from  a  consideration  of  their  present 
condition  and  their  future  work ;  polish  the  marble,  leave  the 
granite  rough  liewm;  make  some  of  them  classics,  others  phi¬ 
losophers,  but  all,  theologians  and  preachers. 

^^’e  have  partly  and  almost  unavoidably  anticipated  in  our  state¬ 
ment  of  the  first  im])ortant  change  w^hich  wo  believe  is  required  to 
make  our  theological  colleges  more  efficient,  much  that  ought  more 
properly  have  been  reserved  to  sustain  and  illustrate  our  second  pro¬ 
position, — that  much  more  time  and  thought  should  be  devoted  to 
those  departments  wdiich  are  especially  intended  to  create  not  mere 
theologians,  but  good  preachers.  All  secular  studies  should  be 
made  subordinate  to  theology ;  but  theology  itself  should  be  made 
subordinate  to  the  pulpit.  We  sorely  need  men  wdio  have  medi¬ 
tated  profoundly  on  the  great  tnitlis  of  revelation ;  but  even  such 
men  wdll  be  almost  useless,  unless  they  have  learnt  how  to  teach 
what  they  know,  and  how  to  impress  and  stir  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  deep  and  accurate  knowdedge  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth,  and  another  to  be  able  to  light  it  up  wdth  the  splendour 
of  imagination,  to  w  reathe  round  it  the  graceful  ornaments  of  fancy, 
to  make  it  dazzlingly  clear  to  popular  apprehension,  by  illustrations 
at  once  homely  and  beautiful,  to  compel  the  conscience  to  feel  its 
mighty  presence,  and  to  enthrone  it  over  the  heart  and  w  ill.  Many 
a  man  has  strength  to  hew  rough  blocks  of  stone  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  wdio  is  quite  unable  to  carve  a  statue ;  and  many  a  student 
has  worked  at  the  quarry  of  theological  truth  till  the  sw^eat  came  on 
his  brow\  and  every  muscle  w^as  strained  to  exhaustion,  to  w^hom  the 
huge  masses  of  precious  marble  w’erc  useless  for  all  the  purposes  of 
his  ministry.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  a  strong  quarryman,  another  to 
have  the  genius  and  the  skill  of  a  great  artist.  Genius,  of  course, 
no  college  can  create,  the  highest  achievements  of  sacred  eloquence 
demand  not  only  a  divine  baptism  but  natural  endowmients  of  the 
noblest  order. 

But  much  more  could  be  done  and  ought  to  be  done  to  develop 
iuid  cultivate  wdiatever  measure  of  native  powxr  the  students  may 
possess  for  the  w'ork  of  the  pulpit.  Not  even  the  strengthening 
and  mellowung  of  the  voice,  the  improvement  of  the  articulation,  the 
correction  of  a  false  cadence,  and  of  ungraceful  and  ludicrous 
gestures  should  be  neglected.  Trifling  as  these  things  may  be  in 
themselves,  the}’  are  by  no  means  unimportant  in  their  influenci' 
on  a  public  speaker’s  success.  There  are  higher  matters,  however, 
wdiich  are  strangely  neglected. 

While  not  at  all  disposed  to  pronounce  an  indi,'- criminate  censure 
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oli  the  practice  of  reading  sennons,  it  is  our  strong  conviction  that 
an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  our  preachers  can  put  metal 
enough  in  their  sermons  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  freedom 
and  directness  of  extempore  speech.  The  indispensable  conditions 
of  effectiveness  in  a  read  sermon,  are,  tliat  the  thinking  be  of  the 
highest  order,  and  the  writing  most  accurate,  vigorous,  and  beautiful. 
Nor  is  there  any  necessity  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  that  the 
manuscript  should  bo  resorted  to.  Honest  labour  and  anxiety  to 
do  good  rather  than  to  win  a  reputation,  will  enable  most  men  to 
speak  more  impressively  than  they  can  read.  l>ut  the  faculty 
shoidd  be  cultivated  at  college.  If  there  must  be  a  choice  made 
between  acquiring  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  an  earnest,  intelligent,  pains-taking  study  of  such  writers  as 
Burke,  Goldsmith,  Paley,  Bobert  Hall,  Sydney  Smith,  ]\Iacaulay,  and 
Henry  Bogers,  in  order  to  gain  a  more  perfect  mastery  of  free  English 
speech,  we  should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  It  is  eminently 
desirable  that  the  captain  of  a  ship  should  understand  astronomy 
as  well  as  practical  navigation ;  but,  if  a  choice  must  be  made,  we 
"would  rather  go  to  sea  with  a  man  who  has  spent  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  in  learning  how  to  handle  his  ship,  and  only  knows  how  to 
take  his  observations  without  having  much  idea  of  the  theory  on 
which  the  rules  rest,  than  with  last  year’s  senior  wrangler  w^ho 
could  explain  to  us  wdiile  w^e  w^ere  drifting  unconsciously  on  to  the 
rocks,  the  latest  theory  about  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and 
give  the  exact  formula  that  would  represent  the  curve  of  an  ocean 
wave.  Other  things  being  equal,  we  would  rather  listen  to  a 
preacher  who  w^as  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholar ;  but  in  preaching 
an  English  sermon,  the  mastery  of  the  language  of  Shakspeare  and 
Burke  is  even  of  greater  importance  than  the  ordinary  measure  of 
knowdedge  possessed  by  our  ministers  of  Horace  and  jEschylus. 
And  we  maintain  that  wdth  laborious  reading,  and  w  isely  contrived 
exercises,  the  power  of  speaking  English  with  a  fair  amount  of 
accuracy  and  pow  er  is  wdthin  the  reach  of  most  men. 

At  some  other  time  w^e  may  refer  to  the  mode  in  w  hich  w  e  think 
that  the  thought  and  structure  of  the  discourses  and  speeches  of 
our  great  English  preachers  and  orators  should  be  studied 
by  those  who  aspire  ‘to  the  honour  of  being  the  public  instructors 
of  their  countrymen;  w^e  must  conclude  Ahis.  paper  by  refemrig 
veiy  briefly  to  two  other  points  of  stilTgi-aver  importance  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  an  effective  ministry. 

After  the  first  few  months  of  his  official  life  have  passed  by,  and 
he  begins  to  feel  pressing  u])on  his  heart  the  tremendous  respon¬ 
sibilities  he  has  to  sustain,  what  young  minister  has  not  been  con¬ 
founded  by  lii.s  ignorance  of  the  particular  aspects  of  truth  by  which 
he  may  be  able  to  console  the  sorrows  of  some,  to  rebuke  the  sins 
of  others,  to  awaken  some  to  anxiety,  and  to  gniide  others  to  peace  ? 
He  know^s  little  enough  of  theology  as  a  science  of  the  schools,  he 
knows  still  less  of  it,  in  its  practical  applications.  The  professorial 
lectures  on  the  atonement,  the  elaboiate  and  learned  treatise  on 
justification,  the  metaphysical  discussion  of  the  nature  of  saving 
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faith,  with  which  he  may  have  some  acquaintance,  are  very 
different  from  the  sermons  which  he  knows  he  ouglit  to  preach  on 
these  sjime  topics,  if  his  congregation  is  to  derive  any  religious 
l>enefit  from  his  preaching.  He  cannot,  at  any  rate  he  ought  not, 
to  give  a  metaphysical  lecture  to  the  poor  girl  whom  he  meets  once 
or  twice  a  week,  whose  wasted  form  and  hectic  flush  and  holloAv 
cough  warn  him  that  her  time  for  securing  God’s  pardon,  and  his 
for  teaching  her  how  to  secure  it,  must  be  reckoned  by  weeks,  and 
days,  and  hours,  rather  than  by  months  and  years ;  and  yet  he  knows 
not  how  to  call  her  thoughts  away  from  incessant  activity  about  her 
own  religious  emotions,  and  the  processes  of  her  own  spiritual  life, 
without  inflicting  on  her  an  abstract  and  shadowy  account  of  the 
difference  between  believing  a  history  and  tnisting  a  person.  He 
has  not  learnt  that  apostles  awakened  faith  in  Christ  not  by  analysing 
it,  but  by  giving  such  representations  of  man’s  awful  necessities 
and  of  C'hrist’s  great  power  to  help,  that  men  clung  to  his  feet  as 
drowning  sailors  cling  to  a  friendly  rope  from  the' shore. 

Ought  there  not  to  be  in  theological  colleges,  a  far  larger  amount 
of  attention  paid  to  the  practical  duties  of  the  ministry  ?  Should 
there  not  bo  lectures  and  conversations  on  the  particular  classes  of 
truths  b}"  which  the  preacher  may  hope  to  raise  the  morality  of  his 
people,  or  to  win  them  from  too  absorbing  a  devotion  to  secular 
pursuits,  or  to  stimulate  them  to  religious  activity,  or  to  make  them 
more  gentle  and  generous ;  on  the  best  method  of  treating  the 
“  anxious  inquirer,”  according  to  the  various  types  wdiich  his 
anxiety  may  assume  ? 

Hiore  is  needed  in  our  theological  colleges  something  analogous 
to  tlie  clhiical  lectures  of  medical  schools.  There  is  much  which, 
after  all,  can  only  be  learnt  by  experience,  but  surely  there  is  no 
ix?«ison  for  not  trying  to  teach  what  can  be  taught,  before  the  time 
comes  when  ignorance  and  mistake  inflict  such  appalling  mischief. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  the  colleges  do  their  duty  unless  they  en¬ 
deavour  to  train  the  hearts  of  their  students  as  well  as  their 
intellects  for  their  great  vocation.  Students  often  begin  their 
course  with  an  ardent  passion  for  evangelistic  work,  strong  convic¬ 
tions  of  the  certainty  of  having  the  special  help  of  God’s  Spirit,  if 
they  faithfully  preach  Christ,  and  unfaltering  faith  in  the  Gospel  as 
the  veiy  power  of  God.  This  early  ardour  is  nearly  always  lost 
within  a  few  months  after  college  life  has  begun.  The  grandeur 
which  once  seemed  to  invest  the  otflee  of  the  preacher  invests  it  no 
longer ;  the  passion  for  saving  men  is  quenched  ;  other  ambitions 
rise  up  in  the  heart  and  divide  its  energies ;  and  even  in  anticipat¬ 
ing  ministerial  duties,  the  merely  intellectual  qualifications  for 
discharging  them  come  to  occupy  by  far  the  largest  share  of  thought 
and  solicitude,  and  the  nobler  elements  of  spiritual  power  are  sadly 
forgotten.  We  hold  that  no  scholarship  can  compensate  for  the 
quenching  of  early  enthusiasm  ;  and  that  there  is  no  need  that  the 
severest  study  should  quench  it.  It  should  be  the  aim  and  pui*pos(‘ 
of  college  authorities,  to  maintain,  not  by  fomial  addresses  at  the 
commencement  of  session,  but  by  all  their  intercourse  with  the 
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students  those  glowing  conceptions — how  (rue  and  noble  ! —of  the 
illustrious  honour  of  winning  a  solitary  soul  from  its  follies  and  sins 
and  leading  it  to  Christ,  which  first  inspired  the  desire  and  hope  of 
entering  the  ministry.  Let  our  young  men  find  in  college  seclusion 
that  which  shall  intensify  their  early  zeal,  and  transform  fitful 
enthusiasm  into  a  quencliless  flame.  Tliey  should  come  out  to 
their  work  not  with  faltering  step,  with  hearts  hesi tiding  between 
science,  art,  literature,  or  business,  and  their  own  calling,  but  with 
every  affection  bound  to  it,  and  with  every  energy  eager  to  be  con¬ 
secrated  to  its  duties..  They  should  come  out  to  their  work,  pos- 
sessed{not  'indeed  with  notions  of  priestly  authority  and  lordship, 
but  with  a  steady  and  calm  conviction,  resulting  from  all  the  habits 
of  thought  and  speech  with  which  they  have  been  familiar  within 
the  walls  of  their  colleges,  that  God  is  always  and  everywhere  by  the 
side  of  the  men  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  heart  of  ( ’hrist,  and 
in  whom  impulse  and  principle,  the  impetuous  tides  of  a  holy  passion, 
and  the  calm  strength  of  reason  and  of  conscience,  all  unite  to  make 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  the  duty,  and  joy,  and  glory  of  their 
life.  Wo  believe  it  is  possible  for  tutors  and  committees  to  do 
very  much  to  secure  these  great  results,  and  earnestly  long  for  the 
time  when  they  shall  be  more  generally  and  more  peifectly  achieved. 


^riff  llotiffs. 


Olcil  and  Mauv  ;  or,  Phases  of  Life  and 
Love.  By  Josepli  Edward  Jackson.  Lon¬ 
don  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West 
Strand,  1858. 

This  poem  deserves  special  and  em¬ 
phatic  notice.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
epheineive  of  Die  month;  but  ^vill 
live.  We  shake  montldy  the  tree  of 
song ;  but,  alas !  young-tinted  blos¬ 
soms  or  withered  leaves  are  all  that 
fall.  How  seldom  have  we  the 
rounded  iiiddy  fmit  to  present  our 
readers;  such,  however,  we. find  this 
|X)em  to  be.  There  is  a  delicate, 
musical,  though  varying  rhythm  in  its 
versification.  Its  imagery  is  rare  aiid 
splendid.  Indeed,  did  we  carp  at  all, 
it  would  l)e  at  the  exuberance  of 
illustration,  though  it  is  always  novel 
and  lustrous.  liCt  our  author  remem- 
lier — 

“  Then  doubt  because  they  stand  so  thick 
i’  the  sky,  ' 

If  those  l.*o  stars  which  paint  the  galaxy.” 


I  But,  above  all  other  excellence,  the 
I  poem  is  religious  and  grandly  true. 

He  tricks  out  none  of  the  world’s 
I  falsehoods  with  the  gleaming  pearls 
!  of  his  fancy.  He  Las  not  raised  a 
bcaiitiful  sepulchre  to  enshrine  the 
rottenness  of  death  ;  but  a  temide  full 
of  strength  and  beauty,  and  alit  with 
the  light  of  Heaven.  The  form  of 
the  jtoem  lends  but  little  value  to  its 
worth — so  far  the  author  has  yet  tc» 
i  acquire  the  ingenuity  of  his  craft,  by 
!  which  the  very  plot,  combinations, 

I  and  contrasts  of  Lis  poem,  may  en- 
I  hance  its  interest,  and  give,  by  virtue 
j  of  tbo  setting-,  a^iiewand  higher  effect 
'  to  its  sentiments.  The  facets  worked 
I  uix)n  the  diamond  show  its  heart  of 
golden  light,  send  out  its  keen 
sparkles  of  fire  again ;  our  author 
overlabovrs  some  of  his  passages. 
His  metaphors  sometimes  freckle  the 
j  divine  face  of  a  truth,'  which,  un- 
I  adorned  had  been  lovelier  far.  But  a 
'  truce  to  criticism. 
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His  m'eaiiiDg  is  never  obscure — his 
lines  flow  along  in  a  liquid  inclotly  ; 
and  there  is  a  quiet  pencilled  grace  in 
liis  pictures — which,  combined  with 
the  pure  and  earnest  strain  of  his 
thought,  make  thin  poem  a  most 
welcome  gift,  and  a  sure  pledge  of  yet 
nobler  achievements  by  its  author. 
We  quote  these  delicately  beautiful 
lines,  so  tender  and  true.  The  mother 
s)»caks  of  her  dca<l  lx)y  : — 

And  then  his  winning  ways!  How  he 
would  come 

And  loan  iqwn  one  knee,  and  l>ond  his  head 
A  little  sideways,  like  some  graceful  flower 
Bent  hy  a  soft  breeze,  as  he  pet'ped  to  see 
If  you  were  in  the  liumour  for  his  play  ; 

I  feel  his  little  arms  going  ixiund  my  neck. 
And  bis  soft  cheek  j^ressed  lovingly  to  mine. 
Ah,  how  he  had  twined  round  me  !  and  to 
l:>ear 

1'his  faiiy  cree|>er  has  almi^st  brought 
The  j»rop  along  with  it. 

And  thus  the  aged  motlier  advises 
her  son  on  marriage  : — 

.Sun  her  with  your  smile 
AVhen  she  is  joyful ;  and  whene’er  she 
shmds 

Within  the  shade  of  grief,  stand  you  there 
too. 

Pray  with,  read  to  her,  lead  her  gently  on 
L*p  the  ascent  of  life,  until  you  reach 
The  sjx)t  whence  one  of  you  shall  be  caught 
up. 

And  landed  in  the  golden  steps  of  heaven. 


The  .ScouiiiNG  of  the  White  Hoiwe. 
By  the  Author  of  “  Tom  Brown’s  School 
iVays.”  London  and  Cambridge:  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Cu. 

All  who  have  read  “  Tom  Brown,” 
and  who  has  not?  will  remember 
“  The  White  Horse,”  not  far  from  the 
Blawiu’  Steen,  and  will  be  able  to 
conjecture  something  of  the  meaning 
of  this  queer  title ;  by  which  this 
racy  Englishman,  or  rather  Wessex.- 
man,  has  introduced  his  second  vo¬ 
lume  to  the  world.  Yet  it  is  no 
catch-title.  The  sturdy  Saxon  spirit, 
which  told  the  plucky  but  honest  story 
of  “  Tom  Brown,”  hates  all  clap-traj)s 
and  pufts.  Honestly,  therefore,  this 
lxx)k  gives  us  the  liistory  of  the 
Six)uring  of  the  White  Horse ;  a 
festival  held  at  intervals  in  the  White 


Horse  Hill,  in  Berkshire,  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  glorious  battle  of  Ash¬ 
down,  in  which  the  Wessex  king 
Alfred  beat  the  Danes — of  which 
victory  the  curious  figure  is  supf)osed 
I  to  bo  the  memorial.  The  horse  is  a 
great  sprawling,  comic  creation  cut 
out  in  lines,  consisting  of  deep 
trenches  on  the  side  of  the  hill — whicli 
shovv  a  great  way  off.  I'he  Berkshire 
men  are  mightily  proud  of  this 
national  monument,  and  every  few 
'  years  they  clear  out  these  trenches — 

:  cutting  deep  down  into  the  white 
;  chalky  rock — when  the  great  horse 
gleams  out  quite  white  and  lustrous 
again  over  all  the  country-side.  This 
t  is  the  Scouring  ;  and  when  the  horse 
f  is  scoured,  they  have  a  great  feast, 

'  with  its  usual  English  concomitants 
I  of  menageries,  shows  of  monsters, 
j  play-actors,  gingerbread,  and  ginger- 
;  l)eer  stalls,  and  all  the  hurly-burly 
!  noise  of  gongs,  bugles,  rifle-shots, 

'  and  shouting  stage-men ;  but  witli 
higher  and  special  attractions  in  th(; 
j  Wessex  games  of  backsword-play  and 
jingling,  which  Tom  Brown  was 
:  taken  to  see,  when  quite  a  little 
1  urchin,  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of 
'  Old  Benjy. 

The  battle  of  Ashdown  is  described 
•  ill  this  book  in  a  vein,  which,  for 
'  lusty,  simple  truth,  without  any 
!  smack  of  conceit  or  gimcrackery  of 
i  sentiment,  might  have  been  written 
liy  the  Saxon  chronicler  himself.  Then 
i  the  history  of  the  festival  is  given  ;  a 
decoction  from  all  the  fireside  tradi¬ 
tions  that  have  been  talked  over  the 
ingles  of  the  Berkshire  yeomen  for  cen- 
i  turies  ;  and  lastly,  the  story  is  told 
of  the  last  Scouring,  and  all  tliat  was 
done  and  said  by  clodpoles  and  squires 
I  and  London  gentry  on  tliose  memor¬ 
able  two  days — when  Berkshire  and  its 
I  visitors  flocked  to  their  darling  White 
j  Horse  Hill,  and  made  itself  wildly 
i  liapi'V,  witli  games  and  picnics, 
i  dinners,  and  youthful  jollity,  as  only 
i  Saxons  can.  With  all  this  is  inter- 
I  Avoven  a  thread  of  more  personal  in- 
;  terest,  in  the  character  of  a  3'oung 
London  clerk,  who  goes  down  to  see 
a  Berkshire  farmer — an  old  chum  at 
i  school — during  this  festival.  This 
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Loudon  clerk  is  the  mouthpiece  of 
nearly  all  that  is  told  us.  But  he 
pays  his  |K‘nalty  for  the  pleasure  he 
enjoyed,  by  tumbling  in  love  with 
Lucy — his  old  crony’s  sister.  8he  is 
a  fiiir  AVessex  girl,  and  not  a  little  do 
her  lithe  ligure,  her  blooming  face, 
and  her  mei  ry  saucy  eyes,  contribute 
to  the  fascination  of  these  pages. 
Others  beside  the  London  [clerk  will 
think  kindly  of  her  —  though  not, 
])erliaps,  toss  so  restlessly  in  bed  ;  or 
shout  such  monologues  to  the  moon, 
as  did  the  crazed  youth  in  Lamb’s 
Conduit  Street. 

Though  this  book  will  not  have  the 
immense  popularity  of  “  Tom  Brown,*’ 
Ixjcause  the  subject  is  not  so  W'orthy  ; 
yet  it  will  be  popular  and  deservedly. 
The  style  has  a  rustic  relish  about  it, 
(|uite  inimitable — tersely,  strongly 
Saxon  as  w’as  “  Tom  Brown.”  It  has 
a  smack  about  it,  like  a  flitch  of  West 
country  bacon,  and  avo  welcome  into 
our  literature  a  writer  whose  spirit, 
whose  sentiments,  Avhose  style  are 
homely,  healthful,  honest  and  happy. 

11  is  next  book  we  trust  will  command 
a  higher  theme  ;  may  he  treat  it  with 
the  wisdom-loving  sympathy  and 
manly  earnestness  of  his  two  former 
l)ooks,  for  which  wc  can  only  thank 
him. 

The  CiiKiSTiAN  Harp;  designed  as  a 
(’ompnnioii  to  the  Foreign  Sacred  Lyre. 
P»y  John  Sheppard,  Author  of  “  Thoughts 
on  Devotion,”  &o.  London:  Jackson  & 
Wfdford.  1850. 

Mr.  Sheppard  api)ears  with  his  occa¬ 
sional  verses  of  a  devotional  character, 
to  continue  that  succession  of  minstrels 
of  the  Sanctuary,  which  includes  in 
its  ranks  since  the  beginning  of  this  ‘ 
century,  the  sainted  names  of  CoAvper, 
James  Montgomery,  and  Conder, — a 
race  which  we  venture  to  predict  will 
never  die  out.  As  long  as  religion  is 
fed  by  the  i)Octry  of  the  Bible,  nay,  as 
long  as  religion  itself  exists  in  any  vital 
form,  so  long  will  its  poetical  expres¬ 
sion  continue  music  to  the  car,  and 
consolation  to  the  heart.  But  Air. 
Sheppard  has  a  strain  of  Rogers  in  his 
poetry,  no  less  than  of  our  more  gifted 
writers  of  hvmns,  as  his  manv  de- 


scriptive  pieces  prove,  those  es|)c- 
cially  which,  like  the  i^oet  of 
“  Italy,*’  have  reference  to  foreign 
scenes.  Nor  has  he  forgotten  amid 
the  highest  human  symi)athies,  the 
bnite  creation,  with  their  fine  affec¬ 
tions,  gentle  instincts,  and  unconquer¬ 
able  attachments ;  nor  feared  to  assign 
them,  for  their  intelligence  and  utility 
I  to  man,  a  place  in  some  limbus  ani~ 
mammy  not  yet  mappxjd  out  to  us  in 
the  confines  of  the  invisible  worM. 
This  lower  immortality,  for  instance, 
he  bestOAVs  on  his  faithful  old  horse, 
“  Sober,’*  in  a  grave  epitaph  on  ^mge 
136,  and  again  on  a  Mont  St. 
Bernard  dog,  “  Barry,”  slain  by  tlie 
last  tra Atelier  Avhom  lie  rescued,  under 
the  misapprehension  that  he  Avas  a 
Avolf ;  a  fate  that  affects  one  Avitli  some 
portion  of  the  pathos  aAvakened  b}' 
the  ever-memorable  “  Gelert’s  dving 
yell.” 

“  Heroic  Barry  !  how  much  more  thy  clniin 
To  embahuings  and  a  sumptuous  ]>y- 
ramid, 

Than  his,  Avhose  host  the  Red  Sea’s  billows 
hid — 

Israel’s  fell  taskmaster  and  Egypt’s  shame. 

Thy  tasks  compassions  were  ;  thy  toil  to 
saA’C  ; 

Thy  perils  braved  to  rescue,  not  destroy ; 
Yes,  noble  fellow-creature,  thy  best  joy. 
Was  to  snatch  wandcrei*s  from  an  icy  grave. 

*  Hi  * 

No,  Bany,  no !  thou  canst  not  all  be  dead  ! 
Thy  earnest  kindness,  sure,  must  yet  be 
warm ; 

The  braA’e  quick  impulses  that  mov’d  thy 
foim. 

Were  not  dull  clay,  nor  of  mere  A’apours 
bred.” 

But  Avhile  Ave  reviewers  do  not 
yield  even  to  our  poet  jn^ttachment 
to  the  Tinimal  efeation,  our  symjjuthies 
more  cordially  embrace  those  devo¬ 
tional  compositions  in  the  volume 
liefore  us,  Avhich  breathe  an  ex])eri- 
mental  spirit,  and  open  glimpses 
into  the  bard’s  religious  histor\\ 
Commemorating  “  the  solemn  simple 
feast,”  of  love,  there  is  just  such  an 
indication  as  avc  refer  to,  and  in  its 
'  closing  stanza,  a  Availful  reflection  on 
jiersonal  shortcomings,  Avhich  must 
•  find  an  echo  in  every  renewed  heart. 


15inEF  NOTICES. 


llli 


‘  Wh  it  lUik  rplaiix  i  aggr.n  atr  iny  m\*d  I  ! 

What  stonns  (*f  doubt  ni  y  faltering  Iiojk's 
u’erlx'iu* ! 

Yet  contrite  sighs  th’  ebTiial  ilaiisoin  j>leai1,  j 

Shine — O  redeeming  lirightness — shine  I 
t»Ji  self  despair  !’* 

'riiis  volume,  which  will  probably  Ihj  | 
the  author’s  last  adventure  in  print,  is  i 
marked  by  the  chasteness  and  correct-  j 
ness  of  the  same  fastidious  taste  : 
wliich  ]»residcHl  over  his  previous  pub-  i 
lications.  Nor  do  we  see  any  falling  | 
otf  in  the  vivida  vU  anhni,  usually  ' 
eontined  to  the  com}X)sitions  of  ! 
earlier  years.  We  see  traces  of  vigour,  j 
l>eauly,  fancy,  refinement,  and  the  I 
love  of  the  highest  truth  everywhere. 

“  The  Sunset  Hymn  in  Paradise  ”  is  a 
very  striking  comjx)sition,  and  a  great  | 
ornament  to  the  volume.  We  regret  | 
that  an  imscnipulous  use  of  it  in  any  : 
quarter,  should  have  rendered  it  im- 
|)erative  on  the  author,  expressly  to  | 
lay  claim  to  it  as  his  own  work.  | 


I'llANTASTES ;  a  Faerie  Romance  for  Hen  I 
ami  Women.  By  George  Hacdonald,  i 
Author  of  “  Within  and  Without.’*  Lon¬ 
don  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  ' 

A  WORK  of  rare  promise.  We  had  I 
thought  that  the  jHJwer  of  writing  j 
fairy  tales  had  long  since  gone  out.  ' 
The  only  romances  of  the  sort  which  ' 
are  written  now-a-ilays,  are  what  ]\Ir. 
Tennyson  has  called  “  The  fairy  talcs  j 
of  science,  and  the  long  results  of  i 
lime.”  Very  fine,  no  doubt,  and  very  ; 
useful ;  but  we  do  miss  the  sweet  ' 
humanities,  and  the  delightful  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  genuine  folklore,  and  , 
right  gladly  welcome  the  curious  story  ! 
of  Phantastes.  It  is  at  once  a  fairy  ! 
tale  and  an  allegory.  As  a  tale,  it  is 
written  with  the  most  jKafcct  I'aith, 
and  recalls  to  us  the 

“  Pi’evailing  poet  whose  uudoubtiug  iniud  . 

Believed  the  magic  wonders  that  lie  sung.”  ! 


There  is  something  very  skilful  in  the 
art  with  which  the  author  passes  from 
this  nineteenth  century,  with  all  its 
comforts  and  contrivances,  into  the 
heart  of  a  great  forest  which  is  the 
realm  of  I’aerie.  As  for  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  hero  in  that  enchanted 
land,  they  are  of  the  right  sort,  ;uid 
those  of  us  who  still  like  to  ])reserve 
somewhat  of  the  dreamy  light  of  boy¬ 
hood,  will  recur  again  and  again  (o 
these  iK'autiful  legends,  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  however,  have  the 
fault,  easily  corrected,  of  being  sinin 
out  a  little  too  much.  But  although 
it  is  to  the  tale  that  most  ^xTsons  will 
lie  attracted,  and  as  such  it  will  he 
enjoyed  by  the  veriest  children,  the 
title  informs  us  that  tliis  Faerie 
Romance  is  intended  for  men  and 
'women.  It  is  in  fact  an  allegory. 
There  is  no  use  in  our  attempting  an 
interpretation  of  it.  Few  allegories 
go  on  aU  fours.  They  limp  occiisioii- 
ally,  find  we  dare  say  that  this  one 
limps  a  good  deal.  Yet  no  thoughtful 
mind  can  glance  through  the  volume 
without  feeling  that  more  is  meant 
than  meets  the  eye,  that  the  strange 
adventures  of  Phantastes  tell  with 
the  moral  ex]x?riencc  of  most  earnest 
and  highly  educated  men  in  this  self- 
conscious  age,  that  in  a  word  the  de¬ 
scription  is  full  of  rich  thoughts  as 
well  as  fine  fancies.  No  motto  could 
be  more  happily  selected  than  the 
very  modest  one  which  we  find  on  the 
title-page.  “In  good  sooth,  my 
masters,  this  is  no  door,  yet  is  it  a 
little  window,  that  looketh  uj)on  a 
great  world.”  Let  us  add,  that 
though  this  window  opens  out  iqx)n 
the  great  world,  it  must  be  ojx^ned  by 
each  reader  for  himself.  To  many  it 
will  appear  but  as  a  casement  full  of 
l)eautiful  stained  glass,  through  which 
it  was  never  intended  that  we  should 
look  to  anything  beyond. 
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KSAinro^s  covaH  lozehoes. 

tmportant  testimonial  to  the  efficacy  op 

1  KEATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES  IN  RELIEVING  PULMONARY 
AFFECTIONS. 

Dawlish,  Jan.  14,  1858. 

Snt, — The  very  excellent  properties  of  jonr  Losenges  indnce  me  to  trouble  you 
with  another  Testimonial  on  their  behalf.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  been  more  pr 
less  Consumptive  for  upwards  of  three  years,  and  have  tried  a  great  number  of 
lozenges  to  abate  the  Coagh,  but  from  none  have  I  found  such  relief  as  fh>m  yours — 
even  one  of  them  will  check  the  most  violent  attack.  They  are  invaluable,  and  1 
strongly  recommend  them  to  persons  suffering  from  a  Cough  or  Cold  on  the  Chest. 
Pray  make  any  use  of  this  you  please,  if  worth  your  while.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
Servant,  .  *  ABRAHAM  TURNER. 

To  Mr.  Keating. 

Prepared  and  Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  l}d.,  and  Tins,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  lOs.  6d.  each, 
by  Thomas  Keating,  Chemist,  &c.,  79,  St.  Paurs  Churbhyard,  London.  Retail  by 
all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medecine  Vendors  in  the  World. 


VINEGAR. 

Patronised  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

OONDY’S  PATENT  PURE  OONOEMTBATED  liALT  TENEGAE. 

AMILIES,  by  using  this  delicious  Vinegar,  insure  purity,  and 
effect  a  saving  of  50  per  cent.  See  Report  of  Dr.  Letheby,  City  Officer  of 
Health,  Dr.  Hassall  of  the  **  Lancet”  Commission,  and  others.  Sold  by  the  trade,  in 
Bottles,  labelled  and  capsuled.  Wholesale,  63,  King  William  Street,  liondon  Bridge, 
E.  C. 

Six-Quart  Sample  sent  free  to  any  Railway,  for  38.  6d.  8 


CLAPHAM  PARK  SCHOOL.  MR.  LONG  prepares  for  tbe  new 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Sandhurst,  and  various  other  public  examinations, 
for  Matriculation,  and  generally  for  Professional  and  Mercantile  pursuits.  At  the 
late  Oxford  examinations  Mr.  Long  had  a  candidate  in  the  first  and  second  senior 
divisions.  Experienced  resident  and  other  Masters,  and  a  training  department  under 
Jady.  The  situation  is  most  healthy  and  select,  and  domestic  comfort  and  moral 
.  "elijjious  culture  are  especially  regarded.  Terms — ^inclusive — from  Fifty  to 
''ineas,  according  to  age.  4 


BUFTUBES -BT  BOTAL  I.ETTEBS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAm  LEVER  TRUSS 

Is  allowed  by  upwards  of  200  Medical  Gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  invention  in  the  curative  treatment  Of  ^HERNIA.  The  use  of  a 
steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided ;  a  soft  band¬ 
age  being  worn  round  the  body,  while  ^e  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with 
so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
'dunhg  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which 
cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body 
two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 

Manufacturer,  Mr,  WHITE,  228,  Piccadilly,  London. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  IGs.,  218.,  26s.  6d.,  and  318.  6d.  Postage  Is. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31s.  6d.,  428.,  and  52s.  6d.  Posta^  is.  8d. — 
Post-Office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-Office,  Ficcaailly. 

ELASTIC  STOGSlNaS,  SOCKS,  KNEE-CAPS,  ETC. 

The  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  being 
peculiarly  ELASTIC  and  COMPRESSIBLE,  and  the  best  invention  for  giving 
efficient  and  permarout  support  in  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING 
of  the  LEXxS,  VARICOSE  VEINS,  SPRAINS,  Sec,  It  is  porous,  light  in  texture,  and 
inexpensive,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  78.  6d.  to  168. 
each.  Postage,  6d. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MAHUFACTUBEB,  228,  PICCABIIL7,  LOHBOK. 


MATTRESSES  WARRANTED  NOT  TO  WEAR 
HOXXOW  IN  THE  MZDDI.E. 

Heal  &  son  have  Patented  an  Improvement  in  the  manufactnre 
of  Mattresses,  which  preTents  the  material  felting  into  a  mass,  as  it  does  in  ah 
Mattresses  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 

THE  PATENT  MATTRESSES 

are  made  of  the  Tery  best  Wool  and  Horse-hair  only,  are  rather  thicker  thim  nsosl, 
and  the  prices  are  but  a  trifle  higher  than  other  good  Mattresses.  .  **  ^ 


ANDSOME  BRASS  asd  HftOK  BEDSTEADS.— HEAL  and  SON’S 

Show-Rooms  contain  a  large  assortment  of  Brass  Bedsteads,  snitable  both  fbr 
Home  use  and  for  Tropical  Climates ;  handsome  Iron  Bedsteads  with  Brass  Mountings 
and  elegantly  Japanned ;  PUun  Iron  Bedsteads  for  Senrants ;  every  description  of 
Wood  Bedstead  that  is  mannfiuitared,  in  Mahogany,  Birch,  Walnut  Tree  Woods, 
Polished  Deal  and  Japanned,  all  fitted  with  Bedding  and  Furniture  complete,  as  well 
as  every  description  of  Bedroom  Furniture. 


AND 


NEW 

ILLUSTRATED  CATAIOGU 

CONTAINS  DESIGNS  AND  PRICES  OF  150  DIFFERENT  ARTICLES 

OF  BED-ROOM  FURNITURE  AS  WELL  AS  OF  100 

BEDSTEADS  AND  PRICES  OF  EVERY 

I  DESCRIPTION  OF  BEDDING 

StNT  FREE  BY  POST 

HEAL ...  SON 

bedstead  bedding  and  bed-room 

FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS 
136  TOTTENHAM  COURT  R?. 

LONDON 


